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INTRODUCTION 


Writing in Mes Memoires round about 1850 apropos of his first 
literary attempts, Dumas declared'. ‘I had had no proper schooling 
and knew nothing, and it was not until much later, in 1833, when 
I published my first Impressions de Voyage , 1 that people began to 
see that I had some genius . . . ’ 

When he left Paris for Switzerland in the July of 1832 (not only 
for the reason given in the Foreword, but also because he had 
received inside information that his arrest for his strongly expressed 
Republican sympathies was under serious consideration) Dumas 
was only thirty years of age, quite unknown outside France and 
there only as a writer of melodramatic and ‘Romantic’ plays, the 
most popular being Henri III et sa Cour, Richard Darlington, La 
Tour de Nesle and Antony. Like all the young Romanticists he had 
succumbed to the epidemic of Byronism and, convinced that he was 
destined to die young and dreadfully, became a would-be enfant 
du siecle. 

‘At this epoch, the only kind of laughter permitted was the 
satanic, the sneer of Mcphistopheles and Manfred ... 1 
had put on, like the others, a mask ... In 1832 I felt myself 
a Manfred or a Childe Harold . . . ’ ( Mes Memoires). 
When, after his return from Switzerland, he proceeded to publish 
an account of his travels there in a series of articles in the Revue 
des deux Mondes, its readers were astounded. So was Dumas. “I 
didn’t know you could be so entertaining and witty,” a friend 
exclaimed. “Neither did I!” Dumas returned. 

Although the true Dumasian knows about the travel books, the 
general reader, familiar only with the more famous historical 
romances, will in all probability be as surprised as was Dumas’s 
unknown friend. For his benefit it will be as well to assert that En 
Suisse of 1833-34 and De Paris d Cadiz 2 (relating his expedition to 
Spain in 1846) are not only two of Dumas’s best books, but can 
take their place among the best books of travel ever written. With 


The original title of the present work. ■ When, later, Dumas wrote more 
Impressions de Voyage, the title En Suisse was given to it to distinguish 
it from the others. (Editor’s note). 

2 - A translation (Paris to Cadiz ) by A. E. Murch, M.A., will be published 
by Peter Owen. ( Editor's note). 
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INTRODUCTION 


the first, Dumas may be said to have discovered himself. It is 
indeed a landmark in his career, for it contains all the character¬ 
istics of his later prose style. The story of the monk at the Grande 
Chartreuse, and the duel of Alcide Jollivet with the English 
baronet, might have come from any of the later historical novels. 

But Dumas was not only a bom dramatist and master of narra¬ 
tive; he also had a keen eye for the grotesque and the humorous. 
Although French literature sparkles with wit, it is notably lacking 
in humour, at least as we English know it. Dumas is perhaps the 
only French writer—except possibly Daudet—who approaches the 
broad Dickensian style. Incidents such as the old peasant chasing 
his runaway donkey, and other passages which the reader will dis¬ 
cover for himself, brought a breath of fresh air to French literature. 
There is something of everything in En Suisse: tragedy, comedy, 
description, politics, even philosophy. But what gives it its unique 
and individual flavour is Dumas himself. Whether he is in the com¬ 
pany of his guide Francesco, Chateaubriand, the ex-queen Hortense 
or socially equal compatriots; whether he is on foot, in a runaway 
cab, hunting chamois with Prosper Lehmann or cooking omelettes 
in an inn, his personality dominates the scene. He was the sort of 
person who drew people into his sphere in spite of themselves, and 
to whom the strangest adventures happened quite naturally. Being 
a born dramatist and story teller, if nothing happened, he invented. 
Even in this early work, written a decade before his European fame, 
one begins to understand why Michelet was later to designate him 
as, in the now famous phrase, “a force of nature.” It is this, I think, 
above all, that makes En Suisse a work of genius, 

In the original French the book runs to three volumes of the 
standard Calmann-Levy edition—a total of something like 250,000 
words. It has been my task to try to abridge this formidable bulk 
by about two-thirds for the purpose of bringing it within the scope 
of modern publishing conditions and modern taste. To purists who 
object to such butchery I reply: by all means go to the original 
French. You will have a wonderful time. But remember that this is 
the first time the book has been made available to English readers; 
and a third of a loaf is surely better than no bread. 

A. C. B. 
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FOREWORD 

There was never a traveller yet but who felt obliged to give his 
reasons for travelling. 

I have too much respect for my celebrated forerunners, from 
M. de Bougainville who made a tour of the world, to M. de Maistre 
who made a tour of his room, 1 not to follow their example. More¬ 
over in my apologia, brief though it may be, will be found two 
things one might search vainly for elsewhere: a cure for cholera, 
and a proof of the infallibility of newspapers. 

It was the 15th April, 1832, when on returning upstairs after 
taking leave of my good friends, Liszt and Boulanger, 2 who had 
spent the evening with me imbibing large quantities of strong black 
tea as a precaution against the plague then raging, I felt my legs 
give way under me; my vision became blurred and my hair bristled. 
I leaned upon a nearby table to prevent myself falling. I had 
cholera. 

Whether this particular brand of the plague was Asiatic or 
European, epidemic or contagious, I had no idea and little interest; 
but what I realised very clearly was that in five minutes time 1 
should in all probability be unable to speak. I therefore sent for 
some sugar and ether. 

My maid, who is a very intelligent girl, and who has sometimes 
seen me soak pieces of sugar in rum after I have dined, presumed 
that I was now asking for something of the same kind. She filled 
a liqueur glass with pure ether, placed in it the largest lump of sugar 
she could find and brought it to me at the moment when I had 
collapsed into my bed, trembling in every limb. As I began to lose 
consciousness I mechanically extended my hand; I felt something 
placed in it, and heard a voice say—“Swallow this, monsieur—it 
will do you good.” 

I put that something to my mouth and swallowed what it con¬ 
tained; that is to say, I drank half a flask of ether. 


'■ Louis Antoine de Bougainville (1729-1811), the first French navigator to 
sail round the world, and who wrote Voyage autour du Monde; Xavier 
de Maistre (1763-1852), whose Voyage autour de ma Chambre enjoyed 
a reputation in France. (Editor’s note). 

a - Franz Liszt (1811-1886), the pianist and composer; Louis Boulanger 
(1807-67), painter. ( Editor's note). 
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To describe the revolution that took place within me when that 
diabolical liquor careered through my body would be impossible, 
for almost at once I became unconscious. An hour later I came to 
myself. I was rolled up in a great fur rug; at my feet was a bowl of 
boiling water, and two people, both bolding a warming-pan full of 
hot coals, were rubbing every exposed portion of my body. For an 
instant I believed myself dead and in hell; the ether burned me 
inside and the rubbing roasted me outside. At last, after about a 
quarter of an hour, the chill confessed itself vanquished, and I 
melted into a perspiration. 

The doctor declared me cured—only just in time. Two hours 
more of the roasting and I should have been done to a turn. 

Four days later I beheld the Director of the Porte St. Martin 
theatre sitting at the foot of my bed. His theatre, it appeared, 
was in an even worse condition than I was, and the waning appealed 
to the waxing. M. Harel told me he wanted a play within a fortnight 
that would bring him in twelve thousand pounds at the very least. 

To assist me in making up my mind, he added that my feverish 
condition was very conducive to imaginative work because of the 
cerebral exaltation resulting from it. His argument seemed to me so 
conclusive that I at once set to work; I gave him his play within a 
week instead of a fortnight, and it brought him twenty-five thousand 
pounds instead of twelve thousand. True, the effort drove me nearly 
mad. 1 

I was scarcely out of bed, and still in a feeble state, when I 
learned of the death of General Lamarque 2 . The next day I was 
asked by his family to be one of the stewards of the funeral proces¬ 
sion. My duty consisted in taking charge of a section of Artillery 
of the National Guard (of which I was a member) in that position 
in the procession assigned by the military hierarchy. 

All Paris witnessed that procession, of an orderliness, decency, 
and patriotism that can only be called sublime. Who changed that 


'• The play referred to by Dumas was La Tour de Nesle. (Editor's note). 
2 ' General Lamarque (1770-1832), a politician and a distinguished speaker 
for the Opposition in the Chamber. His funeral was made the pretext 
for a violent demonstration against the government. ( Editor's note). 
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orderliness, decency and patriotism into disorder and anarchy? I 
neither know nor wish to know until the day when the royalty of 
July will render, as did that of Charles IX, its account to God, and 
as did that of Louis XVI to man. 

On June 9th I read in a Legitimist news-sheet that I had been 
taken with arms in my hands at the affair at St. Mery Cloisters, had 
undergone a military trial during the night, and had been shot at 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The news had so official a character, the recital of my execution 
which, it seemed, J, had endured with the greatest courage, was so 
detailed, the report came from so unimpeachable a source, that I 
had a momentary doubt of my being. In other respects, too, the 
conviction of the reporter was unquestionable. For the first time he 
had said something good of me in his journal. It was quite evident 
that he believed me dead. 

I threw aside the coverlet; I leapt from my bed and hurried to 
the mirror to reassure myself of my existence. At the same time the 
door of my room opened to admit a commissionaire who brought 
a letter from Charles Nodier 1 , written in the following terms: 

My dear Alexandre, 

I have just read in one of the newspapers that you were 
shot yesterday morning at three o’clock. Kindly let me know 
whether this will prevent you from dining with Taylor 2 and 
myself tomorrow at the Arsenal. 

I wrote back to Nodier saying that as to whether I was living 
or dead I could give him no definite information, for I had not yet 
made up my mind on the point, but that in any case I accepted his 
invitation, so that, like Don Juan, he had better hold himself ready 
to feast the statue of the commander. 


Charles Nodier (1780-1844), a minor French author, but of importance 
in the history of French Romanticism. His salon at the Arsenal was 
famous for its literary gatherings. ( Editor’s note). 

2 - Baron Taylor (1789-1879), a dilletante of the Arts, was appointed Com¬ 
missioner of the Comcdie-Frangaise in 1825, and in this capacity he gave 
every encouragement to the young Romantic playwrights, particularly 
Hugo and Dumas. ( Editor's note). 
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I was fairly certain next day that I was not dead. There was not 
much to be gained from this, however, as I was still far from well. 
On observing my condition the doctor ordered me what a doctor 
always prescribes when nonplussed, namely, travel abroad. 
Consequently, on the 21st July, 1832, I left Paris. 
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CHAPTER I 


Lyons to Geneva 

On the evening of the next day we stopped at Chalons. I had 
not reserved a place in the coach, for I planned to go on to Lyons 
by water. But in this we were disappointed: the river was so low 
that the steam boats were unable to make the journey, and I 
witnessed the strange spectacle of the boats being towed up the 
river by forty horses, the keels ploughing the dark mud of the river 
bed. It was useless to think of going by that route. 

There were no more seats available in any coach until the day 
after the next, so, forced back upon my own resources, I remem¬ 
bered the ruins of one or two castles I had observed by the roadside, 
about ten or eleven miles out of Chalons. I adopted the role of the 
sight-seer, and early next day set out with some others, like-minded, 
taking an emergency meal with us as we were given to understand 
we should have difficulty in obtaining any refreshment at the place 
of our destination. 

We got back to Chalons at five o’clock, and learned that a 
steamboat, somewhat lighter built than the normal run of them, 
would try to reach Ma5on, lower down the river. Although the 
carriage ride had fatigued me, I nevertheless wanted to reach Lyons 
by water if it were possible, for I preferred the water route to any 
other. 

The next day, towards noon, we arrived at Macon, only to find 
either no coaches at all or coaches already full. It was at this junc¬ 
ture—and God preserve my worst enemy from falling into the same 
trap—that boatmen came to offer their services. With the wind in 
the quarter it was, they said, we ought to reach Lyons in six hours. 
In our innocence we took them at their word and ourselves on 
board their vessel. It took us twenty-four hours to do that pictur¬ 
esque voyage! The views along the banks of the Saone have been 
greatly admired, I believe; but due to personal prejudices, perhaps, 
following an abominable night, I could find little to admire the next 
day. I much prefer the banks of the Loire, and think the Seine just 
as interesting as the Saone. 
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At last, at eleven o’clock in the morning, we rounded an elbow 
of the river and suddenly saw before us that rival of Paris, seated 
upon her low hill as upon a throne, adorned with her double crown, 
antique and modern, richly dressed in cashmere, velvet, and silk— 
Lyons, that second Queen of France, who binds around her loins 
a river and a stream as a girdle, flinging the ends of the former 
through the Dauphine and Proyence, to lose it in the sea beyond. 

For some time now Lyons has been struggling against her 
proverbially commercial spirit in an endeavour to build up a native 
literature. In passing, I must say that I truly admire the tremendous 
efforts of those young artists who have devoted their lives to so 
arduous and thankless a task. Thanks to their indefatigable labours 
modern literature is slowly but surely gaining a foothold. 

One anecdote from among a thousand will give some idea of 
the influence that commerce wields over matters of art in Lyons. 

A performance of Antony 1 was given before a fairly full house 
and, as sometimes happens with this work, there was lively opposi¬ 
tion to it from a section of the audience. A merchant and his 
daughter were in the theatre, and the father, who had appeared to 
take some interest in the first part of the play, visibly cooled off 
after the scene between Antony and the landlady of the inn. His 
daughter, on the other hand, showed from the latter point of the 
play, signs of emotion, which, increasing as the play progressed, 
reduced her to tears in the last act. When the curtain fell, her father, 
whose impatience and restiveness during the last acts had been 
more and more apparent, noticed that his daughter was weeping. 
“Good Heavens, girl,” he said to her, “this is a fine thing—making 
such a to-do over such rubbish! ” 

“Oh, father, it’s ridiculous, I know,” the girl replied in confusion, 
“but I can’t help it.” 

“Ridiculous is certainly the right word,” he rejoined. “For my part, 
I cannot understand how anyone could be interested in such a 
farrago of improbabilities.” 


’■ One of Dumas’s most successful plays, Antony, was first performed at 
the Porte-Sainte-Martin theatre on May 3, 1831. The anti-Romantic critics 
and their followers tried to have it banned on the grounds of immorality. 

{Editor’s note). 
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“Mon Dicu, father!” protested the girl, "‘it was just because I found 
the play so life-like that I was overcome.” 

“Life-like! ” cried her father. “Did you follow the story?” 

“Every word of it,” answered his daughter. 

“Very well, then—in the third act Antony bought a post-chaise, 
didn’t he?” her father proceeded. 

“Yes, I think he did,” said the girl. , 

“He paid for it on the spot, in ready money,” continued her father. 
“I remember that too,” she replied. 

“Well, he didn’t even bother to get a receipt!” declared her father. 

Two or three days suffice to show what Lyons possesses of 
interest, after which there is nothing left for you to do but to take 
the coach for Geneva. The next morning you will be awakened 
remorselessly at six o’clock by the driver who, on reaching the steep 
approach to Cerdon, will invite his passengers to “take a little walk 
up the hill” in order to give his horses some relief—a pleasant little 
custom he has introduced. This invitation is far from being unac¬ 
ceptable, however, since at this point you find yourself amidst 
scenery so grandiose and withal so picturesque that you can almost 
believe that you are already in some Alpine valley. 

At ten o’clock or thereabouts we arrived at Nantua, situated at 
one end of a pretty little lake, sapphire blue, and enclosed between 
two mountains like a precious jewel that Nature fears to lose, and we 
stopped at Bellegarde to dine. No sooner was the meal finished 
than one of our party suggested a trip to see the place, only ten 
minutes down the road from the inn, where the Rhone disappears. 
The driver opposed the expedition on the score that it upset his 
schedule. We united in open rebellion against him. He threatened 
to go without us. We countered by declaring we should take another 
carriage at the expense of MM. Laffite and Caillard, his employers. 
Since he had no one but the post-boy on his side, and since even 
he was bought over by the bribe of a bottle of wine, outmanoeuvred, 
he yielded to the majority. 

We climbed down a rather steep descent that brought us to the 
high road, and, some little time after, we found ourselves just below 
the spot where the Rhone disappears into the earth. A bridge con¬ 
nects the opposite banks of the stream, one of which belongs to 
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France, the other to Savoy. On the middle of the bridge are two 
Customs officers, one French, one Savoyard, very much awake to 
see that nothing passes from one state to the other without paying 
duty. The two brave Excisemen smoke together in the most amic¬ 
able way in the world, each sending contraband puffs of untaxed 
smoke into the other’s territory, a touching sign of the good 
relations which unite Their Majesties Charles Albert and Louis- 
Phillipe. 

It is from the middle of the bridge that one can best examine the 
phenomenon one has come to see. The Rhone, which is deep and 
swift-flowing here, disappears suddenly into the transverse fissures 
of the rock to reappear some fifty yards further on. The inter¬ 
mediate space remains completely dry, and it so happens that the 
bridge on which one stands crosses, not over the stream itself, but 
over this dry area that covers the river. What happens within the 
abyss into which the Rhone flings itself must remain forever un¬ 
known; any driftwood, dead dogs and cats and other detritus once 
swallowed into its maw at one end will be awaited vainly by the 
other. The cavern never gives up what it has once engulfed. 

We returned to our inn, where we found the driver in a state of 
fury. 

“Gentlemen,” he declared when we were once more ensconced 
in our packing-case, “you have lost us half an hour! ” 

“Bah! ” rejoined our postillion as he wiped his mouth on his 
coat sleeve. “What’s half an hour! We’ll soon make that up! ” 

In fact, though the mountain road was pretty steep, our man 
put his horses to such a gallop that we had made up the time when 
we arrived at Fort Ecluse. 

Three hours later, as we were passing through St. Genis, the 
postillion turned towards us and said: 

“Gentlemen, you are no longer in France.” 

Thirty minutes later we were in Geneva. 


After Naples, Geneva is surely one of the most perfectly situated 
towns in the world. Comfortably ensconced as it is, with its upper 
end nestling against the base of Mont Saleve, it extends down to the 
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lakeside, where each rippling wave comes to kiss its foot, seeming 
to have nothing more to do than to throw benign regards on the 
thousand villas clustering over the flanks of the snow-capped 
mountain to the right and the low green hills to the left. 

On the lake, the triangular sails of light vessels can be seen 
gliding swiftly over the surface like white seagulls, together with 
the heavier steam-boats, their prows casting feathers of spume. 
Under such a blue sky, by such a beautiful expanse of water, one’s 
limbs feel superfluous: one has only to breathe to be completely 
alive. 

Nevertheless, no matter how idle this nonchalant odalisk, this 
Sultana, may appear, she is in reality a queen of industry; for this 
is the commercial Geneva, counting five or six millionaires among 
her citizens. 

Amongst the capitals of the Swiss hegemony Geneva stands out 
as representing the aristocracy of money. It is indeed the town of 
luxuries, of golden chains, watches and elegant equipages. Its 
three thousand workers feed the whole of Europe with knick- 
knacks; seventy-five thousand ounces of gold and fifty thousand 
silver marks change hands every year, and the money paid in 
salaries alone amounts to two million five hundred thousand francs. 

The most fashionable of the haberdashery shops in Geneva is 
without doubt Beautte’s. It is difficult to imagine a richer collection 
of all those marvels that so intoxicate the feminine soul than 
Beautte’s; a collection that would turn a Parisienne’s head and make 
Cleopatra rise from her tomb with envy. Upon entry into France 
these knick-knacks must pay duty, but by means of a brokerage of 
five per cent., M. Beautte ensures their entry by contraband 
methods. The market between purveyor and purchaser is quite open 
and above-board, as though Customs Officers had never been heard 
of. It is true that M. Beautte possesses a remarkable flair for cir¬ 
cumventing the Customs, as is borne out by the following anecdote: 

When M. le Comte de St. Cricq was Director General of the 
Customs, he so often heard tell of the redoubtable M. Beautte, that 
he resolved to assure himself of the truth of the tales. Accordingly, 
he went to Geneva, visited M. Beautte’s store and purchased various 
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oddments to the value of thirty thousand francs on the understand¬ 
ing that the goods should be sent to him at his Paris address without 
payment of Customs dues. M. Beautte accepted the conditions 
with the air of one used to this sort of arrangement, but he 
presented the purchaser with a form of private agreement for his 
signature which was to the general effect that the buyer should 
agree to pay his customary brokerage of five per cent. The customer 
smiled, and taking a pen, wrote ‘On the part of M. Cricq, Director 
General of the French Customs,’ and returned it to M. Beautte. The 
latter read the subscription with an impassive air, and bowing 
slightly, said; “Monsieur le Director, the articles you have honoured 
me by purchasing will arrive at Paris as soon as you do.” 

M. St. Cricq, piqued a little in his pride, allowed himself barely 
time enough to dine, and then set off for Paris by poste-chaise, just 
an hour after the purchase had been completed. 

On reaching the frontier, the Director General was recognised 
by some of his subordinates, who approached the carriage, where¬ 
upon M. St. Cricq recounted his adventure to the Head Customs 
Officer, enjoining upon him and his men the utmost vigilance, and 
promising a large reward to the man who should intercept and seize 
the consignment of contraband goods. 

Not a man of that Customs station slept for three days. 

The Director General reached his house in Paris, greeted his wife 
and children, and went upstairs to change from his travelling 
clothes. The first thing his eye lighted upon was an elegant box, of 
a shape and style that he did not recognise, reposing on a sideboard 
in his room. He went up to it to study it more closely, and saw, 
inscribed upon a silver shield-shaped label the box bore, the 
words—‘Monsieur le Comte de Saint-Cricq, Director General of 
Customs.’ He opened it and found inside the articles he had pur¬ 
chased in Geneva. 

It seems that M. Beautte had an understanding with one of the 
servants at the local inn at Geneva, and that worthy contrived to 
slip the box in with M. St. Cricq’s travelling bags, stowed in the 
very post-chaise that carried the Director General home. At his 
Paris house, M. St. Cricq’s valet, unpacking the bags and seeing the 
elegant box with its superscription, had taken it up to his master’s 
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room. Thus M. St. Cricq was the first contrabandist in the realm! 

The avenues around Geneva are delightful; at any time of the 
day carriages are ready to take the traveller anywhere his curiosity 
or fancy may lead him. When we had toured the town, we jumped 
into a calcche and asked to be conveyed to Ferney, which we 
reached two hours later. 

The first thing one notices, just before entering the castle there, 
is a little chapel on which is an inscription, a work of art in itself, 
consisting of three words only: deo erexit voltaire. It had been 
built with the object of proving to the whole world that the differ¬ 
ences between the Creator and his Creation had been healed, and 
that a reconciliation had been effected between Voltaire and the 
Almighty. The world at large received the news with satisfaction, 
but strongly suspected that Voltaire had made the first advances. 
We passed through a garden, and mounting a flight of three steps, 
entered an antechamber wherein the pilgrims who come to worship 
at the shrine of irreligion usually foregather, just in front of the 
sanctuary proper. A concierge solemnly avers that nothing has been 
altered in the furnishings of the place, and that the room is just as 
Voltaire himself used it. This preamble rarely fails in its effect; 
those simple words have been known to reduce subscribers to Le 
Constitutionnel to tears. 

Nothing is more phenomenal than the aplomb of the concierge 
charged with the duty of showing visitors over the place. Having 
entered as a child into the service of the Great Man, he possesses 
a repertoire of anecdotes which he relates so effectively as to delight 
the souls of the pilgrims who listen to him. When we set foot in the 
bedroom we saw an entire family ranged round him, breathing in 
every word he let fall, and the admiration they held for the philoso¬ 
pher was extended in almost to the same degree to the man who had 
polished his shoes and powdered his periwig. It was a scene almost 
impossible to describe. Every time the concierge pronounced, in a 
manner peculiar to himself, the sacred words “M. Arouet de 
Voltaire,” he raised his hand to his hat, and all those surrounding 
him, who would not, perhaps, have done the same before Christ, 
religiously imitated this gesture of respect. 

Ten minutes later it was our turn to receive instruction. The 
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family paid up and departed, and we received the undivided atten¬ 
tion of the cicerone. He shepherded us into a rather fine garden 
from whence the philosopher had had a marvellous view; we passed 
through a covered alley where Voltaire had written “his magnificent 
tragedy of Irene,” and leaving us suddenly, he approached a tree, 
and cutting a shaving from it with a pruning knife, gave it to me. I 
put it to my nose and tongue in turn, thinking it was perhaps some 
strange wood that had a special smell or taste. No such thing; it was 
a fragment from a tree planted by M. Arouet de Voltaire himself, 
and it is customary for each visitor to be given a piece of it. This 
miraculous tree bade fair to die from an accident it had sustained 
about three months back; some sacrilegious person forced his way 
one night into the park and cut away three or four square feet of 
the sacred bark. 

“No doubt some fanatic, or worshipper of la Henriadel” I 
remarked to our cicerone. 

“No, monsieur,” he replied. “It was probably some enterprising 
dealer who had been commissioned by a traveller from abroad—”. 

Stupendo ! 

On leaving the garden, our concierge led us to his own quarters. 
He wanted to show us Voltaire’s walking-stick which he had religi¬ 
ously preserved since his master’s death, and which he finally 
suggested we might buy for the price of one louis, the difficulties of 
the times forcing him to part with the precious relic. I told him that 
the price was too high, and moreover that I had known a subscriber 
to the Touquet edition of Voltaire’s works to whom he had sold the 
identical memento eight years ago for the sum of twenty francs. 

We re-entered our conveyance and took our way to the chateau 
of Madame de Stael, at Coppet. 

There we found no loquacious concierge, no chapel, no tree 
from which we were offered bark chips, but instead a fine park 
wherein the whole village could stroll at pleasure, and a poor 
woman, who wept real tears in speaking of her late mistress and in 
showing us the rooms the lady had once occupied and of whom 
nothing now remained. 

We asked to see the writing desk, still stained with ink from her 
pen, the bed so lately warm from her last sighs. Nothing of this had 
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been held sacred by her family; her chamber had been converted 
into some kind of saion; her movable effects had been sent I know 
not where. There was not in the whole castle, so far as I could see, 
a single memento of the authoress of Delphine. 

Leaving Coppet, we caught the steamboat for Lausanne, where, 
after visiting the Promenade and the cathedral, we hired a carriage 
for Villeneuve. En route for Villeneuve we passed through Clarens, 
where we were shown the house of Jean-Jacques, and Chillon. Built 
in 1250, and an ancient state prison under the Dukes of Savoy, to¬ 
day Chillon is the Arsenal of the Canton of Vaud. The captivity of 
Bonnivard within its walls so dominates the memory that the name 
of a prisoner, who, in 1798, escaped from the fortress in a manner 
almost miraculous, is all but forgotten. This unhappy wretch man¬ 
aged to make a hole in the wall with a nail wrenched from the sole 
of his shoe, only to find himself in another larger cell. By sheer 
strength of wrist he then pulled away an iron bar closing the open¬ 
ing of a loop-hole barely four inches wide. The print of his foot on 
the sill of the loop-hole testifies to the prodigious efforts he made, 
efforts almost surpassing human strength. His feet have made an 
indentation nearly an inch in depth. 

This loop-hole is the third on the left as one enters the large cell. 

The names of Bonnivard and Berthelier are forever linked 
with Geneva. The first had said that for the freeing of his 
country he would sacrifice his own; the second had replied that he 
would surrender his life for the same cause. This vow was perfectly 
understood between them, and when their executioners came to 
seize them they found them both ready to stand by their word. 
Berthelier walked to the scaffold; Bonnivard, conveyed to Chillon, 
endured a frightful captivity. Bound at the waist by a chain, the end 
of which was secured to a pillar by an iron ring, he languished for 
six years, having no further freedom than permitted by the length 
of his chain, circling round his pillar like a confined beast, wearing 
a channel in the floor by his constricted pacings, and tormented by 
the thought that his captivity served his country in no way what¬ 
ever, and that Geneva and himself were destined for eternal bond¬ 
age. How was it, in that endless night, a night never varied by 
daylight, in which the silence was broken only by the lapping of the 
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water against the prison walls, that the tormented mind did not kill 
the body or the wracked body drive the mind mad or that the 
gaoler, on one of his morning rounds, did not find his prisoner mad 
or dead from that fixed idea which constantly tore at his heart and 
battered his brain? 

How did he endure until the day when the door of his cel] was 
burst open, and a hundred voices shouted “Bonnivard, you are 
free!”? 

—“And Geneva?” 

“Free also.” 

Since that time the prison of the martyr has become a temple, 
and his pillar an altar. All those of noble heart, all lovers of liberty, 
turn aside to pray where Bonnivard suffered. They ask to be shown 
the column where he was chained; they look over the granite 
column, where everyone wants to inscribe his name, for the letters 
scratched by the prisoner. They stand awe-stricken at the traces his 
footsteps have worn in the stone floor, and try the ring which bound 
him to the pillar to see whether it is still firmly held by the cement 
of eight centuries’ hardness. Every idea is lost in the one: “Six 
years chained in this place!” Six years!—the ninth part of a man’s 
lifetime! 

One night—it was in 1816, and one of those nights the Swiss 
believe God made for them alone—a boat approached silently, leav¬ 
ing behind her a wake brilliantly broken in the light of the moon. 
She drifted in towards the whitened walls of Chillon Castle and 
touched the bank without a shiver, without a sound, like a settling 
swan. From it stepped a pale-faced man with piercing eyes, his un¬ 
covered head held proudly. He was wearing a black cloak that 
reached to his feet, which, however, did not entirely hide the fact 
that he limped slightly. He requested to be shown Bonnivard’s cell. 
There he remained, alone, for a long time. When he had gone, 
another name was inscribed on the martyr’s pillar— Byron. 
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A Night's Fishing 


We reached Villeneuve at mid-day. A coach, meeting passengers 
as they leave the steam boat, conveys them to Bex, where they 
usually spend the night. 

We arrived at Bex as dusk began to fall. Our carriage drew up 
at one of the prettiest wayside inns that could be found in Switzer¬ 
land, directly facing the church. 

Dinner awaited us. We found the fish of such a delicate flavour 
that we asked to have more of it for tomorrow's breakfast. I cite 
this normally insignificant detail because it was this demand that 
led me to take part in a fishing expedition of a kind quite unknown 
to me, and which I have not seen practised anywhere but in the 
Valais. 

No sooner had we expressed our appreciation of the fish than 
the mistress of the house called to a great lad of eighteen or twenty 
years of age who appeared to combine in himself the offices of 
commissionaire, kitchenboy and postboy. He arrived only half 
awake, and despite his very expressive yawns (the only opposition 
the poor lad dared give his mistress) received orders to go and fish 
for some trout for Monsieur’s breakfast—indicating me with her 
finger. Maurice—for such was the lad’s name—looked over in my 
direction with an expression of such inexpressible reproach that I 
began to feel as if I had done him an injury. 

I said at once, “If the business is going to give too much trouble 
to this lad —” 

Maurice’s long face began to relax during the course of my 
remark “—If it is going to prove troublesome,” I went on— 

“Bah!” Maurice’s mistress broke in, “it’s merely a matter of an 
hour—the river is only a couple of steps away.” Then addressing 
Maurice: “Go on lazybones, take your lantern and billhook—” the 
lad’s face resettled itself into that expression of apathetic resigna¬ 
tion habitual with those whose position compels them to obey— 
“and hurry about it!” 

“Take your lantern and billhook ”—to go fishing ! From that 
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moment Maurice was lost; I had an irresistible desire to see this 
fish that had to be dealt with like a bundle of wood. 

Maurice gave vent to a sigh; his only hope, now, was in Provi¬ 
dence, and Providence had seen him so often in a similar situation 
without deigning to lift a hand on his behalf that there was precious 
little chance of a miracle occuring in his favour. With the energy of 
despair he took down a billhook hanging amidst various kitchen 
tools, and a lantern of so extraordinary a shape, that it merits a 
detailed description. 

Imagine a round horn globe, like those we hang from the ceilings 
of our bedrooms, to which was attached a tube of white metal about 
three feet long and resembling a broom handle. The globe itself was 
hermetically sealed, and the wick burning within it received its air 
supply from the end of the tube. Thus it could not be extinguished 
by either wind or water. 

“Are you coming with me?” asked Maurice, seeing me watching 
his preparations and eager to follow him. 

“Certainly,” I replied; “this seems to me to be a highly original 
method of fishing.” 

“Oh yes! ” he grumbled between his teeth. “It is very original 
to see a poor fellow wading up to his belly in the water when he 
ought by rights to be snug in bed. Perhaps you would like to go 
fishing with a lantern and billhook. That would be more original 
still.” 

A “What, not off yet, good-for-nothing?” shot out from the 
room behind saved me the trouble of answering that I would, after 
all, spare him the trouble of going, for there had been as much bitter 
irony in his remarks as willingness to give me pleasure. At the same 
time we heard the footsteps of the mistress of the inn approaching, 
accompanied by a kind of heavy grunting, that boded no good for 
the laggard Maurice. He sensed this so well that he quickly opened 
the door, passed out, and closed it again without waiting any longer, 
so anxious was he to put two inches of pinewood between his lazi¬ 
ness and the wrath of our gracious hostess. 

“It was my fault,” I called over my shoulder to the Presence as 
I opened the door to behold the lantern flying from me at forty 
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paces distance. “I delayed the poor boy by asking him questions-- 
don’t grumble at him!” I raced after the will-o’-the-wisp lantern, 
which was fast disappearing. 

Since my eyes were fixed at about horizon level (for I feared to 
lose sight of my precious beacon light) no sooner had I taken ten 
paces than I ran straight into the trailing chains of our coach, and 
went rolling into the middle of the road with a terrible noise, com¬ 
ing to rest with a brilliant vision of stars. The uproar of this fall, 
which must have reached Maurice, far from delaying him, if any¬ 
thing lent wings to his flight. No doubt he felt that he might now 
have to endure the wrath, not of one person, but two. 

The confounded beacon now seemed like a Jack-o’-Lantern, it 
receded so rapidly, leaping and zig-zagging as it went. I had lost, 
by my tumble, nearly a minute, as I found when I groped my way 
to my feet, and Maurice had gained so much ground that I began 
to lose hope of overtaking him. I was beginning to lose my temper; 
my knees were bruised, and so was my left cheekbone—where they 
had hit the ground. I felt constrained to tread warily, if only to spare 
myself another such fall. What with the dizziness, pain and humilia¬ 
tion of my mishap, I became transformed momentarily into a char¬ 
acter quite different from my own: I stopped suddenly in my 
tracks, and stamping the road furiously with my foot, 1 gave vent 
to words that were my last resource. 

“Scicredieu —Maurice! Wait for me! ” 

It seemed that despair had imparted to that short, but energetic 
injunction a note of menace fully understood by ,the distant 
Maurice, for he stopped short, and the gyrating will-o’-the-wisp 
lantern quivered a moment, then became a fixed star. 

“Pcirdieu ! ” said I as I approached him with extended arms and 
gingerly groping feet, “You’re a fine fellow!—you hear me fall— 
you listen to me splitting the flagstones of the village with my knees 
because I can’t see an inch before me—and you clear off faster than 
ever—look here! ” and I showed him my soiled trousers, “and also 
here,” and I displayed my bruised cheekbone. “Those are thanks to 
the chains of that hotel coach you carelessly left trailing in front of 
the inn door. It is unheard of: no lamps, nothing to give warning. 
Just look at me! —a pretty sight, I must say! ” 
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Maurice regarded my various damages and gave ear to my 
various complaints, and when I had brushed the dust from my 
clothes and extracted a dozen or so fragments of gravel from my 
hands, remarked: 

“See what it is to go fishing at half past nine at night!” and 
phlegmatically resumed his road. 

However disposed I felt to resume the argument, l judged it 
better not to do so; there seemed to be a devastating logic in his 
last remark. So we continued our journey for about ten minutes 
more, without the interchange of a word, stepping within the circle 
of light cast by the accursed lantern. At length Maurice stopped. 

“Here we are,” he announced. 

1 heard the noise of a river in a small ravine running down the 
eastern slopes of Mont Cheville and which, after crossing the 
high road beneath a small bridge that I now began to distinguish, 
threw itself into the Rhone only two hundred paces from us. 

Whilst 1 was noting these things Maurice made his preparations, 
which consisted of taking off his shoes and gaiters, removing his 
trousers and shirt and rolling back and pinning the sleeves of his 
undervest. The final effect was like a picture by Holbein or Albrecht 
Durer. As 1 was thinking this to myself he came back to my side. 

“Well, aren’t you coming?” he asked. 

“You’re not going into the water?” 

“And how are you going to get trout for your breakfast if I 
don’t go in and get some?” 

“But I’m not going fishing.” 

“No, but you came here to see me fish, didn’t you?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Then take off your trousers, or go in with them on—it’s all the 
same to me. Please yourself. There’s no law against it.” He left me 
and clambered down the steep, stony ravine, at the bottom of which 
the river that was to witness the marvellous sport foamed and 
tumbled. 

I followed him, tottering down amongst the pebbles which rolled 
about under my feet, clinging to him meanwhile, for he was as 
steady as an iron post. There were some thirty feet of this 
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precarious path to negotiate. Maurice noticed the great difficulty 
I had in maintaining my balance. 

“Here,” he said, “take the lantern.” 

He didn’t have to repeat his command. I took the lantern: then, 
with his freed hand he seized me by my arm under the armpit with 
that amazing strength which I have noticed in mountain youths of 
only ten years of age, and sustained and guided me in that danger¬ 
ous descent, his sense of duty as a guide winning over the sense of 
injury he felt towards me. Thanks to his help, I arrived safely at 
the water’s edge. I tested the water with my hand; it was glacial. 

“Are you really going in, Maurice?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied, taking the lantern from my hand and 
putting one foot into the torrent. 

“But the water’s like ice!” I expostulated, taking his arm as 
though to restrain him. 

“It comes down from the glacier about half a league off,” he 
returned, evidently not seeing the point of my exclamation. 

“But I never expected you would have to do anything like this, 
Maurice,” I replied. 

“Didn’t you say you wanted trout for your breakfast, to¬ 
morrow?” he demanded. 

“Oh yes, certainly, I did say that—but I had no idea what it 
entailed, that fancy of mine. If I had known that it meant you, 
Maurice, having to strip and wade in an icy torrent, and to risk a 
dose of pneumonia that might kill you within a week, I should never 
have expressed such a wish. Come out, Maurice, I say.” 

“And my mistress—what do you think she will say?” he asked. 

“I will take on that responsibility—let us go,” I answered. 

“We can’t do that,” he observed, and put his other foot into the 
stream. 

“What do you mean—‘we can’t do that’?” I asked. 

“You’re not the only one who likes trout,” he replied, “I don't 
know why, but all travellers seem to like trout—a rotten fish, full 
of bones; still, there’s no accounting for taste.” 

“What are you trying to say?” I pursued. 

“Only this—that if I were not doing this for you, I should be 
doing it for someone else, so, you see, I must go fishing in any case. 
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There are some travellers who have a fancy for chamois, and they 
say: ‘Look, when we return from taking the waters to-morrow, we 
would like chamois for dinner.’ Chamois! I’d as soon eat an old 
goat! However, that’s by the way. When they have made their 
request the mistress calls Pierre just as she called me when you 
said ‘I would like some trout for breakfast’—Pierre, you under¬ 
stand, is the lad who hunts just as I am the lad who goes fishing— 
and the mistress says—‘Pierre, go and get a chamois! ’ just as she 
says to me: ‘Maurice, ,go and catch some trout!’ Pierre says 
‘Good!’ and sets out with his rifle at two o’clock in the morning. 
He climbs over glaciers and scrambles down crevasses big enough 
to swallow a whole village; he gropes his way over rocky peaks 
where you would break your neck twenty times—at least judging 
by the way you slithered down this slope—and then at four o’clock 
in the afternoon he returns with a basket slung over his shoulder— 
until one day he doesn’t return!” 

“Why doesn’t he return?” I enquired. 

“Well, Jean, who preceded Pierre, was killed that way, and also 
Joseph who was before Jean, died of an illness that you just now 
called ‘pneumonia.’ Ah well, none of this stops me from stabbing 
for trout, or Pierre from hunting his chamois.” 

“But I have heard it said,” I replied in astonishment, “that those 
who do these kinds of exercises do them for the pleasure of the 
thing, and that these hunters and fishermen think nothing of 
danger—spending the night in the mountains, looking for chamois, 
sleeping all night on a river bank so as to be ready to cast a hook 
with the crack of dawn.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Maurice, with a gravity of tone I should have 
thought impossible with him, “quite true: there are those who do 
as you say ...” 

“Well, who are they?” 

“Those who have to hunt and fish for others.” 

My chin dropped on to my chest at this remark. I looked pen¬ 
sively into the face of this youth, who, without being aware of the 
fact, had just flung a bitter reproof in the teeth of human justice. 
Here in these mountains, these Alps, this land of high snows, eagles 
and Liberty, was to be found this Advocate in the Great Trial of 
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those who have not against those who have, and that without any 
hope of gaining the day. Here, too, were men still trained like hunt¬ 
ing dogs or falcons, to bring back to their masters the game or fish 
in return for their bare subsistence. 

The situation was indeed bizarre, for what prevented the men 
from fishing and hunting on their own behalf? Nothing but the 
habit of obedience. And in that habit, ingrained in those who would 
be free, is to be found the greatest obstacle to those who would 
free them. 

Meanwhile Maurice, who little knew what effect his remarks 
had upon me, had waded into the water almost up to his middle, 
and begun a method of fishing of which I had no knowledge what¬ 
ever, and which I would have pronounced impossible had I not seen 
it done before my very eyes. I then understood the use of those 
strange instruments I had seen him arming himself with instead of 
the usual rod and line. 

In fact, that lantern, with its long metal tube, was designed to 
explore the bed of the stream, whilst the tubular handle itself, 
projecting above the water, ensured the flow of air necessary to 
keep the wick burning within the globe. Thus the river bottom was 
illuminated by a pale, wavering circle of light which faded out to¬ 
wards the periphery. The trout caught within the ray of light made 
straight for the lantern, to swim around it, fascinated by the light. 
Maurice slowly raised his left hand, which held the lantern; the 
strange night flies, fascinated, following the ascending motion of his 
arm. Suddenly, when a trout appeared at the surface, he struck 
downwards with the billhook, hitting the fish on the head so adroitly 
that, stunned by the blow, it momentarily sank, only to re-appear 
soon afterwards dead and bloody, and to pass into the sack slung 
round his neck. 

I was astonished; my superior intelligence, of which I was 
previously so proud, was confounded. It was evident to me that had 
I, the day before, found myself on a desert island with nothing but 
a lantern and a spear and some trout at the bottom of a stream, 
'all my superior intelligence would not have prevented me from 
starving! 

Maurice had no suspicion of the admiration he had aroused in 
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me, and continued with his fishing, choosing the finest specimens in 
his charmed circle, as though the owner of a private fish pond, and 
ignoring the leaner and lesser fry. 

At length I could hold back no more; I took off my boots, 
rolled up my trousers, in strict emulation of Maurice, and entered 
the river, forgetting in my enthusiasm the fact that the water was 
a good two degrees below zero, or that the stones of the river-bed 
were bruising my feet, and took the lantern and spear from 
Maurice’s hands. 

The moment I saw a superb specimen appear within my magic 
circle I put into operation all the motions I had seen Maurice per¬ 
form, and judging my time, struck the fish in the middle of the back 
with the spear, a blow fit to split a log . . . 

The unfortunate creature came up in two parts. 

Maurice picked them up, looked at them for a moment, and 
threw them back into the water with an expression of disgust, 
saying as he did so: 

“Not fit to take back!” 

Unfit to take back or not, I was determined to have that fish. 
Accordingly I recovered my two fragments and returned with my 
trophy to the bank. It was time. The cold had penetrated to my 
very bones and my teeth were chattering. 

Maurice followed me. He had caught his quota of fish: three 
quarters of an hour had sufficed to provide him with eight trout. 

We dressed ourselves, and took the road back to the inn with 
all speed. 

“Pardieu\” I exclaimed to Maurice as I picked my way, “if any 
of my Parisian acquaintances had happened to pass along that 
road tonight and had recognised me in that outlandish dress, lantern 
and spear in hand, standing in an icy torrent, pretending to be 
fishing, then, in less time than it takes to go from here to Paris and 
back you can be sure that, on my return, the first news-sheet I 
picked up would contain an article stating that the author of Antony 
had had the misfortune to go mad during his travels in the Alps, 
and they would not fail to add ‘an irreparable loss to the cause of 
Dramatic Art!’” 

I fell to reflecting on this idea, but the current of my thoughts 
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was constantly interrupted, I found, by thoughts of a stool in the 
inglenook of the inn kitchen, which I had noticed on my way out, 
and on which was ensconced an enormous cat, basking in a warmth 
of some forty-five degrees. 1 had remarked on the animal’s incom¬ 
bustibility with some admiration and envy. 

“As soon as we reach the inn,” I said to myself, “I will remove 
the beast and ensconce myself in his place! ” 

Dominated by this pleasurable idea, which gave me hope and 
courage, I hurried on, and since in order to restore a meagre 
measure of warmth to my numbed fingers I had retained possession 
of the lantern, I arrived back at the inn without further accident, 
despite my speed, and banged upon the door which stood between 
me and the stool that was the blissful object of my desires. I 
knocked like a man who has no time to waste; our hostess in per¬ 
son came to open the door. I swept past her like an apparition, 
crossed the dining room in three strides and burst open the kitchen 
door. 

The fire was out! 

At the same time I heard the mistress of the house, who had 
followed me as quickly as she could, ask Maurice; 

“What’s the matter with the gentleman?” 

“I think he feels cold,” Maurice answered. 

Ten minutes later I was in bed with a warming pan and a bowl 
of mulled wine beside me to combat symptoms of a disturbing 
nature that seemed to call for energetic precautions. 

Thanks to these prompt measures I got off with nothing worse 
than an abominable cold. 

Nevertheless, it was worth it, since I had the honour to discover 
and describe a scientific fact that the Academy of Common Cook¬ 
ing Practices should thank me for, I think. 

It is that in the Valais, trout is fished by means of a lantern and 
a billhook. 
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The Salt Mines of Bex 


The next day, after having eaten my trout, 1 set out to visit the 
salt mines. 

Maurice, with whom I had come to be on good terms, pointed 
out to me a by-road leading from the inn garden, which, he said, 
would take me by a shorter and more picturesque route to my des¬ 
tination. The first hill is rather fatiguing, but is rewarding for the 
view that opens out with each step that one takes. At the summit 
the path meanders through a grove of fine chestnut trees, that noth¬ 
ing whatever protects from a hungry traveller. This tempting sight 
aroused in me all the marauding instincts of my boyhood, and pick¬ 
ing up a large stone, I hurled it with all my strength at the trunk of 
a most likely-looking tree, to be rewarded with a veritable shower 
of chestnuts. As they were still encased in their outer covering I 
resorted to the technique known to every schoolboy, of rolling them 
gently but firmly between the sole of my shoe and the ground. This 
liberated the enclosed nuts, which quickly emerged in their shining 
shells, and in a few moments my pockets were full of them and I 
resumed my way, munching away at the Castanae Molles like any 
squirrel or a Virgilian shepherd. 

When I find myself travelling along a road not in itself offering 
much interest or distraction, I find it useful to exercise the mind or 
the body, and offer the idea to anyone discovering himself in a 
similar situation. To occupy my mind, I recite aloud lines from 
Victor Hugo or Lamartine, beginning again when I reach the end, 
until eventually the words mean nothing and I become lost in the 
rhythm, deliciously intoxicated by the mere sounds. 

As for the task assigned to the body on this occasion, having 
stuffed my pockets with chestnuts, I took them out one by one and 
carefully peeled them with my penknife, spending as much care on 
this performance as would an artist who sculpts the head of M. de 
Voltaire on a holly-cane. Thanks to these resorts the time and dis¬ 
tance ceased to divide themselves into hours and miles. In this way 
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I arrived at the salt-mines without knowing how long I had been 
on the road. 

The miners themselves, on finishing their turns of duty, or in 
their rest periods, are willing to show travellers over the workings. 
I spoke to one of them and he at once offered to conduct me. Our 
preparations consisted of taking a lighted lamp in our hands and a 
box with flint, steel and tinder. Thus armed, we advanced towards 
an opening at the foot of the mountain about eight feet high by five 
feet wide, over which was an inscription giving the date on which 
the first blow of the pick had been struck against virgin rock. 

My guide led the way into the depths. The gallery into which we 
plunged preserved a uniform height and width as we continued, and 
contained at intervals inscriptions recording the annual progress 
made by the first excavators who, little by little, had pierced the live 
rock with their well-tempered tools, and since the rock was fre¬ 
quently of a crumbly texture, had strengthened the roof and sides 
of the workings with shorings of timber, against that collapse of 
rock which constantly menaces the workers. On either side of the 
causeway was a kind of channel or guttering of wood, through 
which coursed a stream of water, one salty and the other sulphurous, 
for the mountain excretes a certain amount of both these chemicals, 
which are carefully separated. As for the path along which we 
walked, it was composed simply of slippery planks of wood, each 
about eighteen inches wide, placed end to end. 

After penetrating the interior for about a hundred yards, we 
found on our right a small stairway by which we climbed to the first 
reservoir, a chamber about eighty feet in circumference and nine feet 
high. The liquid enclosed contained about five or six parts of saline 
matter to one hundred parts of water. Continuing along the same 
gallery for another twenty-five yards, we came to a second reservoir. 
Again we climbed a stairway, the steps of which were slippery on 
account of the prevalent moisture, into a chamber as high as the 
first, but whose circumference was about double. In this reservoir 
the saline content was twenty-five parts, however. A peculiarity of 
this second chamber was the echo, being only slightly less remark¬ 
able than that of the Simonetta, near Milan, which repeats each 
word. As we entered the second gallery my guide suddenly stayed 
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me by the arm, and, before I could stop him, gave vent to a shout. 
For a moment I thought the mountain was about to engulf us, such 
was the roaring and rumbling that ensued. It was fully a minute 
before the echoes faded away. I listened to them bounding and 
rebounding, and becoming fainter and fainter, until they died away 
in the remote reaches of the cavern, reminding one of the growling 
of a bear surprised in the depths of his lair. There was something 
frightening in those noisy repercussions of the human voice, uttered 
in a place where they were never intended to be heard. 

We resumed our journey, and soon the guide negotiated a round 
balustrade on our right, and, putting his foot upon the first rung 
of a ladder that disappeared perpendicularly downwards into a 
shaft, invited me to follow him. I suggested that he should precede 
me so that I might take account of the details of the descent. He 
therefore led the way down the first ladder, which came to rest on 
a jutting-out point of rock, from which began a second ladder 
extending still further into the depths. On this perilous platform he 
told me that below us lay a spring from which a salt-water stream 
emerged, and that it was customary to show this to the visitor. I 
had no very enthusiastic curiosity to see this phenomenon, parti¬ 
cularly as the road to it was badly lighted and fairly arduous. 

However, I had a sneaking feeling of shame about it, so in 
my turn I placed a foot on the first rung of the ladder; thus 
we descended, he with an assured carelessness, and I with a 
scrupulous care for my foothold, counting every rung. At the 
end of five minutes of this exercise, and having reached my two 
hundred and sixty-fifth rung, I stopped a moment and cast my 
eyes below me. There was my guide, remorselessly /descending, 
and carefully preserving the same distance between himself and 
me that had divided us at the beginning. The lamp he carried cast 
an aura of light around him, reflected back from the humid and 
glistening walls, but below him all was swallowed up in obscurity 
so dense that I could just distinguish the top of another ladder that 
he pointed out to me, and no more. Seeing me stop, he stopped 
too, and we stared at each other for a moment, he looking up at 
me and I looking down at him. 

“Well?” he enquired. 
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“Tell me, my friend,” I countered, “are we near the end of our 
little ramble?” 

“We’ve done about a third of the distance,” he replied. 

“Ah, so we have very nearly four hundred and fifty more rungs 
to clamber down,” I observed. 

My guide dropped his head in order to deal with this mathe¬ 
matical problem, and then looked up. 

“Four hundred and fifty-seven,” he announced. 

“Which puts,” I ruminated aloud, “four hundred and fifty-seven 
feet between me and the bottom.” 

“Sheer,” he agreed. 

“So that if the ladder gave way . . .?” 

“You would fall a hundred feet more than from the weather 
cock on the spire of Strasbourg Cathedral.” 

The shock of this statement caused me to make an involuntary 
movement with my hands towards the ladder—an instinctive clutch¬ 
ing action—and thus I let go the lamp to which I had so carefully 
clung, as much for its warmth as its light, and heard it hurtle down¬ 
wards, bouncing from rung to rung of the ladder until a muffled 
noise announced that it had arrived at the destination to which we 
were addressed, viz., the water below. 

“Whatever’s the matter?” asked my guide. 

“A momentary giddiness, that’s all,” I replied. 

“Diablel ” he exclaimed, “must you really do that? It’s very 
unhealthy in this part of the world!” 

I was entirely of his opinion in this matter, so, to restore myself 
to myself I gave a quick shake of the head as one does on awaken¬ 
ing and set myself to continue the descent with redoubled care. I 
went closer to my guide than hitherto, for I was now without a lamp, 
but his shone and glittered like a glow-worm on a hedge. At the end 
of ten minutes we reached the bottom of the fifty-second ladder 
which rested on a clayey platform just one foot above the water. I 
looked around for signs of my lamp, but of course it had disap¬ 
peared. 

Once on terra firma I began to regather my somewhat abstracted 
and occupied thoughts, and soon became aware of something that 
had hitherto escaped my notice; I was breathing with difficulty. It 
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seemed to me that the surrounding walls were pressing in on me. 
My breast seemed constricted; I felt stifled, as one does sometimes 
in dreams. This was not to be wondered at, since the only air that 
reached us had to come in by the same entrance from the exterior 
world as we did, and we were at that moment seven hundred and 
thirty-two feet below the level of the gallery. As the gallery itself 
was some nine hundred feet below the mountain top, it meant there 
were about one thousand six hundred feet of earth above our heads. 
I was entitled to feel a little stifled 1 

The unease under which I laboured was noticed by my guide, 
who told me about the various labours that had to be undergone 
in order that the mine should extend to our present position. He 
added, that to find a still more abundant spring, they had sunk yet 
another deeper shaft, and had reached a further depth of a hundred 
and fifty feet when they met an obstruction that had resisted their 
sharpest instruments. After giving me this information my guide 
placed a foot on the first rung of the ladder to return, and I admit 
that when he proposed to lead in that direction I was eager enough 
to follow. We completed the ascent without accident, and it was 
with no small relief that I found myself again in the gallery. 

We continued our journey along the corridor, driven so straightly 
into the bowels of the earth that when I turned round to review the 
path we had followed, I could see in the distance the entrance 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, continually diminishing in size the 
further we went. At four thousand feet from the entrance the gal¬ 
lery made a bend, and before adventuring further, I took a last look 
back. Daylight still glowed in the distance, but only as a feeble star 
in a firmament of blackness. I turned again to follow my guide, and 
the star vanished. 

After walking about another four thousand feet we reached a 
vein of solid mineral salt: here the passage widened out into an 
immense circular cave. Whatever could have been of use to man 
had been torn from the bowels of the mountain. Wherever a trace 
of salt had been discovered, they had followed and excavated it with 
their avaricious burrowings. On every side one could discern new 
galleries begun, then, at a longer or shorter distance, abandoned, 
reminding one of saints’ niches in a cathedral, or a hermit’s hill with 
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its plethora of hollowed-out cells. There was something profoundly 
saddening about that devastated quarry, suggesting to me a house 
that had been pillaged and evacuated, leaving all its doors and win- 
dows wide open. 

A few steps further rays of light from the outside world fell on 
a huge wheel, thirty-six feet in diameter, set vertically, and kept 
turning by a fall of fresh water from the full height of the mountain. 
This wheel served to work the pumps which drew the salt and sul¬ 
phur waters from below, and sent them through conduits to the 
outside mine. 

The rays of light referred to came from a ventilation shaft nearly 
circular in shape and connecting vertically with the summit of the 
mountain. This vent acted as a telescope, and my guide assured me 
that when the weather was fine one could see the stars through it, 
even at mid-day. It happened to be a day on which not a cloud 
was to be seen in the sky, so I studied the heavens with scrupulous 
persistence for a period of at least ten minutes, at the end of which 
time I remained more than ever convinced of the magnificent 
national pride of the Valaisan! 

My inspection of the ventilator did at least one good thing for 
me; it enabled me to fill my lungs with fresher air than any I had 
breathed during the last half-hour. 

This welcome interlude over, I was able to resume my journey 
with renewed courage. Soon after, my guide stopped and asked me 
whether I wished to go by way of the higher or lower tunnel. In 
my turn I asked him what difference there was between those ways 
out. He replied that if we took the high tunnel we should have to 
climb up four hundred rungs, and if we went by the low road we 
should have to descend seven hundred rungs. I hurriedly decided 
in favour of the four hundred rungs; I remembered the wells—and 
told myself that I had had quite enough of them for one day. 

Arrived at the top of the ladder we saw daylight at the end of 
the gallery. To me, this was a very welcome sight: I had travelled 
nearly two miles underground and had found the journey interest¬ 
ing—but just a little too wearying. 

The exit towards which we made brought us out into a narrow 
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gulley, and a half hour’s walk along a steep track to the opening 
by which we had entered. 

Now came the moment to settle with my guide. I owed him, 
according to my reckoning, for his services as a conductor and the 
price of the lamp I had lost. I estimated both together at six francs, 
which I paid him, and judging by the profusion of his thanks my 
estimate was not niggardly. 

I was expected back at Bex at 11 a.m., which meant that I had 
plenty of time in hand. Martigny, where I intended to spend the 
night, was only some fifteen miles away, and I had only to pick up 
my bag and stick at the inn before setting out. I was particularly 
anxious to see the waterfall at Pissevache, which had been lauded 
to me as being one of the marvels of Switzerland. After an hour 
and a half’s journey I beheld the wonder. On rounding a bend I 
saw a mighty fall of water, looking like a gigantic stream of milk, 
hurling itself down the mountain side, and cutting a swathe through 
the black rock. Water in its natural condition is a pleasant sight 
from any point of view; it is to a landscape what a mirror is to a 
room—the most animate of inanimate things. But of all its aspects, 
that of a waterfall is certainly the most living. One is almost inclined 
to grant it a soul as one becomes absorbed in the titanic efforts it 
makes in hurling itself against the rocks. You listen to its thun¬ 
derous reverberations as it falls; you sigh as it tumbles, as though 
against its will, unconsoled by the brilliant veil of mist it throws 
around the sun as it hurtles down; and finally, somewhat assuaged, 
you follow it with your eyes as it spreads itself tranquilly out on 
its course down the valley, much as you watch the progress of a 
friend from the turbulence of youth to the serenity of age. 

The Falls of Pissevache descend from Mont Salanfe, one of the 
finest mountains of the Valais; the actual fall measures some four 
hundred feet. 
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The Bear Steak 

I arrived at the Hotel de la Poste at Martigny towards four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

“ Pardieu \” I exclaimed to the innkeeper as I stuck my alpen¬ 
stock in the chimney corner and my hat on the crook of the stick, 
“Its rough going from Bex!” 

“Oh, only fifteen miles, monsieur.” 

“Yes, no doubt—but that’s as good as thirty in France. How 
far is it to Chamonix?” 

“Twenty-two miles.” 

“Thanks. Let me have a guide ready at six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, will you?” 

“You are going on foot, monsieur?” 

“Yes.” I saw that if my leg-worthiness rose in mine host’s 
esteem, my social standing declined. 

“Monsieur is an artist?” continued the landlord. 

“After a fashion.” 

“Will you be taking dinner, monsieur?” 

“Every day—without fail.” 

Now as meals are pretty dear in Switzerland, and dinner costs 
four francs, payable in advance, and with no reduction, with a 
prudent eye to economy I had often tried to save on this meal, but 
without success. However, after considerable reflection I had con¬ 
trived to find a middle course between the inflexibility of hotel¬ 
keepers and the cries of my conscience; this was to remain seated 
at the dinner table until I had consumed an amount equal to six 
francs in value. I consider that I saved myself some forty sous by 
these means. Only, my host, seeing me set about my meal in this 
way, and hearing me cry “Gargon—second course, please! ” would 
mutter between his teeth: “There’s an Englishman who speaks 
pretty good French!” Clearly the innkeeper of Martigny was 
not gifted with the physiognomic omniscience of his compatriot, 
Lavater, since he dared to put to me the impertinent question, “Will 
you be taking dinner?” 
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Having heard my affirmative reply, mine host continued: “You 
have chosen a good day, monsieur; we still have some bear left.” 

“Indeed! ” I ejaculated, my enthusiasm only moderately aroused 
by the prospect. “Is this bear of yours good?” 

The innkeeper smilingly nodded his head with an expression 
that said clearly: “When you’ve once tasted it you’ll never want to 
eat anything else.” 

“Very well, then,” I went on. “What time is dinner?” 

“At half-past five.” 

I consulted my watch. It was only ten-past four. 

“Good,” I said as I walked away, “I shall have time to look 
over the old castle.” 

“Would you like someone to show you round, and to tell you 
about the castle?” called out the landlord. 

“No, thank you, I will find my own way; as for being told about 
the castle—it was built by Peter of Savoy, surnamed the Great, if 
my memory serves me, somewhere towards the end of the twelfth 
century.” 

“You seem to know our history as well as we do ourselves, 
monsieur,” said mine host. 

I thanked him for his solicitude, for it was evident that he 
imagined he was paying me a compliment. 

“Oh, our district has been famous in its time,” he went on, “It 
had a Latin name, it has been the scene of great wars, and the 
residence of the Roman Emperor.” 

“Yes,” I continued in my turn, letting erudition fall carelessly 
from my lips like the Professor in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, 
“yes, Martigny is the Octodurum of the Celts, and its present 
inhabitants are the descendants of the Veragriari mentioned by 
Caesar, Pliny, Strabo and Livy, who even call them ‘half-Germans.’ 
About fifty years before Christ, Sergius Galba, one of Caesar’s 
lieutenants, was besieged here by the Sedunisi; here the Emperor 
Maximianus tried to make his army sacrifice to false gods, and 
brought about the martyrdom of Saint Maurice and all the Theban 
Legion; and lastly, when Petronius, Prefect of the Praetorium, was 
appointed to divide Gaul into seventeen provinces, he separated 
Valais from Italy, making your town the capital of the Pennine 
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Alps, which together with Tarantaise became the seventh province 
of Vienna. Isn’t that so, mine host?” 

Mine host was speechless with admiration. I saw I had made an 
impression. I turned towards the door, and he stood aside against 
the wall, his hat in his hand, as I strutted jauntily past him, hum¬ 
ming as much out of tune as I could: 

“Viens, gentille dame; 

Parais, je t'attends . . 

I had not gone down ten steps when I heard mine host call out 
to a servant, “Get number three ready for his Lordship!” 

Number three was the room where Marie-Louise slept when 
she passed through Martigny in 1822. 

Thus my display of pedantry had borne the fruit 1 hoped for; 
it had secured me the best bed in the inn, and beds had been my 
bane ever since 1 left Geneva. 

I ought to explain that the beds in Swiss hotels consist simply 
of a straw mattress and a horse-hair bolster, over which is stretched 
a kind of table-cloth masquerading as a sheet. This table-cloth is 
so short that it can neither be tucked under the mattress at the foot 
of the bed nor around the bolster at the top, the result being that 
one’s feet and head can have the benefit of it alternately, it is true, 
but never simultaneously. Add to this the fact that the covering of 
the bolster is so tight that the bristles pierce the linen and impinge 
upon the unfortunate traveller’s skin so as to produce the effect of 
sleeping upon an enormous hair-brush, and you have the complete 
picture. 

Lulled by the expectation of a comfortable night, I took a tour 
around the town lasting about an hour and a half—time enough to 
see everything of interest in this former capital of the Pennine Alps. 

When I returned to the inn I found the other guests already at 
table. I threw a quick and uneasy glance around. The chairs were 
packed close together and every one was occupied. No place had 
been reserved for me! 

A cold shiver ran through me; I turned to look for mine host: 
he was, as it happened, just behind me, and his expression seemed 
to me to be Mephistophelian. He was smiling . . . 
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“What about me?” I demanded, preparing to jump down his 
throat. 

“It’s all right,” he replied, pointing to a little table set apart, 
“don’t alarm yourself—a gentleman like you ought not to dine with 
ordinary people.” 

Oh, the worthy Octodurian! And I had suspected him of bad 
intentions! 

My little table was sumptuously served. The first course con¬ 
sisted of four dishes. In the middle was a piece of steak calculated 
to put any English steak to shame. 

The landlord observed that my gaze was riveted on this steak, 
and leaning forward, murmured mysteriously in my ear: 

“There is not a steak like that anywhere else in the world!” 

“What kind of steak is it?” 

“Fillet of bear—just that and nothing else! ” 

I would rather he had left me under the illusion it was a fillet 
of beef. 

I gazed unenthusiastically at this vaunted delicacy; my thoughts 
roamed to those unfortunate beasts I had seen when I was a child, 
with a ring through their muzzles, led by a man with a chain, and 
dancing clumsily. astride a stick, like the child in Virgil; I heard 
again in imagination the muffled beat of the drum and the shrill 
piping of the flageolet to which the bears would dance, and the 
memory gave me no very great appetite for the dish in front of me. 

I put the steak on my plate, and by the way in which my fork 
sank into it I felt it had at least the same quality as that which 
doomed Mile, de Scudery’s sheep to so unhappy a fate. However, 
I still hesitated, turning it over and over, and regarding its well- 
browned sides, when my host, who had been observing my hesita¬ 
tion with astonishment, leant forward and murmured: 

“Just taste it, monsieur—then tell me what you think of it.” 

I cut a portion about the size of an olive, added to it as much 
butter as it would absorb, opened my mouth and brought my teeth 
resolutely together upon it, more in an effort to put a good face on 
the situation than in the hopes of conquering my repugnance. Mine 
host, standing just behind me, watched my every movement with 
the eager impatience of a man anticipating the pleasant surprise 
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you are going to have. Mine was great, I admit. However, I was 
careful not to be too precipitate in showing it; a second mouthful 
might not have the same effect. I cut another piece about twice as 
big as the first, and cautiously conveyed it to my mouth. 

“Do you say this is bear meat?” I asked, when I had swallowed it. 

“It is,” the landlord affirmed. 

“Really?” 

“Word of honour.” 

“Well, I must say it's very good.” 

At that moment a call for my worthy host rose from the big 
table, and satisfied that I was doing justice to his dish, he left me 
tete-a-tete with my steak. Three quarters of it had disappeared when 
he returned and resumed the conversation where it had been inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Yes, that animal was a splendid beast,” he observed. 

I nodded approval. 

“Weighing three hundred and twenty pounds.” 

“A very good weight, too,” I agreed, and emphasised my 
appreciation by taking an extra large mouthful. 

“He wasn’t caught without some trouble, I can tel! you,” he 
continued. 

“I can well believe it,” I said. The last morsel passed from my 
fork to my mouth. 

“Yes, the villain ate half the hunter who killed him.” 

The piece of meat dropped from my mouth as if impelled by 
a spring. 

“What the devil do you mean,” I exploded, turning to him, 
“cracking jokes like that on a man while he’s eating his dinner! ” 

“I’m not joking, monsieur; it is the simple truth! ” 

I felt my stomach turn over. 

Unperturbed my host went on; “He was a poor peasant from the 
village of Fouly, named Guillaume Mona. The bear, of which no 
more remains than that little morsel on your plate, came regularly 
every night to steal his pears, for bears will eat anything. It seems 
the beast had a preference for a particularly well-loaded tree. Who 
would believe that an animal can have the same tastes as a man 
and choose the best fruit in an orchard? Anyway, it happened that 
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the peasant, unhappily for him, preferred that tree to all the others 
too. He believed that it was some children who were raiding his 
enclosure, so he took his gun, loaded it with some coarse kitchen 
salt, and lay in wait for them. Towards eleven o’clock that night 
he heard a roaring coming from the direction of the mountains. Ten 
minutes later there came another roar, this time so loud that he 
thought he wouldn’t have time to beat a retreat to his house. He 
threw himself flat on the ground, hoping devoutly that the bear was 
coming for his pears, and not for him. Almost immediately the bear 
appeared in a corner of the orchard, made straight for his favourite 
pear-tree, passing within ten feet of Guillaume, climbed nimbly 
up the tree, the branches creaking under his weight, and began to 
devour his pears at such a rate as to make another visit unnecessary. 

After gorging himself, the bear descended the tree with the 
utmost reluctance, as though regretting having to leave any fruit 
behind, passing close to the huntsman, whose musket in the cir¬ 
cumstances could not have been of much use, and went leisurely 
back to the mountain. 

The whole performance had lasted about an hour, a period that 
seemed much longer to the man than to the bear. All the same 
Guillaume was brave, and he whispered to himself as the bear went 
off: ‘All right! You’ve got away with it this time. But just wait!’ 

The next day a neighbour called and found him busy sawing 
off the prongs of a pitchfork to make slugs. 

‘What are you doing, Guillaume?’ asked the neighbour. 

‘Oh, just amusing myself,’ he replied. 

His neighbour picked up one of the spikes, turned it over and 
over in his hands with the air of a connoisseur, and after a moment’s 
reflection said: 

‘Look here, Guillaume, be frank. You must admit that these 
bits of iron are for something tougher than chamois-hide.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ agreed Guillaume. 

‘You know I’ve always been a good neighbour,’ went on 
Fram^ois (for that was his name). ‘I’ll give you a hand in this: two 
men are better than one when dealing with a bear.’ 

‘That’s as maybe,’ replied Guillaume, and he proceeded to saw 
off the third prong. 
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'Look here. I’ll leave all the skin to you, and only share the 
reward and the meat.’ 1 

‘I’d rather have the lot,’ said Guillaume. 

‘But you can’t stop me looking for the bear’s tracks in the 
mountains and setting out to catch him.’ 

'You are quite free to do as you like.’ And Guillaume, having 
sawn off the last prong, began measuring a charge of powder double 
that necessary for a normal carbine, whistling as he did so. 

‘You’re taking your gun with you?’ hazarded his neighbour. 

‘Rather! These iron slugs are surer than a lead bullet.’ 

‘They’ll spoil the hide.’ 

‘They’re most likely to kill him.’ 

'When do you propose to start?’ 

‘I’ll let you know tomorrow.’ 

‘For the last time, will you let me in on it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I warn you—I shall go out to look for him myself.’ 

‘You’re welcome.’ 

‘Come on—let’s do it together.’ 

‘Each for himself.’ 

‘Well, so long, Guillaume.’ 

‘Good luck, neighbour!’ 

As he went, Francois saw Guillaume load his gun with the 
double charge of powder, slip in his three slugs and place the 
weapon in a corner. 

Passing by Guillaume’s house the same evening he saw him 
sitting on the bench near the door contentedly puffing at his pipe. 
He approached him. 

‘Good evening, neighbour,’ he said. ‘I bear no grudge. I’ve 
found the tracks of our bear, so really I don’t need your help. But 
I’ll repeat my offer if you like.’ 

‘Each for himself,’ replied Guillaume.” 

“It was this neighbour, Francois, who told me all this yester¬ 
day,” explained my landlord, “and he also said to me . . . 

‘Just think of it. Captain’ (for I’m a Captain in our local militia, 

’• The Swiss government offered a reward of 80 francs for every bear killed. 

—A.D. ( Author's note). 
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you know) ‘think of it. There was poor Guillaume, seated before 
his door with his arms folded, just as I have told you, as though 
he had never a care in the world—and when I think of what hap¬ 
pened after—’ ” 

“After,” I broke in on my landlord, all the instincts of the hunter 
roused in me. “What happened after?” 

“Well,” continued mine host, “after that my story teller could 
not tell me what Guillaume did that evening. Guillaume’s wife 
saw him take his gun, roll a grey canvas bag under his arm, and go 
out. She dared not ask him where he was going, for Guillaume was 
not the man to give an account of his comings and goings to a 
woman. As for Francois, it was quite true that he had found the 
bear’s tracks; he had followed them as far as Guillaume’s orchard, 
in which he had no right to trespass. Accordingly, he posted himself 
mid-way between the mountain and the orchard, in a pine-wood. 
It was a clear night; he saw Guillaume leave his house by the back 
door and go up to the foot of a rock that had at one time rolled 
down the mountain into the middle of the orchard, about twenty 
yards from the pear tree. Guillaume took up his position there, 
glancing carefully around to see that nobody was watching him. 
Then he unrolled his sack, got into it, leaving only his head and 
arms out. Such was the colour of the sack, exactly matching that of 
the rock, that Francois, although he was watching all the time, could 
not see Guillaume. 

A quarter of an hour passed while both waited for the bear. 

At last a long-drawn out roar was heard. Five minutes later 
Francois caught sight of the bear. But, either by some ruse of his 
ursine mind, or because he had scented the second hunter, the bear 
did not follow his usual course, which would have brought him to 
Guillaume’s left, but took a roundabout route which took him out 
of range of Francois’ gun, but no more than ten paces at the most 
from Guillaume’s hiding place. 

The latter did not stir, although the brute passed within ten feet 
of him. You might have thought he had not seen the beast he was 
lying in wait for, and which seemed actually to defy him by passing 
so close. The bear seemed equally unaware of the presence of an 
enemy as the wind was in the wrong direction, and he made swiftly 
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for his favoured tree. But just as it reared itself on its branches and 
embraced the trunk of the tree with its fore-paws, exposing its chest, 
a rapid flash blazed from the rock, and the whole valley reverber¬ 
ated with the sound of Guillaume’s double loaded gun and the 
bellowings of the mortally wounded animal. 

Everyone in the village must have heard the shot and the bear’s 
terrible roars. 

The bear took flight, lumbering again within ten feet of our 
huntsman, who, however, had taken the precaution of withdrawing 
his head and hands within the sack, and remained completely 
motionless. 

With bated breath, crouched on hands and knees, gripping his 
carbine with a vice-like grip, Franpois watched this scene. He’s a 
brave huntsman, but he told me that he would rather have been in 
his bed than tackling that bear! It was much worse when he saw 
the wounded animal, after making a short circuit, try to find his 
previous trail and making straight for the spot where he was. He 
made the sign of the cross (for our hunters are good Christians) 
breathed a short prayer, and looked to the priming of his gun. 

The bear, now only fifty feet away, staggered on, roaring with 
pain, stopping to lick the wound in its side, and to roll on the 
ground, then setting off again. 

Nearer and nearer came the beast. Forty paces—thirty paces— 
almost up against Francois’ barrel, when it suddenly stopped in its 
tracks, began sniffing the breeze blowing up from the village, gave 
a terrible growl, turned and made again towards the orchard. 

‘Look out, Guillaume!’ cried Franpois, and forgetting every¬ 
thing but his friend’s peril, he started to run after the bear: for he 
saw it was all up with Guillaume if he had not time to reload his 
gun. The bear had scented him. 

He had not gone ten steps when he heard a cry. It was a human 
cry, a cry of terror and anguish combined, uttered by a man at the 
height of human agony—‘Help!’ Then, silence. 

Franpois flew down the hill. As he drew near he could distin¬ 
guish the monstrous beast quite clearly, trampling on Guillaume’s 
body and tearing it to pieces. 

Franpois came within forty paces of the bear, which was so 
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enraged and intent on its prey that it did not seem to notice him. 
He dared not fire at the brute because of Guillaume, who might 
not have been dead; moreover, he was trembling so violently that 
he could not be sure of his aim. He picked up a stone and hurled 
it at the bear. 

The animal turned. They were so close that the bear reared on 
his hind legs to crush him. Francois could feel it pushing against 
the barrel of his gun, and, almost mechanically, he pulled the trig¬ 
ger and fired. 

The bear rolled backwards: the bullet had gone through its 
body and shattered the spinal column. 

Franpois let it drag itself away and rushed to Guillaume. It was 
no longer a man he found, not even a corpse, but just a mass of torn 
flesh and bones. The head had almost been completely devoured. 1 

Then, seeing lights moving in the village, he shouted again and 
again to indicate his whereabouts. Several villagers came running 
up, carrying weapons, for they had heard the cries and shots. 

Amongst them was Guillaume’s wife. It was a heart-rending 
scene. There was not a dry eye amongst them. 

A subscription fund was opened all over the Rhone valley on 
behalf of Guillaume’s widow, and it brought in the sum of seven 
hundred francs. Francois waived his right to the reward and gave 
the profits from the bear’s skin and flesh to the fund. Everyone did 
his best to alleviate the poor woman’s lot. Amongst others, the 
innkeepers of the district agreed to open a subscription list, and if 
you care to add your name, monsieur ...” 

“Most certainly. Hand it to me!” I cried. 

I had just added my offering and my signature, when a well- 
made, fair-haired young fellow of medium height entered the inn. 
This was the guide who was to conduct me to Chamonix the next 
day, and he wanted to know what arrangements I wished to make 
for the journey, and what time I wanted to set out. 

My answer was short and to the point. 

“At five a.m., and on foot.” 

L I declare that I have not exaggerated the account of Guillaume’s death 
in the least. No Valaisan is ignorant of the circumstances of this horrible 
story, and on my journey through the Rhone Valley I heard it repeated 
many times, with little variation.—A.D. ' ( Author’s note). 
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The Col de Balme 

My guide turned up on the tick of five, punctual as any alarm clock, 
and at five-thirty we were traversing the outskirts of Martigny 
together. On leaving the village we crossed the Drance, which rises 
in Mont St. Bernard, flows through the valley of Entremont and 
enters the Rhone between Martigny and Bastia. We soon left the 
main road, and took a footpath which struck out towards the valley, 
skirting the eastern side of the mountain. 

We had travelled about a mile and a half when my guide stopped 
and invited me to study the countryside that lay below us. At the 
first glance I understood why Caesar had attached so much impor¬ 
tance to the possession of Martigny, or to use the name it bore in 
Roman times, Octodurum. Placed as it was, this town became the 
natural centre of operations against Helvetia, via the Tarnade 
valley, against Gaul, by the very road we travelled, which leads 
to Savoy, and against Italy, by the old Ostiolum Montis Jovis, 
called today the Great St. Bernard, through which runs the old 
Roman road from Milan to Mayence. We soon found ourselves at 
the meeting point of these four roads, and looking along them one 
could see them disappearing into the distance, lost amidst the fan¬ 
tastic topography of the Alps, in one of the central valleys of which 
we were walking. In the valley itself the natural focal point is the 
old town of Martigny, that town where in Hannibal’s time lived 
those half-Germans mentioned by Caesar, Strabo, Livy and Pliny, 
whose protective walls enjoyed the dubious honour of housing 
the forces of those three colossi of the modern world: Caesar, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon. 

One’s eye roves from Martigny to the straight line of the Simplon 
road, cut boldly into the valley and stretched like a cord between 
Martigny and Riddes, whose respective church spires might be the 
fastening points. Over on the left the young Rhone serpentines its 
way at the end of the valley, undulating and flashing like the silver 
girdle of a young girl, and above it rises the double chain of the 
Alps, opening to the Col de Ferret, and enlarging to enclose the 
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entire length of the Valais, extending for a further hundred and 
fifty miles to where the Furka cuts between those two granite 
masses, the Galenstock and the Mutthorn. To the left, losing itself 
behind the old castle of Martigny, lies the road to Geneva, passing 
through the St. Maurice valley. On the right, visible for a distance 
of nearly three miles, can be seen the road to St. Bernard, as it 
follows the noisy and stony-bedded Drance, straggling sometimes 
on one and sometimes on the other side of the river, and from 
which, after leaving St. Pierre, a footpath leads to the celebrated 
Hospice of St. Bernard. In another direction (and this was the way 
we were now taking) the road became suddenly steep. 

The view of the ascent before us was such that it seemed to 
continue uninterruptedly to the sombre peak of Tete Noire, where¬ 
as on arriving at La Forclaz, fully expecting to have to climb this 
Pelion piled on Ossa, I found to my astonishment that a good five 
miles separate the two peaks which had seemed to be touching 
each other. In fact, there unexpectedly lay before us a valley of 
whose existence I had not the least suspicion. 

Accustomed though I was to distrusting the testimony of my 
eyes amongst these colossal mountain ranges, I was none the less, 
amazed to find this unsuspected enormous ravine at my feet. Far 
below me, at a depth of some two thousand feet, I made out a thin, 
tortuous stream, twisting and flashing its way from the huge Trient 
Glacier down through the length of the valley in a serpentine and 
capricious manner, like one of those spidery filaments one encoun¬ 
ters at the end of summer, splitting the mountain from its top to 
its base and flowing on to cast itself eventually into the Rhone 
between la Balmaz and Vernayaz. A few houses were scattered here 
and there, their grey roofs looking like great beetles crawling over 
the plain. Barely visible to my eye were two wispy roads, leading, 
one by way of Tete Noire and the other by the Col de Balme, to 
Chamonix. We were to travel by the latter route. 

We made our way down into the valley. My guide suggested that 
we should halt at a small, decrepit Hut on the edge of the road 
pompously designated as an “Inn.” Some rest was necessary, he 
told me, before we undertook the remaining two-thirds of our 
journey, for the next resting-place was situated on the slope of the 
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Col de Balme some seven or eight miles away. What emerged most 
clearly from his discourse, however, was the fact that he was 
thirsty. 

We were provided with a bottle of local wine, at the price of a 
Bordeaux, that would not have been used as salad-dressing in Paris, 
but which my guide drained voluptuously to the very dregs. Happily 
for me, I discovered what was to be found everywhere in Switzer¬ 
land—a glass of most excellent milk, into which I dropped a little 
kirschwasser. This made a somewhat meagre meal for a man who 
had fifteen miles hard going in front of him. My guide, who noticed 
my moody dissatisfaction as I sadly dropped a piece of alleged 
bread, hard and grey as a square inch of stone, into the acid mess 
before me, sought to give me courage by assuring me that at the 
hostelry at the Col de Balme I should be able to indulge in a good 
meal. 

I offered up a silent prayer at this news, and we took to our 
road again. After plodding for half an hour we arrived at the out¬ 
skirts of a pine-wood into which I had earlier noticed the Col de 
Balme road disappear. My guide had not deceived me; at that point 
the real climb began. However, I shall later have so much to say 
about difficult and dangerous climbs that I will here give just a few 
impressions as they occur to my memory. We began to edge along 
the steep overhang of the Col, having on our right a drop of about 
five to six hundred feet sheer, and beyond this precipice a mountain 
topped by a peak so sharp that the local people have named it the 
“Buet,” and which has recently acquired an additional celebrity 
because of the occurrence of a fatal accident to an Englishman who, 
in 1831, tried to reach its summit. 1 My guide pointed out 
to me the place, about two-thirds of the way up, where the unfor¬ 
tunate man’s foot had slipped, and described in detail the frightful 
path of his descent as his body bounced from rock to rock like a 
miniature human avalanche, to the place where he came to rest at 
the foot of the precipice, a mangled mass, no longer resembling 
anything human. 

The Buet was the scene, in 1800, of the first recorded fatal accident to 
a traveller in the High Alps, Monsieur F. A. Escher, who is commemor¬ 
ated by a monument near the bridge over the Diosaz, close to Servoz. 

(Editor s note). 
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For some time the air had been getting keener; still we went on 
climbing, and we were now seven thousand feet, more or less, above 
sea-level. Here and there we began to meet great patches of snow, 
and were aware that we were approaching the snow line. Pine and 
beech trees were no longer to be seen, and only hardy grasses grew 
in this region. An icy wind blew from time to time, freezing the 
perspiration on my forehead. My fatigue, however, turned to joyful 
relief when my guide told me that we would soon reach the inn of 
the Col de Balme. A few minutes later, in fact, I beheld on the slope 
of the mountain that separates the valleys of Chamonix and Trient, 
silhouetted against the intense blue sky, the red roof of that blessed 
house of call, and soon, the white walls which seemed to rise from 
the earth with each step we took. Finally we made out the door and 
the steps before it, where sat a reddish-coloured dog which, on 
seeing us approach, arose and ran towards us, signalling his 
approval of our advent to the house of his owner by the glow of his 
eyes and the enthusiastic activity of his tail. 

“Thanks, old chap—thanks!” I said, “we will certainly pay 
our respects to your master! ” 

I was in such a hurry to find the fire, and a chair near it, that 
I did not even cast a glance back over the famous valley of 
Chamonix, which, from the threshold of the inn, can be seen spread 
out in the full extent of its beauty. 

When our chilled bodies and hungry stomachs, those twin 
enemies of the traveller, had been made comfortable, my natural 
curiosity returned. I constrained my guide to lead me, with my 
eyes closed, to the place where I might open them most favourably 
on the view from our situation. The guide obligingly led me to a 
spot which commanded an uninterrupted view of that double 
Alpine range, and I opened my eyes. 

It was as though the curtain had been raised upon a magnifi¬ 
cent stage setting: delight mingled with awe at finding my puny 
self in the midst of such grandeur, as I saw before me a mighty 
panorama of mountain and valley, of snowy peaks towering sky¬ 
wards and dominating the rich green of the valley. It seemed like 
the Summer palace of the Winter-god! All round, as far as the eye 
could penetrate, were gaunt, jagged peaks, covered in scintillating 
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mantles that undulated downwards like petrified waves of the sea. 

It would be impossible to say which of the towering giants was 
the highest: the Aiguilles du Tour, de la Verte, or du Geant, or 
which glacier hung the most threateningly over the valley: 
d’Argentiere, des Bossons, or de Taconnay. Finally, on the horizon, 
the climax of that magnificent chain of peaks, seeming to make 
towards the Pyrenees, sitting like a great white bear upon an ice¬ 
berg in a Polar sea, rival of Chimborazo and the Immaus, that king 
of all the mountains of Europe, Mont Blanc itself, last step of the 
earth-bound stairway leading men towards the heavens. 

I remained lost in contemplation of that view for an hour, 
oblivious of the fact that there were four degrees of frost; but my 
guide, ,who had viewed that marvellous scene a hundred times 
before, was running round on all fours, playing with the dog to keep 
himself warm, pulling its tail and making it bark. Eventually, he 
was struck with an idea, and came to impart it to me. 

“If you would care to sleep tonight at this inn, monsieur,” he 
suggested with the air of a man who had no objection to doubling 
his fee and at the same time halving his day-hours, “I can gurantee 
a good supper and a good bed.” 

Tactless man! If he had left me in my brown study, I should 
have stayed there so late that I would, perforce, have had to chance 
whatever kind of supper and bed was to be had. 

The very idea filled me with such dismay that I at once came to 
myself. 

“No, no! ” I replied, “let us go.” 

“We are only half-way between Martigny and Chamonix,” he 
pointed out. 

“Never mind,” I persisted, “I am not in the least tired.” 

“But it is four o’clock already,” he protested. 

“Half past three,” I corrected. 

“There are nearly twelve miles hard going and only three hours 
of daylight in which to do it,” he expostulated. 

“We will do the last two miles in the dark, then,” I said firmly. 

“Ah, but you will miss the most wonderful views,” he pursued. 

“I shall be sure of a good supper and bed.” 
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My guide, who had exhausted his arguments, gave up and 
turned away with a sigh. We set off. 

What I saw on that stage of our journey so far as the fading 
light enabled me to distinguish were merely variations of that first 
wonderful view from the inn—variations marvellous to view but 
practically impossible to describe adequately. Besides, the plan of 
these Impressions, in so far as they have a plan, is concerned more 
with people than with places. 

It was quite dark when we arrived at Chamonix. We had 
travelled nine Swiss leagues in that last stage—nine leagues which, 
without exaggeration, were equal to twelve or fourteen French 
ones: not a bad day’s work. 

Three matters next occupied my full attention, and I recommend 
any traveller following me to do exactly as I did, which was: 

Firstly, to take a bath. 

Secondly, to have supper. 

Thirdly, to forward an invitation to dine the next day to: 

Monsieur Jacques Balmat, “of Mont Blanc.” 

This done, I retired for the night. 

Now should the name of Jacques Balmat be unknown to you, 
a very few words will explain who he is . . . 

He is the Christopher Columbus of Chamonix. 
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Jacques Balmat “of Mont Blanc" 

A traveller visiting Chamonix should never miss two remarkable 
phenomena to be found there, one on either side of the village. They 
are the Cross of la Flegere and the Mer de Glace. Neither of these 
wonders can be seen without climbing from the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, two chains of which meet and form the valley in which 
Chamonix is situated. On making these ascents, the traveller will 
find himself at a height of nearly four thousand five hundred feet, 
and the view from there will dominate the valley below. 

The Mer de Glace, sweeping down from the snowy summit of 
Mont Blanc, flows between the Aiguille de Charmoz and the 
Aiguille du Geant, spreading to the middle of the valley. Like an 
immense serpent the ice-flow winds itself about to fill up this valley 
completely, and, as though from the great green maw of the reptile, 
there bubbles forth the frigid torrent of the Aveyron. 

The first climb normally undertaken from here is this same 
Cross of la Flegere; at least, so I was informed by the guide the 
Syndic had given me. (At Chamonix, all the mountain guides are 
formed into a corps under the command of the official mentioned, 
who arranges the details of their service, or “letting,” so that no 
guide can profit at the expense of his fellows by making special 
terms with a traveller.) 

Since I had no particular desire to explore the Mer de Glace, I 
accepted the advice of my guide to visit the Cross of la Flegere, 
and on the next clay we set out. 

The road to the Cross is easy enough, saving a steep passage 
here and there, and one or two precipitous peaks. I have no great 
ability as a mountaineer, as, in the right time and place, the reader 
will discover, but I set about it as best I could. So far as I had gone 
along this road, it seemed to be a walkover compared with some 
clim bs I had negotiated before this, and after three hours going we 
reached the plateau. Once on this height I found myself face to face 
with that same view I had noticed the day before when on the Col 
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de Balme, the view that had shown me the vast panorama of which 
this was a part. 

I have previously remarked how difficult it is to judge distances 
in the mountains, and how one’s vision tends to play tricks. Now I 
saw from the Cross of la Flegere the little white cottage with the 
red roof, set on the slope of the Col de Balme, as clearly as if only 
an hour’s walk separated me from it, and yet it was actually about 
ten miles away—a stretch impossible to estimate from my present 
position. 

On surveying the mountain tops by which one is surrounded 
at this point, the first that take the eye are the Aiguille and Glacier 
du Tour. The former stands seven or eight thousand feet above sea 
level. Immediately after, one perceives the Aiguille and Glacier 
d’Argenticre, the latter stabbing upwards, black and sharp, to nearly 
13,000 feet. Behind this again rises the Aiguille Vertc, whose snow- 
clad summit reminds one of the giant in the ballad who stops eagles 
in their flight and shakes the clouds from his head. This peak over¬ 
tops her sister Argentiere by about 600 feet. Facing one will be 
seen, supported at the bottom by the rose-coloured Aiguille du Dru 
and the flanks of the Montanvert, the Mer de Glace spreading its 
expansive carpet and fully visible from this vantage point, the sur¬ 
face creased into waves that on closer inspection solidify into 
miniature mountains. 

The five sharp peaks that succeed to the view are those of 
Charmoz, Grepon, Blaitiere, Midi and Mont Maudit. The smallest 
is nine thousand feet high. 

Finally there rises the towering summit of Mont Blanc, which 
is, according to Andry de Gy, Tralles and de Saussure, nearly 
15,000 feet above sea level, and from which the glaciers of Bossons 
and Taconnay sweep down into the valley. 

After I had spent some time in contemplation of this immense 
panorama we turned to retrace our steps to Chamonix. Having gone 
halfway, I discovered I had lost my watch. I wanted to go back to 
look for it, but my guide interposed saying that this was his affair; 
’‘nothing is ever lost in the Chamonix valley,” he declared, and 
asking me to wait, he set off back along the road. I took up my 
position on a small flat piece of land, from which was to be seen 
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a view as nearly as fine as from the Cross of la Flegere, and awaited 
his return. Half an hour later I saw him returning, joyful and 
triumphant, through a pinewood we had traversed earlier. He had 
found my watch, and proved it by swinging it at the ends of its 
chain. His satisfaction was greater than mine, for when I offered 
him a recompense for the service he refused it. This misadventure 
delayed us about forty minutes, and it was getting on for four 
o’clock when we reached the village. As I approached the hotel I 
noticed an old man of about seventy, who, on a sign from the house- 
boy, rose from the bench on which he had been sitting and came to 
meet me. I guessed that he was the famous mountaineer of whom I 
had been told, and held out my hand to him. 

I was not mistaken; he was, indeed, that intrepid guide, Jacques 
Balmat, who, daring inconceivable dangers, had been the first to 
reach rthe summit of Mont Blanc and had blazed the trail for de 
Saussure. Courage had preceded Science. I thanked him for 
honouring me with his company, but the worthy fellow seemed to 
think I was twitting him, not understanding that 1 thought of him 
in the same way as I did of Columbus, who had discovered an un¬ 
known world, or Vasco da Gama, who had rediscovered a lost one. 
I invited my own guide to dine with this doyen of guides and 
myself, and to this suggestion he agreed with all the alacrity he had 
shown in refusing my money back on the Flegere road. 

I dined them a la carte, and the dinner seemed to please them. 
Over dessert, I turned the conversation upon Jacques Balmat’s 
exploits, and the old hero, whom the Montmeiltan wine had ren¬ 
dered gay and loquacious, asked nothing better than to tell me how 
he came by his nick-name “of Mont Blanc,” for of all the tales I 
coaxed from him, this was the one he was the most proud to relate. 
I begged him to omit no details of his perilous adventure, and he 
replied by holding out to me his empty glass, which I promptly 
filled again, and likewise that of my guide. 

“With your permission, sir,” he then said, rising from his chair, 
glass in hand. 

“Most certainly,” I replied, “And to your very good health, 
Balmat! ” 

We all drank to that. 
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Balmat drained his glass, smacked his lips, and hall closed his 
eyes in the manner of one searching through the files of his memory, 
a process not rendered any easier by the last glass of wine. My 
guide settled himself as comfortably as he could in his chair 
preparatory to listening to a story he had probably heard more than 
once already. He made a simple half-turn of his body and found 
himself with his feet towards the fire, his left elbow on the table, 
hand to chin, and right hand holding his glass. 

My own dispositions were as simple; I took out my notebook 
and pencil, and prepared to write. 

And what I now offer for the perusal of the reader is purely and 
simply what Balmat told us. 1 

“Hm!—let me see,” the mountaineer began. “Yes, it would be 
in 1786—I was only 25 years old then, not as you see me now, 
something over 70.1 had the legs of the devil and a stomach of iron 
in those days; I could do a march of three days without eating. 

One day I found myself lost in the Buet, having crunched over 
more than a little snow, I can tell you. More than once, looking at 
Mont Blanc, I had said to myself; ‘Only wait a bit, you! Standing 
there thinking no one can climb you! I’ll set foot on you one day 
—mark my words! ’ 

This thought jogged around in my head day and night. That 
day, I climbed up the Brevent, and from there—I could see it as 
plainly as I now see you—I studied Mont Blanc closely, seeking 
for a route by which to climb it. I watched it for hours. 

‘Bah! ’ I told myself at last. ‘If there isn’t a road. I’ll make one. 
I’ll climb it if I die! ’ 

I made my preparations. I took a stout stick with a good iron 
ferrule and at least double the thickness and length of a normal 
stick. I saw to it that my flask was full of brandy, and I put a hunk 
of bread into my pocket. Then I set out. 

Balmat’s claim to be the first to reach the summit of Mont Blanc, given 
world-wide credence by Dumas’s narration of it, and universally believed 
until the end of the century, is now generally held to be suspect. To 
those readers who are interested, I recommend The First Ascent of Mont 
Blanc, by Sir Gavin do Beer and Professor Graham Brown, in which the 
claims and counter-claims are thoroughly examined. Whatever the final 
verdict may be, one thing is clear, namely, that if a lie was told, the 
fault lay with Balmat and not with Dumas, who merely embroidered and 
dramatised what the old man told him. ( Editor's note). 
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I tried the approach by way of the Mer de Glace, but Mont 
Maudit barred my passage. Then I tried a route by the Aiguille du 
Gouter to the Dome, but this meant a weary drag of half a mile 
along a rough ridge, two feet wide with a drop of 1,800 feet, if my 
foot slipped ... no thank you! 

So I decided to change my route. I took a road by way of the 
Montagne de la Cote, and after three hours arrived at the Bossons 
glacier which I crossed without overmuch difficulty, and reached 
Grands-Mulets four hours later. This was something; I had earned 
my dinner. I crumbled a morsel of bread and drank a few drops. 
So far, so good! 

At the time of which I am speaking the plateau of Grands-Mulets 
was not the practical proposition it is today. One thing, however, 
worried me; should I find a suitable place to pass the night? 
Prospecting to the right and left, I found nowhere suitable. So, I 
continued my road, trusting to the mercy of Providence. 

After a further two and a half hours I found a place bare of 
snow and dry, a rock thrusting out of the snow, having a fiat sur¬ 
face about six or seven feet long. AU the comfort it afforded me 
was a place to await the coming of day—certainly not a place to 
sleep. 

It was now evening—seven o’clock—and I installed myself as 
conveniently as I could, taking another morsel of bread and another 
small drink, and prepared to pass the night. This was a minute’s 
job—my bed didn’t take long to make! 

At nine o’clock I saw a shadow like thick smoke form in the 
valley and come slowly on towards me. At half past nine it reached 
and enveloped me. However, I could see above me the last rays of 
the setting sun, which seemed reluctant to leave the summit of 
Mont Blanc, and I kept my eyes fixed on it until the last glow 
disappeared. 

That day had gone.- 

Placed as I was, facing towards Chamonix, I had on my left 
the immense snow-plain that stretches up to the Dome du Gouter, 
and to my right, almost within reach of my hand, a precipice of 
1,800 feet. Even supposing I could have slept, I would not for fear 
of rolling out of my bed. I sat on my sack and beat my feet on the 
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ground and ray hands together to keep my circulation going. Soon 
the pale moon rose in a halo of clouds and continued to sail above 
until eleven o’clock. At the same time I saw a beast of a mist slide 
down from the Aiguille du Gouter; soon it enveloped me, drench¬ 
ing me from head to foot. I wrapped my handkerchief around my 
head and said ‘Get on with it—do your worst! ’ 

Every now and then I could hear avalanches breaking, growling 
and rumbling like thunder, and at every other moment I could feel 
the mountain itself shiver with splitting glaciers. Although neither 
hungry nor thirsty, I had a nasty headache that took me just at the 
top of my skull and spread right down to my brow. 

Meanwhile the mist persisted. My breath gradually saturated 
the end of my handkerchief and froze there, while the snow melted 
on my clothes and soaked them. Soon I began to feci as though I 
were naked. I redoubled the energy of my physical exercises, and 
started singing in order to drive away depressing thoughts from my 
mind. My voice was lost in the snowy wilderness; no echoes res¬ 
ponded. Echo could not survive in the midst of that icy waste. 
Instead, it sounded so queer that I became afraid of my own voice. 

At two o’clock the sky paled towards the east and with those 
first gleams of returning day my courage returned too. The sun rose 
at last, contending with the clouds for possession of the heights of 
Mont Blanc, and I prayed devoutly for Sol to win. But the clouds 
grew thicker, the sun weakened, and I realised that I could not make 
much progress that day. Not to lose it entirely, I set about explor¬ 
ing the lie of the land and marking what promised to be the most 
hopeful places. 

As evening returned (and with it the mist) I came down from 
reconnoitering the Bee a 1’Oiseau and settled down just where night 
had found me. It was a drier and more comfortable night than the 
previous one, and I xnanaged to get a little sleep. I woke benumbed, 
and as soon as day appeared I went down towards the valley, as Fd 
promised my wife I wouldn’t stay away for more than three days. 
It was not until I reached the village of la CSte that my clothes 
thawed out. 

I hadn’t gone more than a hundred steps beyond the village 
when I met Francois Paccard, Joseph Carrier and Jean-Michel 
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Tournier, three mountain guides, all in full climbing gear. On my 
asking them where they were going, they told me that they were 
searching for some young goats which had been left in the charge 
of some poor peasants, and got lost. As they were only worth about 
forty sous each, I didn’t believe them, and felt sure they were try¬ 
ing to pull the wool over my eyes, and really were out on the same 
game as me, particularly as M. de Saussure had offered a reward 
for the first person to reach the top of Mont Blanc. A question or 
two about suitable resting places on the Bee a l'Oiseau put to me 
by Paccard confirmed my suspicions. I replied that the snow was 
thick everywhere, and that there were no suitable places to bivouac. 
Paccard and his friends exchanged meaning glances that I pretended 
not to notice. They retired a few steps, conferred together, and then 
came to me with the suggestion that I should go with them and 
make common cause. I agreed, but I had promised to return home 
within three days, and did not want to break my word to my wife. 
So I went back home to explain my new plans to her, changed my 
boots, stockings and gaiters, and stocked up again with provisions. 
At eleven o’clock, still without having been to bed, I set out once 
more and made my way to my friends on the Bee a l’Oiseau, reach¬ 
ing them after an hour’s journey. They were sleeping like tops until 
I awakened them. 

They got to their feet and we were soon on the march. On that 
first day’s travel we crossed the Taconnay glacier and climbed as 
high as Grands-Mulets, where, on the night before, I had endured 
that famous vigil. Taking a right turn, we arrived at the Dome du 
Gouter after three hour’s going. Already Paccard had become 
breathless and was having to rest on one of our coats. 

Arrived at the top of the Dome, we saw something black mov¬ 
ing, something we couldn’t quite distinguish. We concluded it must 
be either a man or a chamois, and called out to it, and, having kept 
silent a while in order to hear the reply, if any, we heard a voice 
cry back: 

‘Oho! —you, there! Wait a bit—we want to come with you! ’ 

So we waited, and in a while Paccard rejoined us, having 
regained his strength, and a little later, those others who had 
answered our cry. They were Marie Coutet and Pierre Balmat, who 
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had made a bet with the others that they would reach the Dome 
du Gouter before us. They had lost their bet. 

While the party exchanged notes, I set out on a tour of dis¬ 
covery alone, so as not to waste time. I made about half a mile, 
surveying the terrain which connects the D6me du Gouter with 
the summit of Mont Blanc. Although the track from here up calls 
for the skill of a tight-rope walker, I believe I should have suc¬ 
ceeded in making a way to the top but that the way is barred by 
the Pic Rouge. 

Since 1 could go no further by this route I returned to the place 
where I had left my comrades. But that place contained nothing 
but my sack; giving up hope of scaling the last ascent of Mont 
Blanc, they had gone back, telling themselves; 

‘Balmat can look after himself. He’ll soon catch us up.’ 

So I found myself alone. For a moment or two I hesitated 
between going after them or continuing the climb on my own. 
Their abandoning me like that piqued me. And besides, something 
inside me told me that this time I should succeed, and I decided to 
go on. It was then four o’clock in the afternoon. 

I crossed the great plateau and came to the Brenva glacier, from 
whence I could see Courmayeur and the valley of Aosta in Pied¬ 
mont. Mist covered the summit of Mont Blanc, and I held back 
from taking this route, not so much for fear of losing myself, but 
because I was certain that my late companions could not see me 
there and would not believe that I had really made the ascent. I 
used what daylight remained in searching for a suitable shelter 
for the night, but could find none but places reminding me too 
pointedly of the one in which I had recently spent such a miserable 
time, so I decided to return home. 

I started walking, but on reaching the great plateau once more, 
I found myself being troubled by snow blindness (I didn’t have a 
green veil, such as I have carried since, with me at the time) and 
soon I could distinguish nothing at all, and at last became so 
dazzled that I began to have spots before my eyes. I sat down to 
recover myself, putting my head between my hands and closing 
my eyes. Half an hour later my sight had returned but the daylight 
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had gone. There was no time to lose: I sprang up and continued 
my way. 

I had gone about two hundred steps when I noticed the ice was 
breaking under my alpenstock—I was on the edge of a great 
crevasse. ‘Ah, I know all about you,’ I said to myself. ‘I crossed you 
this morning by means of a safe, snow-covered bridge,’ and I tried 
to find that crossing, but the darkness was thickening and my eyes 
were tiring again ... I had no luck. The headache I have men¬ 
tioned earlier returned, but I felt no desire to eat or drink; instead, 
I had violent pains in my stomach. There was nothing for it but to 
stay by the crevasse until daylight, so I placed my sack down on 
the snow and put my handkerchief over my head as an eyeshade, 
and prepared to pass the night as I had done before. However, 
owing to the fact that I was now two thousand feet higher up than 
on the previous occasion, the cold bit into me even more severely, 
and a fine, sharp-edged snow fell and froze me. A sluggish drowsi¬ 
ness came over me, and the desire to sleep was irresistible. Sad 
thoughts of death crept into my mind, and I realised that danger 
lay in these sensations. If I gave way and closed my eyes, in all 
probability I should never open them again. 

From where I was sitting I could see, some ten thousand feet 
below, the lights of Chamonix, where my friends and comrades 
were sitting over their firesides -or lying snug in their beds, and I 
said to myself: ‘No one thinks of me down there; or if he does, all 
he says to himself is—There’s that idiot Balmat tramping about in 
the mountains. Bravo! Go it, Balmat! ’ 

It was not my courage that was failing, but my strength. A man 
isn’t made of iron, and I wasn’t feeling too good, I can tell you! 
In the short intervals of silence that varied the sound of falling 
avalanches and splitting glaciers I could hear a dog barking, away 
in Courmayeur, although it was about three miles away, and that 
sound diverted my thoughts; it was the only sound from the normal, 
familiar world to reach me. 

Towards midnight the dog ceased barking and I slipped back 
into that accursed silence as though I were slipping into my grave. 
The noises the mountain makes are far from reassuring; they are 
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the natural sounds of the earth in labour, and, if anything, merely 
add to your terror. 

At two o’clock in the morning I saw that same white line of 
which I have already told you appear over the mountain tops and 
soon the sun appeared as before. Mont Blanc, once again, put on 
his cloud cap—a characteristic action of his when he is in a bad 
humour, and I can tell you that it is useless to tamper with him 
when he is in that mood, for I know him too well—so I turned my 
back on him and plodded down towards the valley below, saddened, 
but not discouraged by the two useless attempts I had made to scale 
him. Truth to tell, I felt certain that my third attempt would suc¬ 
ceed. 

Five hours later I was back in my village, arriving at about 8 
o’clock. Everything was all right at home, and my wife offered me 
some breakfast, but I was more tired than hungry; she wanted me 
to lie down in our bedroom, but fearing I should be kept awake by 
the flies, I went into my threshing room, and stretching myself down 
on the straw, slept like one dead. 

Three weeks passed with no change in the weather or in my 
desire to make my third attempt on Mont Blanc. Doctor Paccard, 
a relative of the guide Paccard I mentioned just now, wished to 
make the attempt with me, and I agreed with him that on the first 
fine day we should set out together. On the 8th August, 1876, it 
appeared to me that the weather was fair and settled enough for 
our adventure, so I sought out the doctor and said to him ‘Let’s 
see, Doctor, are you in good fettle? Have you any fear of snow, 
cold and precipices? Speak out like a man! ’ 

‘I am afraid of nothing in your company, Balmat’ he replied. 

‘Good,’ I replied. ‘The time has come for us to grapple with 
our mole-hill.’ 

After attending to various small matters we bade goodbye to 
our wives and set out at about five o’clock in the evening, one of 
us going by way of the right bank and the other on the left side 
of the Arve, so that we should not excite suspicion of our venture, 
and met later at the village of la Cote. That same evening, we 
bedded down for the night on the summit of the Montagne de la 
Cote, between the Bossons and Taconnay glaciers. 
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I had brought a big blanket with me and used it to cover the 
Doctor so that he was swathed like a child in a cot, thanks to which 
he passed a fairly comfortable night. Myself, I dozed a bit now and 
then; altogether I slept an hour and a half. At two o'clock, the white 
line appeared on the horizon and soon the sun arose, this time 
without any clouds, without even any mist, but clear and bright. 
It looked like being a fine day, so I awakened the Doctor and we 
prepared to resume our road. 

A quarter of an hour later we were on the Taconnay glacier. 
The first steps the doctor made on that sea of ice, in the midst of 
those deep fissures, so deep that the eye loses itself in them, and 
on those bridges of ice, where the pressure of the foot causes cracks 
which, should they break down under us, would send us to king¬ 
dom come, made him waver a bit, but seeing me going confidently 
forward, he took heart and we negotiated the passage, arriving on 
the other side safe and sound. Then we climbed the slope of Grands 
Mulets, and soon left that, too, behind us. 

I pointed out to the doctor the place where I had spent that first 
night alone, and he made a grimace but said nothing. About ten 
minutes later, stopping suddenly, he asked: 

‘Do you think we shall reach the top of Mont Blanc today, 
Balmat?’ 

I could see what was at the back of his mind, and laughed to 
reassure him—being careful to promise nothing, however. We 
continued to climb for about two hours, during which time the wind 
became keener and colder, until, reaching that jutting mass of rock 
called Petits-Mulets, a bitter gust of air, more violent and sudden 
than usual, lifted the doctor’s hat. In reply to the expletives he 
uttered I pointed out to him that his hat had come to rest on the 
side of Courmayeur. 

‘No good worrying about it now, doctor,’ I said. ‘You can say 
goodbye to it. It’s half way to Piedmont by now. Bon voyage ! ’ 

It seemed that the wind took exception to my little joke, for 
no sooner had I said what I did than it buffeted us so violently that 
we had to fling ourselves flat on our bellies to avoid being sent on 
the same journey as the hat. For full ten minutes we remained like 
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this for we could not regain our feet, the furious blast howling and 
whistling over our heads from that mountain pass, carrying with it 
whirlwinds of snow as big as houses. 

The doctor became discouraged, but I could think only of the 
grocery woman (I had been forced to let her into our secret. We 
had bought our provisions from her) who would be gazing up to 
the Dome du Goiiter at this very minute, and at the very first lull 
in that icy north-easter, I rose to my feet to walk on. but the doctor 
preferred to follow me on all fours; so proceeding in that manner 
we came to a point from whence the village could be seen, and once 
there, I set to work with my field glasses, and the village came into 
view, 12,000 feet below us, in the valley. I could see the partner 
of our secret at the head of some fifty persons, who, in their turn 
had their field glasses trained on us. 

Considerations of self-respect made the doctor stand up on his 
feet again, and at the moment when he did so I perceived that we 
were recognised by those below, he in his greatcoat and me in my 
habitual mountaineering garb. The villagers waved their hats to us 
and I waved back to them. The doctor was at a disadvantage here— 
his hat was absent without leave! 

However, it seemed that Paccard had used up all his remaining 
energy in getting to his feet, for in spite of all the encouragement 
we were receiving from below, and all that I endeavoured to give 
him on my part, he appeared absolutely unable to continue climb¬ 
ing. After expending all my eloquence upon him and getting nothing 
for my pains I told him to continue moving in order to keep as 
warm as possible. He listened without hearing me, but replied ‘Yes, 
yes,’ as though to stop me talking. I knew well he would suffer 
from the cold (I was benumbed myself) so I left him the bottle and 
departed alone, telling him I would look for him on my return. 

To all this he merely replied ‘Yes, yes.’ 

Again I enjoined upon him not to sit still in one place and then 
went. AEter proceeding for about thirty yards I turned my head to 
look at him; he was not running around or stamping his feet—he 
was sitting down with his back to the wind. At least this was a small 
precautionary measure. 
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From this point onwards the going became easier, but as I 
climbed the air became more and more ratified and breathing more 
difficult; every ten steps or so I had to stop, gasping like some one 
suffering from a lung affliction. Indeed, it seemed that in place of 
lungs I had only an emptiness. I wrapped my handkerchief around 
my neck so as to cover my mouth, and I breathed out a little vapour- 
cloud through which I obtained a little relief. Nevertheless, little 
by little the cold gained over me and slowed me down so that I 
took an hour to advance half a mile. I was proceeding with my 
head bent, but suddenly noticing that I was on unfamiliar ground, 
I raised my head and saw then that I was on the summit of Mont 
Blanc. 

I turned round in every direction, trembling with the thought 
that I should discover yet another peak to be climbed, and had, 
therefore, not succeeded—and I felt just then, another climb 
upwards would have been beyond me; the joints of my legs seemed 
sustained only by my trousers. But no, it was true; I had arrived 
at the end of my journey; I was standing where no man had ever 
placed foot, where none but possibly a chamois or an eagle, had 
ever been. And I had done it alone, assisted by nothing but my own 
will and my own strength. At that moment everything I could see 
around me seemed to belong to me: I was the king of Mont Blanc, 
the statue on the top of that immense pedestal! 

I turned in the direction of Chamonix, and putting my hat on 
the end of my stick, waved it aloft. I trained my field glasses on 
the village and saw the people still assembled in the valley below. 
My subjects had seen me, and were gazing up at their king! All 
the village had turned out to look at me. 

Then, in the middle of my triumph, I remembered the poor 
doctor, and set off downwards towards him as quickly as I could, 
calling out to him at intervals, and fearing that I might not hear 
his replies. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour I saw him afar off, rolled up 
like a ball, making no movement or answering cry, although he 
must certainly have heard my calls. I reached him and found him 
bound up within himself, so to speak, his head between his knees. 
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like a cat curled up to sleep. I shook him by the shoulder, and he 
lifted his head dully and mechanically. 

‘I’ve been to the top of Mont Blanc,’ I told him. 

This information seemed to interest him in a distant sort of way, 
but he made no remark on it; he just enquired—could he snuggle 
down again and go to sleep? I answered that he had come up the 
mountain to climb to the top and to the top he should go. I shook 
him again, and taking him under the armpits, partly lifted him and 
forced hint to take a few steps, but he seemed stupified by torpor 
and staggered clumsily from side to side, wandering as vaguely 
downwards as upwards. Nevertheless, the movement I had forced 
upon him helped to restore the circulation of his blood a little. He 
asked me if, by any chance, I had a spare pair of gloves, like those 
I was wearing, in my pocket. These gloves were of hareskin, having 
no divisions for the fingers, and I had had them specially made for 
me for this expedition. In the present situation I might have been 
forgiven for refusing them to my own brother. 

I compromised; I gave him one glove. 

Soon after 6 o’clock we were both on the top of Mont Blanc. 
There, although the sun was shining, the sky appeared deep blue, 
and the stars could be distinctly seen. Glancing downwards we 
could discern nothing but masses of ice, areas of snow, sharp soar¬ 
ing peaks and bare boulders. An immense chain of mountains, 
seeming to begin in Dauphine and extending right over into the 
Tyrol, displayed four hundred glaciers in a luminous glow. Below 
this, patches of green appeared here and there; the lakes of Geneva 
and Neuchatel appeared tiny spots of blue, almost indiscernible. 
Away to our left stretched the mountains, and beyond, the higher 
plains laid out like a rich green carpet, while on our right was 
Piedmont and the plain of Lombardy, carrying the view as far as 
Genoa. Directly in front of us was Italy. 

Poor Paccard observed nothing; I described it all to him. For 
myself, 1 no longer felt any tiredness or pain. Neither did I feel 
that difficulty in breathing that, an hour earlier, had nearly forced 
me to abandon my efforts. So there we stood for some thirty 
minutes. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening, and we had before us only 
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two more hours of daylight. I therefore took the doctor by the arm, 
and waving a last signal to the villagers down in the valley, I led 
him on our descent. The tracks of our upward footsteps could no 
longer be seen, for the cold wind had blown the powdery snow over 
them. The only traces we found were the little round holes made 
by my alpenstock. Paccard was just like a child, having no will or 
energy: I had to steer him over the good passages and practically 
carry him over the bad ones. Night began to fall as we crossed the 
great crevasse, and by the time we reached the large plateau com¬ 
plete darkness overtook us. Every now and then the doctor would 
stop and declare that he could go no further, and just as regularly 
I would force him onwards. 

At eleven o’clock we at last emerged from the region of snow 
and ice, and found the normal black earth under our feet. The last 
lingering reflection of day had been gone for a good hour, and now 
at last I allowed the doctor to have his way, and halted. Again I 
prepared to wrap him up for the night, and whilst doing so 
I noticed that he seemed unable to use his hands, and remarked 
about it to him. He replied ‘Good 1 I can no longer feel that bitter 
cold! ’ Quickly I drew off his gloves. His hands were blanched and 
as dead-looking as those of a corpse. I looked at my own. 
My hand—the one on which I had worn the thin skin glove of his 
when I gave him one of my own—was no better. I said to him: 
‘Here are two men with three frost-bitten hands.’ Still the meaning 
of it didn’t seem to sink in. All he asked was to be allowed to curl 
up and sleep. He somewhat dispassionately suggested that I rub 
my own affected hand with snow. The means to do this was not 
far away and I began to operate upon him first, afterwards attend¬ 
ing to myself. Soon the circulation and warmth returned, and also 
sharp stinging pains which seemed to stab into our veins like 
needles. I wrapped my exhausted companion in his coverings and 
pushed him under the lee of a rock. We ate and drank a little, then 
snuggled down tightly together for warmth and went to sleep. 

I was awakened at six o’clock the next morning by the doctor; 
‘It’s a queer thing, Balmat,’ he said, ‘I can hear the birds singing, 
but—I can’t see the daylight. Perhaps the cold has done something 
to my eyelids so that they won’t open . . . ’ 
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I want you to understand that his eyes were wide open, but I 
put him off and told him that it was only the effect of the cold, and 
that it would soon wear olf. He asked me for some snow mixed with 
a little brandy, and with this in the palm of his hand he rubbed his 
eyes. This operation considerably reddened his eyes, but he still saw 
no better for it. 

‘Well, that’s that,’ he said at last. ‘It seems I am blind. Let’s go 
down—but how shall I find my way?’ 

‘Take hold of the strap of my sack,’ I replied. ‘We’ll get along 
all right, you’ll see.’ 

So, with me leading him, we arrived back in the village of 
la Cote. There, because I was anxious about my wife, I left the 
doctor to himself, and he tapped his way with his alpenstock to his 
own house. 

Once in my own home I took a look in the mirror and could 
hardly recognise myself. My eyes were red, my face black, and my 
lips blue. Every time I laughed or yawned, my lips and even my 
cheeks spouted blood. In short, I was but a dark shadow of myself. 

Four days later I went to Geneva to give prompt information 
to M. de Saussure that I had succeeded in climbing Mont Blanc, but 
found that some English people had told him already. He went at 
once with me to Chamonix, and together we made another attempt 
on Mont Blanc, but the weather let us get no further than the 
Montague de la Cote. It was not until a year later that he managed 
to achieve his great ambition.” 

“And Doctor Paccard—what of him?” I broke in. “Was he 
always blind?” 

“Blind! Not he! Why, he died only eleven months ago. He was 
seventy-nine, and could read without glasses quite easily. He had 
devilish red eyes, though! ” 

“Because of that night’s climbing?” 

“Not on your life! ” 

“Why, then?” 

“The old fellow had a peculiar trick of lifting his elbow—like 
this—” and in demonstration Balmat drained his glass—and inci¬ 
dentally his third bottle. 
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Editor's Note. 

The earliest successful 

8th August 1786 

5th July 1787* 

3rd August 1787 
9th August 1787 
5th August 1788 

11th August 1802 

14th July 1808* 

9th September 1812 
4th August 1818 

12th June 1819 

11th August 1819 
18th August 1822 
4th September 1822 

26th August 1825 


climbers of Mont Blanc were: 

I Jacques Balmat 1 
\ Doctor Paccard J Chamonix 

( Jacques Balmat 

I Jean-Michel Cachat 

\ Alexis Tournier 

M. de Saussure of Geneva 

Colonel Beaufoy, an Englishman 

Mr. Woodley, an Englishman 

J Baron Dorthesen of Russia 

| M. Forneret of Lausanne 

Maria Paradis and six guides 
Herr Rodatz of Hamburg 
Count Malczewski of Poland 
( Mr. Howard \ 

1 Dr. Rensselaer j of America 

Captain Undrell of England 

Mr. Fred Clissold of England 

Mr. Jackson of England 

| Dr. Edmund Clarke 1 

[ Captain Markham Sherwill j England 


Those marked * are not included in the list given by Dumas, and i have to 
thank our expert adviser on Switzerland, Mr. J. Hubert Walker, for these 
additions. ( Editor’s note). 



CHAPTER VII 


The Mer cle Glace 

I had agreed to join Payot at ten o’clock the next morning, and the 
route we had proposed was only fifteen or sixteen miles, there and 
back. He came for me just as I was finishing a meal, and told me 
he had accompanied Balmat to the end of the road on the break-up 
of our party the previous evening. Balmat, he said, had been 
delighted with my company, and proposed to visit me again this 
evening. 

The Montanvert path, along which my guide and I took our 
way, is the most execrable of all those I have travelled. Towards 
the end of the year, above all, when the feet of man and mule have 
churned up the level and soft parts of the road, it is left hard and 
slippery to the feet, and I felt as though I was crawling along a 
roof 2,000 feet up. One badly-placed foot, one careless step and you 
find yourself hurtling down to the waters of the Arveyron that can 
be heard roaring menacingly at the bottom of the precipice. This 
is the pleasant road you have to scramble along for some three 
hours, until you come to a tumble-down building lost amongst 
some trees, which turns out to be the Auberge des Mulcts, and, 
twenty paces further on, a small building commanding the approach 
to the Mer de Glace. This is the traveller’s haven, and at the risk 
of being accused of prejudice against the animal species, I may add 
that at this inn four footed beings are treated far better than two 
footed ones, since the former can find there grain, oatmeal, hay, 
water and bedding-straw, while the latter can obtain nothing but 
bread, milk and wine, a combination which at the best can provide 
a very second-rate repast. 

In any case, one’s over-riding desire on reaching the plateau is 
not to eat, but to take in the wonderful view at this point. To the 
right the Aiguille des Charmoz and to the left the Aiguille du Dru 
thrusL up into the sky like outriders of the mountain range. In front 
is the Mer itself, an ocean of ice, as though lashed by a tempest and 
petrified into frozen waves in a myriad forms up to eighty feet in 
height, with clefts from four to five hundred feet deep. After only 
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a brief moment of this spectacle one is transported in imagination 
to the frozen wastes of the Arctic Ocean. 

When Payot considered we had gazed at this mighty panorama 
long enough, he announced that it was time to set foot on this scenic 
tracery, and started to move down towards the Mer de Glace, which 
lay some sixty feet below us, by a road every whit as bad as that we 
had come up from Montanvert. It was at this point that I had a 
moment’s doubt as to whether my alpenstock would serve as well 
as a balancing-pole as it did when normally employed. As for 
Payot, he just marched ahead as though he were on a high road, 
not even bothering to turn his head to see whether I was following 
him or not. 

“I say,” I cried, after a minute of this perilous progress, “is 
there no other road than this one?” 

“Good heavens!” he replied, “the going is good enough, isn't 
it? What’s the matter with you?” 

“What’s the matter with me?—oh, nothing! Simply that my 
head is going round and round! Do you think I was born on a bell 
clapper? I don’t think much of your sense of humour. Here, give 
me a hand—I’m not standing on my dignity in these circum¬ 
stances ! ” 

Payot retraced his steps and tendered me the end of his alpen¬ 
stock, and with its help I made my way down to a rock situated 
about seven feet above what looked like a kind of collar of black 
fur that encircles the Mer de Glace. Arrived at this point I gave 
vent to a prolonged “Ah” which expressed as much my satisfaction 
at reaching a piece of firm ground as the need to replenish my lungs 
with air. With this respite my self-respect returned and, increasing 
the further I felt removed from danger, I felt it necessary to prove 
to Payot that if I was a poor climber I was at any rate a good 
jumper, and with a nonchalent air, without saying a word, I leapt 
from the rock on to the black fur, wishing to astound him with my 
agility. 

There arose two shouts that, emitted together, blended to make 
one; from Payot, seeing me sink in, and from me, feeling myself go 
under. However, I had held on to my alpenstock, and now quickly 
laid it crosswise, as I had done with a gun on a previous and similar 
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occasion, whilst hunting in the Marais, and this more or less instinc¬ 
tive action saved me. Payot had time to hold out his alpenstock once 
again, and this I grasped, first with one hand and then the other, 
and he hauled me back to the rock as a fisherman hauls in a catch 
on the end of his line. 

As I stood upright once more on my own feet, Payot exclaimed; 

“Are you mad? Whatever made you jump into that moraine?” 

“ Sacredieul ” I replied, furious. “You can go to the devil—you 
and your damned country, too! One can’t take a step in this 
infernal place without breaking one’s head—or one’s neck. How 
the deuce was I to know about your infernal moraines! ” 

“Ah well,” said Payot tranquilly, “you’ll know better another 
time; but 1 don’t mind telling you that if you hadn’t put your alpen¬ 
stock crosswise as smartly as you did, you’d have been pulled 
down under the glacier and wouldn’t have reappeared until next 
summer, and then probably on your way down the Arveyron. 
Now, would you like to have a look at the Jardin?” 

“What is the Jardin?” I answered. 

“It’s only a little tongue of green earth, shaped like a triangle, 
over to the north of the Talefre glacier, forming the lowest part of 
the mountain peaks called Les Rouges—can’t you see them, there 
below?” 

“Yes—-I see them—-what then?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Then why should we go there?” 

“Oh, just to say we’ve been,” answered Payot. 

“Well, I won’t bother to say it, my dear fellow, and that’s that,” 
I said. 

“At least, you’d like to explore the Mer de Glace?” asked Payot. 

“Oh—as to that—well, I know how to skate, thanks to you,” 
I replied. 

“Never mind that. You’d better give me your arm—just in case 
you decide to do something else original.” 

“Not on your life—you don’t know me, obviously. Oh, you 
needn’t worry—I’ve had more than enough, and I promise I’ll keep 
as close to you as your own shadow.” 

I held tightly to him, or rather, to my word, and so wc went, he 
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in front and I behind, out into that Sea the size of which cannot be 
imagined until one finds oneself in the middle of its vastness, and 
from which came indeterminate noises, made by the ice splitting, 
like the shrieks of lost souls issuing from unknown deeps. I don't 
know whether I am constitutionally more imaginative or nervous 
than other people, but there, in the midst of this vast natural 
upheaval, my ego seemed so little and lost; and despite the fact that 
I kept telling myself that there was no real danger, a cold perspira¬ 
tion broke out on my forehead, my voice trembled, and I felt that 
if I could not escape from the environment producing these symp¬ 
toms, I should certainly finish by fainting. Of course, I felt no fear, 
for there was no danger. Nevertheless, I could not stay there among 
those icy hollows beneath my feet and those waves suspended in 
frozen menace over my head; so I seized my guide’s arm, and said: 

“Come, let’s go.” 

Payot gave me a quick glance. 

“Hm. You are looking pale,” he remarked. 

“I don’t feel very well.” “What’s wrong?” 

“Just sea-sickness.” 

Payot laughed, and I joined in. 

“Come, come,” he went on, “You’re not ill, or you wouldn’t 
be laughing. Take a drink—you’ll feel better after it.” 

And, in truth, when I stood once more on normal, solid earth, 
my indisposition passed off. Payot suggested we should follow the 
edge of the Mer de Glace as far as Pierre-aux-Anglais, and I asked 
what particular interest that place held? 

Payot informed me that the name was to commemorate two 
travellers who had been the first to climb that spot. Being surprised 
by a shower of rain they had taken refuge in the hollow of the stone 
there and had made a meal. The climbers were Englishmen who, be¬ 
ing upon a random excursion, had stumbled upon Chamonix by 
chance, the village being naturally sequestered in its valley and hav¬ 
ing little commerce with the outside world, finding sufficient for its 
needs within its own community. The travellers had imagined that, 
if the region was inhabited at all, it would be by savages, and had 
accordingly come armed to the teeth. Instead of savages, they 
found friendly people who received them with all kindness. The 
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beauties of their isolated environment, however, seemed to pass 
unnoticed by them, and they had never sought to explore the 
wonders of the Mer de Glace whose outriders nevertheless extended 
into the valley itself. The Englishmen had pointed out these same 
wonders to the villagers, and had afterwards made the vicinity 
known to the outside world. Chamonix had registered its thanks for 
the service by naming after them the stone under which the 
travellers had sought shelter, for the village achieved fame and for¬ 
tune from their report. 

Having explained all this to me, Payot showed me a rock, 
formed like an arch, on which was carved: 

POCOCK AND WINDHAM — 1741 
We viewed the stone from all angles, then made our way to the 
inn nearby. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Return to Martigny 

After drinking a bottle of wine, I paid the landlord and we set off 
on our return journey. We had been walking for about half an hour 
when Payot stopped. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, pointing to a steep declivity. 

“This is where they have a sledge run when the snow has fallen. 
By that way you can reach Montanvert in two-and-a-half-minutes, 
whereas if you go by the path it takes nearly three hours.” 

“How is it done?” I enquired. 

“It’s simple enough,” he replied. “You cut four pine branches, 
lay them crosswise, sit on them, and just let go.” 

“Devilishly easy,” I replied. “An excellent method of travelling, 
especially for one’s trousers ends! ” 

“True enough—they do tend to linger by the roadside a bit, 1 
admit,” observed Payot. 

“Is that descent possible in summer time?” I asked. 

“No. But you see that little track?” 

“That one about as wide as the rim of a wheel?” 

“Yes. Well, that road reduces the distance by an hour-and-a 
half.” 

“Can we use that route?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Let’s go, then,” I said. 

Payot regarded me with a doubtful expression. 

“It seems that the Montanvert wine has given you courage.” 

“Not at all—it has simply given me a devilish appetite,” 1 

replied. 

“Would you like to take my arm?” he suggested. 

“No. I’m perfectly all right thank you. Just march on ahead,” 
I answered. 

Payot went on ahead, but with the air of a man who couldn’t 
quite understand such bravado. The explanation of my uneasiness, 
however, was quite simple: I am the sort of person for whom a 
precipitous drop has no terrors unless it is sheer. When it slopes 
away from me, no matter how sharp the slope, 1 can conquer my 
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vertigo, but when it is a sheer drop I am unable to do so. Thus on 
the present occasion, thanks to this peculiarity of mine, I managed 
to emerge from my ordeal with reasonable honour. 

A quarter of an hour later we arrived at the source of the 
Arveyron. The water issues from the foot of the Glacier des Bois, 
which forms the lower extremity of the Mer de Glace, from a height 
of something like a hundred feet above. That cavernous opening 
has the appearance of a fish’s mouth, as I have mentioned elsewhere, 
with its arcades of icc forming arches over the hollows within, 
reminding one of huge jaws at the entrance to an enormous gullet, 
from which the water trickles, darting about like the flexile tongue 
of a serpent. The jaw-like forms actually seem to menace anyone 
daring enough to enter into those recesses, a not impossible under¬ 
taking since the water did not entirely cover the floor of the cavern. 
An accident of sorts did in fact occur at this very place in 1830. A 
party of climbers had halted in this orifice, and in order to detach 
one of these ice supports from the roof, one of them had fired a 
pistol. A mass of ice fell down with a terrible noise, blocking the 
entrance to the tunnel, and preventing the escape of the water. The 
travellers then went to examine the reservoir of water that naturally 
formed behind this obstruction, and having climbed down the slope, 
the weight of the water suddenly burst open the mass of obstruct¬ 
ing ice, throwing one of them violently down, breaking one of his 
legs, and sweeping away and drowning the other person before the 
guides could go to his rescue. 

Payot favoured me with these details whilst taking me by the 
shortest road to Chamonix. We had already travelled a quarter of 
a league beyond the place of tile accident, and now found ouselves 
on a kind of island between the Arve and the Arveyron, when he 
stopped, casting his glance anxiously round about for the bridge 
that was customarily to be found at this point. These crossing places 
are very mobile and cannot be counted on to remain in the same 
place from year to year. Usually there is a fallen tree trunk thrown 
across from bank to bank, reposing in that position by natural 
balance, and not otherwise secured, offering chances of two to one 
against rolling one into the river. In this instance even that even¬ 
tuality did not arise, the bridge having probably been spurned into 
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the stream by the clumsy foot of some morosely ungrateful 
traveller. Whatever the cause, no bridge was to be seen. “The devil! 
Now we’re in a mess! ” remarked Payot. 

“What's the matter? I enquired. 

“The matter is ... ” murmured Payot, diligently searching 
about from side to side with his anxious eyes. I may say that my 
own followed his no less anxiously, not knowing precisely what it 
was he sought. 

“Well,” 1 continued. “What’s the matter?” 

“The matter is that there’s no longer any bridge,” explained 
Payot. 

“Oh!” I said. “Do you mean to say that a little thing like that 
worries you?” 

“It doesn't worry me, exactly,” replied Payot. “But it means we 
must go back on our steps. That means another half-hour.” 

“My dear chap, speaking for myself, I must say that I am too 
hungry to lose it.” 

“Well, what else do you suggest?” 

“You may have noticed that although I’m a poor climber, I’m 
not such a had jumper.” 

“You propose to jump ten feet?” asked the guide. 

“A mere nothing. No moraines?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Then—goodbye Payot!” I cried, and bracing myself, I leapt 
across the little stream. Turning round on the other side, I saw 
Payot holding his hat in one hand and scratching his ear with the 
other. 

“You know I expect you to dine with me,” I told him. “I’ll go 
on ahead and study the menu. So long, old chap! ” 

Without a word Payot retraced his steps up the bank we had so 
recently descended. I calculated that he would reach the bridge at 
about the same time as I would reach Chamonix. 

Whilst waiting for dinner, I scribbled down on paper the account 
of the Hamel expedition. My host happened to be the uncle of 
Michel Terre, one of those who had perished in the crevasse. 1 

>■ Dumas refers to Dr. Hamel’s ill-fated attempt on Mont Blanc in 1820, 
in which three guides lost their lives. ( Editor's note). 
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Just as I finished, Payot entered. The poor chap was in a pers¬ 
piration. Dinner being at that moment ready we took our places at 
table, and during its process I found that I had risen considerably in 
my guide’s opinion because of my jumping feat. In general I notice 
that men of the open air give little credit to the natural abilities of 
townsmen, nor do they give the latter any credit for urban talents 
which are useless in moments of peril or, in their opinion, at any 
time. Strength, address, agility—these are the qualities they admire. 
So, my temporary attacks of vertigo on one side, I now became an 
object for their esteem. Thenceforward, whenever occasion offered 
me the chance to display either strength or resourcefulness they 
were quick to appreciate it—their attitude to me was more familiar, 
and somehow more respectful. Certain it was that from this time 
onward (as I seem to remember) they began to confide in me those 
intimacies usually reserved for themselves, becoming less vain of 
their physical abilities (which, however, they possessed to a high 
degree, more so than we others possess moral qualities) and un- 
envious of my superior powers. I was no longer made to feel 
humiliated, but, on the contrary, became the recipient of a sort of 
naive admiration which reacted on my self-conceit more to my 
gratification than the plaudits of a first-night audience. 

Towards the end of dinner, Balmat arrived, just as he had 
promised me he would, bringing with him some crystals he had 
found in the mountains, and which he valued at ten francs or 
thereabouts. I wished to pay him for them, but he refused so firmly 
that I desisted, not wishing to offend him. During the evening he 
told me of some of the illustrious travellers he had from time to 
time conducted, naming MM. de Saussure, Dolomieu, Chateau¬ 
briand, and Charles Nodier. He had a good memory, at least so far 
as I could judge by my own knowledge of the two latter. At ten 
o’clock I left these excellent fellows, whom I shall probably never 
see again, but who will, I am sure, always remember me kindly. 

Payot could not accompany me on the next day, having to 
attend a wedding party, but he suggested his son in his place, and 
I accepted the offer. 

At about five o’clock in the morning the youngster awaited me. 
There was a hard day ahead, since I intended to return to Chamonix 
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by way of the Tete-Noire, giving us something like twenty-five miles 
of country to negotiate. Payot’s son was to accompany me only to 
the frontiers of Savoy, for my early Valaisan guide, who lost all 
his status the moment he set foot upon the soil of the King of 
Sardinia, would again take up his duties as soon as he was upon his 
native earth. 

The young Payot, who was not strong enough to undertake so 
arduous a journey on foot, brought with him two mules. We 
bestrode our beasts and set out, armed with our long alpenstocks 
which gave us the appearance of Roman cowhands lending our 
drove. At the end of a quarter of a league’s travelling a customs 
man appeared from a small barracks that we should have to pass 
and awaited us upon the road. When we reached him, he asked 
for “the passports.” I felt for my own to show him, but the guide 
stopped my movement, saying: 

“It’s not our passports he wants to see, but those of our mules,” 
and rummaging in his pockets, he produced a certificate, stating 
that “Dur-au-trot” and “La Grise” had the right of come-and-go. 

I happened to be mounted on the former and I swear, from my 
own experience, that never was a soubriquet better bestowed than 
upon that animal. As to “La Grise,” no doubt the colour of his 
overcoat had dictated the name. 

For nearly three quarters of an hour we pursued the same road, 
leading from the Col de Balme to Chamonix, at last turning to the 
left, and after having turned round to take a last look at the mag¬ 
nificent view we were leaving behind us, we broke into the Gorge 
des Montets. 

In proportion to our progress into this new area, the character 
of the countryside changed. Stretch after stretch of a landscape, 
grey, bare, stony and wrinkled by clefts and cuttings, lay before us. 
We could see in the distance, looking like tattered beggars, the 
hamlets of Great and Lesser Treluchan, a miserable conglomeration 
of huts that could not pretend to give shelter to their inhabitants 
for more than three or four months in the year, after which the 
inmates would have to seek safer shelters from the winter avalanches 
on a nearby plateau. Strewn along the roadside arose commem¬ 
orative crosses, marking the resting-place, here of a traveller, there 
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of a guide, and occasionally of a whole family who had perished. 
Even these mementoes are not immune from destruction, for many 
lie in ruins, broken by rocks rolling down the mountainside. 

Soon we were in the Gorge de Valorsine (Val des Ours) which 
extends for roughly two miles beyond the village of the same name. 
The road passes through the middle of a pine forest, planted in 
more compressed fashion than is usual in mountain pine woods, 
and is accompanied by a torrential stream that the local peasantry 
have named l’Eau Noire. Actually, although the water of that 
stream is more colourless and limpid than any I have seen, the 
enclosing vault of the surrounding pines imparts a gloom which jus¬ 
tifies the name it has been given. The path crosses this capricious 
rivulet by three different bridges. Finally it arrives at the base of 
the Tete-Noire. 

As one ascends the Tete-Noire, the country becomes more and 
more bleak and wild; the pines become sparse and isolated. One 
might say that they were an army of giants who had been stopped 
in their course by rocks rolled down upon them from the heights 
above by an invisible hand. 

The road itself shared in the wi'dncss of the scene, becoming 
steeper and so narrow that at one point, where it passed alongside 
an abyss, it was no more than a mere six inches for several yards. 
This portion of the road is called “Le Maupas,” or “the Bad Pass” 
by the local people. 

Once free of this defile, the road becomes normal again, wide 
enough, even, for carriages, and descends by a gentle slope down 
to the village of Trient. We arrived there in time for dinner, but 
chose to stay at another inn than the one we had put up at four 
days previously. It made a change, so to speak, but for the rest 
was no great improvement on the inn we had used on the first 
occasion. 

A hundred yards from the inn we came on the road we had 
followed coming from Martigny, and decided to return by it. At 
seven o’clock that night we were back once more in the capital of 
the Valais. It seemed that there had been a terrific thunderstorm 
over the town during the day (we had not even been aware of it). 
The information was given to me while I was signing the register 
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at the hotel—the book wherein every traveller must give his name 
and reason for travelling—and I noticed that the previous entry 
had been made by a wayfarer whose humour would have done 
credit to an Englishman. It read: 

“M. Dumont. Dealer. Travelling for pleasure. Accompanied by 
five daughters and pelting rain.” 
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The Great St. Bernard 

As I bent over the hotel register to inscribe my name, profession 
and reasons for travelling, I happened to turn my head slightly and 
saw my old friend the maitre d’hotel, just behind me. 

He was regarding me with an expression so comically piteous 
that I thought some misfortune threatened either him or me, or 
perhaps both of us. In fact, it seemed dial the poor fellow was 
carrying all the world upon his shoulders; he was inundated by 
clients and had no idea where to lodge me. He himself had vacated 
his own bed in favour of a guest, and was bedding down in an out¬ 
house. He hesitantly suggested that the smell of hay was beneficial 
to health, and that I would be better lodged at his place on straw 
than anywhere else in a bed. But I had trudged over twenty-five 
miles on foot, a circumstance that rendered my will unamenable to 
this kind of reasoning, so 1 asked my guide to take me to the Hotel 
de la Tour. 

Mine host made a last effort to detain inc. It appeared that he 
had a huge room in which he had dumped live travellers; one more 
would be neither here nor there. Would I be contented with accom¬ 
modation, in such company, and would I, like them, be satisfied 
with a mattress on the floor? Upon my agreeing to his proposal, 
he led the way towards this room, from which, when we got near 
it, issued a frightful uproar. The five travellers within were be¬ 
labouring one another with bolsters as a preliminary to settling 
quietly for the night in the already quite inadequate space allotted. 

I judged the moment ill chosen to insert a sixth claim into this 
melee, an opinion evidently shared by my host, for he turned to¬ 
wards me with so embarrassed an air that T decided to relieve him 
of his responsibility on my behalf, and to run the gauntlet myself. 

I gently pushed open the door a little and peered inside. The 
battle was now proceeding in darkness, the swirling bolsters having 
put out the lights. 

On noting this I decided on my plan of campaign. 

I blew out my host’s candle, thus plunging the corridor in which 
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we stood into as complete darkness as the battleground. I enjoined 
upon mine host the necessity for not finding another key to the 
door under any circumstances whatever, and for leaving me to man¬ 
age the business within by myself. He retired only too willingly. 

The pillow-fight inside continued, accompanied by such shout¬ 
ing and laughter from the combatants that I was able to glide in 
and lock the door from the inside without anybody noticing the 
increase in the number of the garrison. 

I had barely taken two steps inside the room when I received 
a blow on the head that knocked my hat down on to my chin. 

I had not gone into the room to discuss the fat stock prices. I 
stooped, picked up a weapon and laid about me with vigour. Soon 
I found myself manoeuvred into a corner, a position which, as every 
strategist knows, is the most favourable for self-defence. This corner 
proved very efficacious in the present case; the blows rained upon 
me were so weak as to be utterly unsuccessful in dislodging me, and 
the heat of the battle removing itself elsewhere, I seized the chance 
to lay out my own mattress on the ground. A cloak, having no 
ostensible owner, which had decided to impede the use of ray legs, 
made an admirable overlay—a coverlet for my use not having been 
brought by the servant, who in any case would have found it diffi¬ 
cult to bring one since I had locked the door and pocketed the key 
—so I enveloped myself comfortably in the mantle, lay down on 
the bivouac bed, adjusted myself as comfortably as possible, turned 
my nose to the wall, and awaited the thunder of the storm I knew 
would arise when one of the combatants found himself short of a 
mattress. 

Gradually a semblance of order returned, the cries of battle 
diminished, and each champion appropriated his corner of the 
battle field. I felt one mattress placed down at my feet, another at 
my right. Each man fitted in his own shakedown in conformity 
with his companions’, and threw himself down upon it. One lone 
knight remained rambling around the corners and recesses of the 
room, diligently searching. At last an idea seemed to dawn upon 
him. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “one of you is lying on two mat¬ 
tresses ! ” 
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This accusation was rejected by a universal and indignant 
denial—almost universal, that is, for I deemed it expedient not to 
add my voice. 

The puzzled champion resumed his investigations, half-laughing, 
half swearing, made another tour, and finished exactly where he 
began, having found nothing. 

He rang the bell for a light to be brought. 

I heard the steps of a servant approaching, saw the gleam of 
candle light through the keyhole, and clapped my hand to my 
pocket instinctively. 

The key was there. 

The discomfited one went and tried the door. It was, of course, 
locked. 

“Open up,” said he to the servant outside, “and show us a light.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the candle-bearer, “the key must be in¬ 
side.” 

“Ah!” The hand of the searcher obscured the light from the 
keyhole for a moment, then passed on. 1 heard him sweep first the 
floor at the foot of the door, then the chimney ledge. 

“Who the devil has locked fhe door from the inside?” he 
demanded. 

Nobody answered. The girl still waited outside. 

“Heavens above, girl!” cried the bedless one. “Arc there not 
two keys to every room in this hotel?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

“Well, then. Find the other! ” 

The girl hurried away to obey. Now was the testing time. Should 
the landlord not keep his promise, I was undone, A profound but 
pregnant silence reigned, broken only by the impatient footfalls of 
my unhappy victim and his muttered exclamations, hissed between 
his teeth; “Why doesn’t the wretched girl hurry? 1 ask you—what 
can I do? Ten to one she won’t be able to find the key—ah, at 
last!” 

The last part of his soliloquy had been drawn from him by the 
return of the servant, who halted, as before, outside the door. 

“Well—what about the key?” 

“Oh sir—I’m sorry, but—they can’t find it! ” 
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“Damn it all—the devil himself must be mixed up in this!” 
cried the victim. “Oh, yes, you can laugh” (this to his friends) “It 
is all very amusing—especially for me—but I give you notice— I’ll 
have my mattress by hook or by crook! ” 

A proprietorial grunt of defiance replied to this threat, and every 
one clung more tightly than ever to his mattress. 

“How many mattresses were supplied to this room?” 

“Five, sir.” 

“You hear that, gentlemen? One of you, therefore, most cer¬ 
tainly has two.” 

A chorus of yet more emphatic denial went up from the floor. 

“Very well, gentlemen. I intend to find out for myself. Bring 
me a box of matches! ” 

There was in this request an idea of which I could not guess the 
outcome, but which certainly boded no good for me. 

The girl departed and returned with the article required. 

“Now, light a match and push it through the keyhole.” 

The servant obeyed. I saw a feeble glimmer at the keyhole, 
which momentarily diminished as it passed through the interven¬ 
ing space, and then reappeared on the inside, glowing like a beacon. 
You can imagine how closely and interestedly I watched the whole 
manoeuvre, silently cursing that stupid invention—the phosphorous 
match. 

As a matter of fact, I did not quite know what to do. My 
involuntary comrades might not find my joke to their taste. I turned 
my face once more to the wall and started to compose a speech of 
conciliation. During this time the flame of the match had taken a 
good hold on the wax of the stick, and the apartment became 
steadily illuminated; I heard each occupant of the room sit up on 
his mattress. Then suddenly a cry issued simultaneously from five 
mouths, and immediately after, one voice, louder than any and ter¬ 
rible as the Voice of Judgement, thundered; 

“There are six of us! ” 

A second voice continued; 

“Gentlemen, let us call a roll.” 

“Yes,” everyone cried, “Names, please!” 
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He who had lost his bed was, of course, the most interested in 
this impromptu roll-call and began forthwith: 

“Myself, Jules de Lamark—present.” 

“M. Caron—present.” 

“M. Charles Soissons—present.” 

“M. August Reimonenq—present.” 

“M. Honore de Sussy—present.” 

I turned towards the room quickly; 

“And for that matter, my dear de Sussy,” 1 said, offering him 
my hand, “I can give you news of your sister, Madame la Duchesse 
d’O ... I saw her only eight hours ago, in Geneva. She is as 
beautiful as ever.” 

You can judge the effect of my interruption. Every eye was fixed 
upon me. 

“Good Heavens! It’s Dumas! ” ejaculated do Sussy. 

“The very same, my dear chap. Will you introduce me to your 
friends? I shall be delighted to make their acquaintance,” I replied. 

“Certainly I will,” said de Sussy, taking me by the hand. 
“Gentlemen, allow me to present ...” 

Every man rose from his bed and bowed. 

“And now, gentlemen,” I said, turning towards the luckless one 
from whom I had filched the mattress, “permit me to return you 
the bed I took, but on condition that I set another of my own down 
by yours.” 

The response was unanimous and in the affirmative. I opened 
the door; ten minutes later I was the uncontested owner of a matt¬ 
ress. 

Like me, these gentlemen were proceeding to the Great St. 
Bernard, for which purpose they had chartered two carriages. They 
offered me a place in one of them, which I accepted. The servant 
was given instructions to awaken us at six o’clock the next morning. 
The distance from Martigny to the Hospice was rather long, being 
about twenty-five miles, only the first seventeen of which could be 
negotiated in a carriage, so we well understood the need for a good 
night’s rest beforehand. Every man of us slept like a log until the 
designated hour. 

At seven o’clock we packed ourselves into the carriages, one of 
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which was of that narrow design which has planks placed right 
across the body at intervals, and from which peculiarity it takes the 
pompous title of “Char-a-banc.” Four of us were thus disposed of, 
whilst the remaining two clambered into one of those little Swiss 
vehicles that, seen sideways, look like crabs. It was my ill-luck to be 
installed in the charabanc. 

We had driven only a few yards when, noticing the style of his 
driving, I observed to the coachman; 

“My friend, it seems to me you are drunk! ” 

“So I am—but don’t let that worry you,” replied the Jehu. 

“Very well, but at least we know what we’re in for! ” I said. 

Everything went marvellously so long as we travelled over level 
ground, and we were moved to laughter by the twists and turns 
performed by the horse and its driver, but after having passed 
Martigny-le-Bourg and St. Branchier, and penetrated some way into 
the Val d’Entremont, seeing the road ahead begin to steepen up the 
sides of the mountain to become a narrow Alpine road skirting the 
side of a deep sheer precipice, our laughter began to lose its 
heartiness. The acrobatics of horse and driver continued, however, 
and more energetically than ever, drawing from us a further remark: 

“Look out, there, driver! You’ll have us all overboard!” 

The driver lashed his whip around the hide of his horse, and 
gave his favourite reply; 

“Don’t worry, sirs!” and added, as though to comfort us; 
“Napoleon passed this way.” 

“That is an historical truth, about which I do not intend to 
argue,” I answered, “but Napoleon was riding a mule, and he had 
a guide who was sober.” 

“On a mule—and you know that? . . . Indeed he was on a 
mule!” observed our Jehu. 

Our words went to the wind; the driver continually spoke with 
his head turned towards us, without deigning to throw even a 
glance on the road before him: 

“Certainly,” he went on, “it was on a mule, as proof of which 
I can tell you it was Martin Crosseiller who conducted him. Martin 
made his fortune out of it.” 

“Driver!” we protested. 
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“Don't worry,” continued the driver. “And the First Consul, 
from Paris, awarded him a house and four acres of ground . . . 
Haoh! haoh! ” he ejaculated, for at that moment the wheel of our 
carriage brushed over the edge of the precipice, Lamark and 
de Sussy, who happened to be seated on that side of the vehicle, 
being literally suspended over an abyss the depth of which was at 
least 1,500 feet! That circumstance turned the jocularity of the jour¬ 
ney into gravity. I leapt from the conveyance to the ground (at the 
risk of having my legs broken against the wheels) and seized the 
bridle of the horse, stopping its progress. 

Our two companions who were following us in the second car¬ 
riage, and who had no idea of the fun and games vve had been 
having, raised a cry, thinking we were done for. 

“Don’t worry,” said the driver, “Napoleon came this way.” 

And each word of this everlasting refrain was accompanied by 
a flourish with his whip, some of the strokes falling on the horse, 
and some upon me. The horse reared and recoiled, and the vehicle 
again found itself suspended over that terrible ravine. The moment 
was a critical one, a fact obvious to my companions in the carriage, 
and one to which they reacted instinctively and immediately. Our 
driver found himself suddenly seized about the middle, lifted bodily 
up, and tossed unceremoniously out on to the road where he 
alighted with a heavy thud, entangled like Hippolylus in the reins 
that he had not relinquished. The horse, by nature normally quiet 
and easy, calmed down at once, while my fellow travellers, profiting 
by this moment of relaxed tension, leapt out of the vehicle and all 
of us, our damned driver excepted, found ourselves safe and sound 
in the middle of the road. 

We watched our Jehu pick himself up, then continued our way 
on foot, leaving him to do what he liked with himself and his car¬ 
riage. 

The journey was more fatiguing but safer, and two hours later 
we dined at Liddes. Here we had to get another carriage and driver 
(particularly after the exhaustion of our walk) and you may be sure 
that the conditions of our further transport were made very clear 
beforehand. 

Having settled these points, we took to the road again, drawn 
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by a horse of very docile demeanour, and managed by a driver of 
more sober manners, both of which circumstances contributed 
greatly to our piece of mind. The driver was, in fact, the local 
notary. 

We arrived without further incident at St. Pierre, which place 
puts an end to further travel by carriage. 

It was in the environs of this bourg that the French Army made 
its last halt when crossing the Great St. Bernard, beyond which lay 
the Plain of Marengo. The local people showed us various places 
where the French Artillery had set up strong points, the Infantry 
its strategic points of attack, and the Cavalry its mustering grounds. 
It was explained to us how the guns were removed from their 
carriages and mounted between the trunks of the pines, transported 
by man-power alone, being passed on from man to man to the 
desired positions by a kind of relay system. Some of the older 
peasants had actually witnessed this gigantic operation, and others 
boasted with pride of having taken a hand in it. They recalled the 
appearance of the First Consul, his mannerisms, dress and various 
insignificant phrases that fell from his lips. It was thus that I 
recovered in a strange land those powerful memories of a man who, 
to the modern generation who have never seen him, seems like some 
heroic figure of the imagination culled from the pages of Homer. 

The ramble around the vicinity detained us until seven o’clock 
that evening, and when we returned to St. Pierre, the sky had 
become overcast and gave promise of a rainy night. We therefore 
abandoned our intention of going on to the Hospice that evening, 
and cancelled our previous arrangements with the innkeeper, asking 
him to supply meals and beds for us until the morrow. 

This was not easy; several groups of travellers had arrived after 
us, and like us, wished to proceed no further that night on account 
of the lateness of the hour and the threatening skies. These 
travellers had raided the rooms and had a pre-option on the provi¬ 
sions. All that was available for us was an omelette for supper and 
a hay-loft to sleep in. 

The omelette was soon devoured; then we went to inspect our 
bedroom. 

Only a Swiss innkeeper could conceive the idea of putting 
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Christians to sleep in such a hole. Soon the rain started to fall, and 
dripped from the boarded roof into the room below. The wind 
whistled through the shutters and crevices of the boarded walls— 
the windows being glassless—and the rats, scared away by our 
presence, put up a constant squeaking and gnawing, as though to 
express indignation that we should dare to invade territory exclu¬ 
sively their own, and gave notice that they intended to reoccupy 
the territory as soon as we should blow out our candles. 

After a brief inspection of this filthy loft, one of our party 
proposed we should set out for the Hospice there and then. The 
going would be hard and wet no doubt, but at the end of the road— 
what a prospect! A splendid supper, a good fire, a cosy little room 
and a comfortable bed. 

The suggestion was received with enthusiasm: downstairs we 
went, and sent for a guide. Ten minutes later he arrived, and we 
asked him to collect two of his colleagues together with six mules, 
since we aimed to sleep that very night in the Hospice of the Great 
St. Bernard. 

“St. Bernard—tonight! ” exclaimed the guide, and he walked 
over to the window through which he studied the weather, 
apparently deciding that it was set bad for the night. He opened 
the window in order to test the strength and direction of the wind 
with his hand, and turned again towards us shaking his head. 

“You say that you want to go to St. Bernard tonight?” he asked. 

“We do.” 

“And you want three men and six mules?” 

“We do.” 

Very well—I’ll go and find them,” and he turned away to 
leave. However, his manner aroused some disquiet in us. We called 
him back. 

“Will there be any risk in this trip? we asked. 

“Well, the weather isn’t exactly ideal. But since you want to 
go there tonight, we undertake to conduct you.” 

“Do you answer for our safety?” 

A man can only do his best. We will do all we can, but if you 
will allow me to give you a word of advice, it is this: take six 
guides.” 
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“Very well, six guides,” we said. “But returning to this question 
of risk—what risk is there? Surely we are too early in the season 
to fear avalanches?” 

“Yes, unless we lose our way.” 

“How can we lose our way if the road is clear of snow? It is 
only the 26th of August, you know.” 

“Oh, as to the snow, have no doubts on that point; we shall 
have it, and higher than your gaiters. You see this harmless-looking 
rain, here?” He pointed out of the window. “At a couple of miles 
from St. Pierre, as we climb the road up to the Hospice, this rain 
will turn to snow.” He peered out of the window. “And it’s coming 
down faster than ever.” 

“Oh, damn the rain!—let's go on to St. Bernard,” we cried. 

“All the same, gentlemen ...” I began. 

“To the St. Bernard!” cried the other speaker. “All those in 
favour of setting out this instant raise your hands! ” 

Four hands shot up from amongst the six. The plan to go had 
been carried. 

“If you were mountain folk,” the guide began, “I would say 
‘Good! Let’s go!’ but if you don’t mind me saying so, you are all 
Parisians, and not used to hard going and cold. Why, you no 
sooner put your feet in snow than you shiver! ” 

“In that case wc shall never leave the backs of our mules! ” 

“That’s what you say,” observed the guide. “But you may be 
forced to do so.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said the eager ones. “You just go and find 
the other guides and the beasts.” 

“By the way, gentlemen,” said the guide, “you are aware, of 
course, that it is double pay for night journeys?” 

“Very good. Now, how long will you be?” 

“About a quarter of an hour.” 

“Very well.” 

As soon as we were alone we began to make preparations for 
the journey. Every man who had one put on an extra jacket, over¬ 
coat, or cloak, and filled up his water bottle with strong rum. A 
brotherly sharing-out of cigars was made; a box of phosphorus 
matches, in its red covering, passed from the chimney mantel to 
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de Sussy’s pocket; a piling up on the fire of all discoverable logs, 
and we gathered round the blaze to take in a substantial ration of 
warmth as a further provision against the journey. 

The guide returned. 

“Good,” he observed. “Warm yourselves: that can’t do any 
harm.” 

“Are you ready? wc said. 

“We are at your service, gentlemen.” 

“Then—let us be off! ” 

We went downstairs and found our mounts at the door. Every 
man leapt gaily on to his beast and playfully jostled together, each 
pretending he wished to lead the procession, for everyone knew, 
albeit it might have been the first time he found himself astride one, 
that no mule can be coaxed or coerced into passing its precursor. 
Thus we used up a quarter of an hour in this kind of horse-play, 
although we knew we were using up precious energy we might 
need later. At last Lamark found himself in the lead and loosening 
the bridle in his hand, he persuaded the mule into a trot, partly by 
native skill, and partly by use of his cane. 

“Don’t worry! ” he cried. “Napoleon passed this way! ” 

When the leading mule trots, all the other mules trot. This 
motion put the guides, who were on foot, under the necessity of 
running to keep up with us. This behaviour is as unusual for mules 
as it is for guides, apparently, and the leading mule decided to put 
his foot down. It stopped suddenly, and the manoeuvre was 
promptly copied by beast and guide alike, until the whole caravan 
was halted. Then the procession started again in more grave style, 
the pace being determined, as before, by that of the leader. 

“Pardon me, sir,” remarked the guide to Lamark, the bridle of 
whose mule he had taken as though to guard against any other 
untoward pleasantry, “but Napoleon did not pass by this road, for 
at the time this particular road was not used. Were it daytime you 
could see the route he actually followed, which lies over the other 
flank of the mountain. They were tough fellows, those who went 
that way with their horses and cannon.” 

No one disputed his statement. 
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“Gentlemen—here comes the snow. Our guide was a true 
prophet!” one of our party cried. 

In fact we had been on the way for very nearly a half-hour, and 
what had fallen below in the valley as rain was here, at this altitude, 
falling frozen. 

“Good heavens!” cried a voice. “Only the twenty-sixth of 
August, and snow already! Wait till I tell this story in Paris! 
Gentlemen, let us get down and play snowballs—in memory of 
Napoleon, who once passed this way!” 

Everyone laughed at the memory conjured up by the use of this 
sacramental phrase. As for the danger that lay in the coming snow, 
no one seemed to give a thought to it. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” spoke up the guide, “I have 
already told you that Napoleon did not pass this way—he went by 
another route. As for playing snowballs, I advise you not to do so. 
It would only lose us time, and we have none to lose. Think, gentle¬ 
men; in a half-hour’s time you will not be able to see where your 
mules are going.” 

“Well, then, old chap, our mules can see on our behalf,” replied 
one. 

“You can certainly do no better,” replied the guide. “God has 
made every creature proper to his condition, the Parisian for Paris, 
and the mule for the mountain, as I always tell travellers. Let the 
beast have its head. We are still in the plain of Prou, and there is 
no great danger here, but once we are beyond the bridge at Hudri 
the road becomes as narrow as a whipcord, and you won’t see your 
hand before your face for snow. Give your mule it’s head, and all 
will be well.” 

“Bravo, Guide—well spoken—let us drink to that!” we cried. 

There was a general cry of “Halt! ” 

Each man took a swig at his bottle, then handed it to his guide. 
In the Swiss mountains everybody drinks from the same glass or 
bottle. One can hardly object to drinking with a person who, at any 
moment, may save one’s life. 

The warmth generated by the rum roused every man to gaiety, 
and as night fell faster and the snow thicker, the caravan grew more 
noisy with laughter and song. 
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The impression made upon me was singular in the extreme; a 
desolate landscape, a night growing steadily more gloomy, the snow 
more piercingly sharp, and our narrow file of mules with its riders 
and accompanying guides, who impacted so joyously on that 
sombre, silent, and threatening mountain-side, which grudged even 
an echo to the merriment and the singing. It seemed that this 
impression touched not only me, for little by little the songs became 
quieter and the bursts of laughter rarer. An odd expletive crept in 
here and there, and at last the observation; “Damn it!—it isn’t 
quite so warm as it was, is it?” somewhat vigorously uttered, 
seemed to express the general opinion, since no other voice con¬ 
tested the point. 

Suddenly a cry went up: 

“The bottle, please! And let us light our cigars!” 

“Bravo! That’s a fine idea. Who thought of it?” came a chorus. 

“Me—Jules Thierry de Lamark!” that worthy answered. 

“When we arrive at the Hospice, I’ll propose a vote of thanks 
to you!” cried another voice. 

“Come, then, de Sussy—where’s that box of matches?” another 
voice called. 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” said de Sussy, “But I have my hands tucked 
inside my coat, and they are nice and warm there. Let somebody 
else take the matchbox from my pocket.” 

One of the guides rendered this service, and he and the other 
guides lit up their pipes and we our cigars from their glowing bowls. 
Then we continued on our way, each man invisible to the other, 
and only distinguishable by the glowing point at his lips, which 
waxed and waned with his breathing. 

There were now no songs or bursts of laughter; the rum had 
lost its effect, and a profound silence reigned, broken only by the 
occasional cry or slap of encouragement to the mules from the 
guides. Nothing in those bleak surroundings had power to evoke 
anything like gaiety from us, for the cold grew steadily more 
intense, and the snow fell more heavily. The landscape had only 
a limited visibility from the ,wan, blanched reflection of the 
snow-covered ground. The road continued to narrow and now 
became obstructed at intervals by rocks, so that sometimes the 
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mules were forced to make a detour up the slopes on either side, 
at times perilously near the edges of precipices dropping to a depth 
that we could only estimate by the faint sound of the river Drance 
rolling along at the bottom. Judging by the thickness of the layer 
of snow on the hat and cloak of the man who preceded me, 1 knew 
that 1, too, must be heavily covered. 1 felt the snow to be less pene- 
tratingly wet than the erstwhile rain, but certainly colder. 

At last the leader of our column broke the silence; 

“Ma foi! ’’ he said, “I’m frozen. I’m going to get down and walk 
for a bit!” 

“I said you would get down,” the guide observed. 

In truth, we all felt as did our leader—that we would like to 
warm ourselves up by walking. We alighted, and as we could not 
see where we were going, the guides advised us to fall in behind 
our mules, to let them test the ground as we went. The manoeuvre 
worked well enough, for we had the additional advantage of the 
mules’ instinct and the guides’ experience. And now T had reason 
to remember Balmat’s story of his snow-sickness, the dizzy head¬ 
ache and vertigo, the compelling desire to lie down and sleep, just 
as he had related. I had felt this desire whilst on my mule, and now 
nothing but the necessity to keep on walking staved it off. 

It seemed that our worthy doctor himself felt something of this. 
He called a halt. 

“Forward! Keep going, gentlemen!” cried out chief guide. “1 
warn you, if anyone stops now he will never start again! ” 

There was in his voice such profound conviction that nobody 
argued, but kept on his way. One of our party, I know not whom, 
reminded us of our earlier gaiety by again recalling those sacra¬ 
mental words that hitherto had never failed in their effect; 

“Never mind—Napoleon passed this way! ” 

This time, however, the pleasantry did not rouse us; there was 
no answering laughter, and the silence with which the remark was 
greeted gave it more the sound of a dirge. 

Suddenly de Sussy spoke up. “A house! ” he ejaculated. 

“Ah!” came a wave of comment, and the party broke ranks, 
stepping from behind the mules, and wondering why the guides had 
not told us about the building. 
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“If you gentlemen don’t mind my saying so,” said the chief 
guide, “you had better find out what that building is.” 

“1 don’t care if it is the castle of the Devil himself provided I can 
shake this damned snow from my shoulders and put my feet on dry 
earth,” someone replied. “Let us go in.” 

This was simple enough, since there were neither doors nor 
shutters to the house. We called out, but nobody answered. 

“Call away!” said one of the guides. “If you wake up those 
inside there, you’ll be lucky!” 

Not a sound came from the cabin. It appeared deserted. How¬ 
ever, it offered a shelter against the wind and the snow, and we 
resolved to call a halt. 

“If we can find a fireplace we could make a fire,” someone 
suggested. 

“If we can find some wood,” another added. 

All at once de Sussy called out, “A tabic! ” 

This information was followed by a cry, partly of astonishment, 
partly of fright. 

“Hallo! What’s the matter now?” 

“There’s a man on the table. I’ve got hold of his leg! ” exclaimed 
de Sussy. 

“A man! ...” 

“Shake him, then, old fellow—wake him up!” 

“I say, there . . . ! ” 

“Gentlemen,” said one of the guides, detaching himself from 
his comrades who stood apart, and putting his head through a win¬ 
dow, “no joking, please—at least in this place; you will bring bad 
luck on us all—on you as well as us.” 

“Wherever are we, then?” 

“In one of the morgues of the St. Bernard.” And withdrawing 
his head from the opening, the guide rejoined his comrades without 
another word. 

Few orators could boast of producing so great an effect with so 
few words; every one of us stood glued to the spot. 

“My word, gentlemen, this is something that must be looked 
into,” said de Sussy. “It must be one of the curiosities of the jour¬ 
ney,” and he struck one of the phosphorus matches he carried. 
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The match-head crackled and instantly expanded into a weak 
glow, by the light of which we perceived three corpses: one stretched 
out on the table, and the two others propped against the wall at the 
far end. The match burnt down and went out, leaving us once more 
in darkness. We began again, but this time wc rolled up some spools 
of paper, and, lighting them from the match, we began a more 
thorough investigation of the room. 

It would be quite impossible to describe our sensations as we 
gazed upon those blackened, grimacing faces by the trembling and 
evanescent light of our improvised tapers. The sight certainly filled 
me with dread of that final departure we must all make, of which 
these avant-gardes were the witness. 

Our need for warmth and repose was forgotten in one over¬ 
riding desire to escape from that charnel house. 

We retook our road, sunk in a more sombre silence than ever, 
but spurred on by the vision we had seen. For an hour neither our¬ 
selves nor our guides uttered a word. The snow, the difficulties of 
the road, even the intense cold, all disappeared in that haunting 
recollection which pressed heavily on our hearts and hastened our 
steps. 

At last our chief guide gave one of those sharp-pitched cries 
peculiar to Swiss mountaineers which, by its inflexion, may mean 
either an announcement of arrival or a call for help, and which 
carries for an extraordinary distance. The cry flew away and lost 
itself over the vast snowy drapery of the mountainside, but no 
answering call returned to us, and the mountains re-entered their 
silent kingdom. 

We trudged on for another two hundred yards and then heard 
the baying of a dog. 

“Here, Drapeau! Here, boy!” cried our guide. 

Soon we saw an enormous St. Bernard dog bounding towards 
us, and recognising our leading guide, jumped up to him, placing 
its fore-paws against his chest. 

“Good boy, Drapeau—you’re a fine fellow!” said the guide. 
“Gentlemen, here is an old acquaintance of mine who is pleased 
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to see me. Thai’s so, isn’t it, Drapeau? There—there—you’re a good 
dog, I know, but—enough—enough! Let’s go—we must be on our 
way.” 

Happily, the road was not much longer, and ten minutes later 
we found ourselves at the Hospice, which, from the side of our 
approach, even in daylight cannot be seen until one is almost on 
it. The brother on duty awaited us at the gate, a gate open night 
and day to offer hospitality to whoever came to claim it, a circum¬ 
stance which, in that desolate waste, might mean the difference 
between life and death. 

We were received by the duty brother, who led us into a room 
with a good fire, and while we warmed ourselves, cells were pre¬ 
pared for us. Fatigue had overcome hunger, and we were more 
ready to sleep than eat. When we had got into bed, a glass of warm 
milk was brought to us. The brother bringing mine remarked to me 
that Napoleon had dined in my cell. As far as I was concerned it 
was merely a room in which I was looking forward to a good sleep. 

The next day at ten o’clock we were all up and making an 
inspection of the Consular Chamber which had fallen to my lot 
to sleep in: there was nothing to distinguish it from the other cells; 
no memento or inscription recalled the one-time passage of the 
modern Charlemagne. 

We went to the window; the sky was blue, the sun brilliant, and 
the ground lay under a foot of snow. It is difficult to convey any 
idea of the sense of desolation the scene exuded, seen from that 
window, situated as it was some 7,200 feet above sea-level, placed 
in the middle of a triangle formed by the peak of Dronaz, Mont 
Vclan, and the Great St. Bernard. A lake, fed by the melting snows, 
and situated some paces from the monastery, far from enlivening 
the view, made it, if anything, more depressing. The water, black 
in its encircling cape of snow, nourishes no kind of fish at all, being 
too cold, and attracts no birds whatever, being too elevated. It is 
a kind of miniature Dead Sea below a ruined Jerusalem. Any 
appearance of life is given only by tongues of vegetation along the 
road, where its native vigour has enabled it to penetrate. Only men 
and dogs have achieved the summit. 

The mournful panorama displayed before one’s eyes brings 
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home all the more keenly the self-sacrifice of these monks who have 
left behind them the beautiful valleys of Aosta and the Tarentaise, 
the paternal roof, mirrored, perhaps, in the clear blue waters of Lake 
Orta, the loved ones of the family, the fiancee with her dowry of 
love and happiness, to conic, stick in hand and with only a dog for 
company, and live in this snowbound world like living statues of 
dedication. Looking out from here one can pity the ostentatious 
charity of the townsman who thinks he has done his duty to man¬ 
kind when he has let a piece of gold fall from the end of his fingers 
into the bowl of a begging friar, accompanying the act with a bow 
and a smile. My mind wandered to those voluptuous nights charac¬ 
teristic of our Parisian winter, where lovely women swirl around in 
a whirlpool of flowers and diamonds at the ball, and perhaps some 
verse on the subject of Charity, by Victor Hugo, might be recited, 
evoking a tear from some youthful feminine eye afire with pleasure. 

Ah! if only the lights could fade and the eyes of the carefree 
dancers pierce distance and darkness and see as in a vision one of 
these old white-haired monks, enveloped in a tempest of snow, 
menaced by an avalanche, plodding along the edge of a precipice, 
crying “This way, brothers!” Then the most generous benefactor 
there would indeed bow his head in shame and fall on his knees in 
contrition. 

Someone came to tell us that we were awaited in the Refectory. 
We descended into the narrow interior, the friar walking before us 
to show the way, passing as we went to the Chapel from which 
issued the chanting of the Office, sounds which, the further we left 
them behind, became the more mingled with those of laughter 
emerging from the further extremity of the corridor, laughter which 
to me seemed somewhat out of place. 

We opened the door, and found ourselves in the company of 
several young men and pretty women who were drinking tea and 
talking about Mile. Taglioni. 

For a moment we looked at them, stupefied, then we too joined 
in the laughter. We had met these women in our Parisian milieu, 
and approached them in the style and manner proper to the world 
of the salon, exchanging greetings and pleasantries in the ton of 
fashionable society, and taking our places reserved at the table. The 
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conversation became general, gaining in gaiety what it lost in 
formality. Ten minutes later we had forgotten our surroundings. 

Of course, there was nothing in the room to remind us other¬ 
wise; the room they called the “Refectory” was far from suggesting 
the idea of austerity, being a pretty dining-room decorated more 
with profusion than taste. There was a highly ornate piano, pictures 
on all the walls, vases here and there, a chandelier hanging from the 
ceiling; various little oddments, usually found in ladies’ boudoirs, 
littered the mantelpiece; altogether there was a certain worldliness 
about the place, and the reason for it all was not far to seek. Every¬ 
one of these polyglot articles had been presented to the Order by 
visitors, who by their gifts wished to express their appreciation of 
the hospitality of the good Fathers. 

The Brother who had done the honours of the meal (although 
taking nothing himself) departed to say a Mass. Our doctor was 
placed sentinel at the Refectory door, de Sussy seated himself at 
the piano, and the ladies danced a Galop round the table. Just 
when the dance had got well under way, the doctor opened the 
door, and putting his head inside said: 

“Ladies, there is one of the Serving Brothers who wishes to 
know whether you would like to visit the Great Morgue?” 

This announcement brought the Galop up short, and the ladies 
conferred with one another. Curiosity jousted with distaste. 
Curiosity won, and we all set out together. 

At the gate, however, the ladies declared that they were not 
going any further; the snow lay eighteen inches deep, and the 
Morgue is some forty yards from the Monastery. 

We improvised two litters there and then, and offered to carry 
our fair inquisitives. They accepted the offer. 

It was not without much screaming and laughing, caused by 
the rocking of the chairs and the stumbling of the carriers, that we 
reached the ever-open window, through which the eye loses itself 
in the vast vault of the St. Bernard Cemetery. There can be no 
more curiously horrible sight than that which we then saw. 

Imagine a great room, low and arched, about thirty-five feet 
square, with only one window to let in the light, and a floor covered 
by eighteen inches of dust. Human dust! That dust seems, like the 
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dense waters of the Dead Sea, to bring the heavy objects to the 
surface, for the top is covered by a multitude of bones. Human 
bones! Amongst these bones grouped in such positions as chance 
has determined, each preserving the expression and attitude of the 
moment when death overtook them, some kneeling, some with arms 
extended, some with hands clasped and head lowered, some with 
face and hands raised to the sky, were to be seen a hundred and 
fifty corpses, blackened by frost, their eyes set in a horrifying stare, 
their teeth exposed and blanched, and amidst them the body of one 
woman who had sought to save her infant by putting it to her 
breast, and who seemed to typify, in the middle of this inferno, the 
principle of maternal love. 

All this in the one room: dust, bones, or corpses, according to 
the length of time they had been dead; and at the window, sole 
gleam of joy and life, those beautiful young girls gazing in at the 
macabre achievement of the centuries. It made a strange spectacle. 

All my life I shall remember that scene; all my life I shall see 
that mother giving her breast to her child. 

After that scene, what more can I say about the Great St. 
Bernard? There is a church containing the tomb of Desaix, a chapel 
dedicated to St. Faustine, a table of black marble with an inscrip¬ 
tion in honour of Napoleon, and a thousand other things. But I tell 
you: visit these before you go to see that dead mother giving her 
breast to her dead child. 1 


’• It is interesting to compare Dickens’s description of the morgue with 
Dumas’s. In a letter to Forster the former wrote: 

‘Beside the convent, in a little outhouse ... are the bodies of people 
found in the snow who have never been claimed and are withering away 
—not laid down, or stretched out, but standing up, in corners and 
against waiis; some erect and horribly human, with distinct expressions 
ori the faces; some sunk down on their knees; some dropping over on 
one side; some tumbled down altogether, and presenting a heap of skulls 
and fibrous dust. There is no decay in that atmosphere; and there they 
remain . . . withering away by grains, and holding ghastly possession 
of the mountain where they died.’ 

It is also interesting io contrast Dickens’s English contempt for the holy 
fathers and the convent with the French writer’s reverence. 

(Editor's note). 
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A i x 

At Aix, 1 found the three largest hotels full to bursting. The cholera 
in Paris was responsible for the motley crowd of fugitives, and the 
political situation for the plethera of malcontents. Aix had become 
the Mecca of the plutocrats and the Versailles of the nobility, the 
one group being represented by the Baron de Rothschild and the 
other by Madame the Marquise de Castries. The latter is, as is well 
known, one of the most gracious ladies to be found in Paris. 

I discovered that the influx of people had put up neither the 
lodging charges nor the price of food in the town. I found, at the 
house of a Spicer, a decent enough room for thirty sous the day, 
and at a certain hostelry an excellent dinner for three francs. The 
details of the menu, of no great interest to many of the people in 
the town, had been especially designed for such a proletarian as 1, 
who attaches some little importance to such matters. 

I wished to go to bed, but to retire before midnight appeared 
to be impossible in Aix. My windows gave on to the Town Square, 
and the Square is the rendezvous for a crowd of vociferous dandies 
who measure the pleasure they experience proportionately to the 
noise they make. In the midst of the din of their chatter I could 
distinguish one name, a name repeated at least one hundred times 
in a half-hour. It was “Jacotot.” I naturally thought that the being 
thus frequently invoked must be a personage of some eminence, and 
went downstairs with the idea of making his acquaintance. 

There were two cafes in the square: one was empty, the other 
crammed; one was near to bankruptcy, the other was simply coin¬ 
ing money. I asked my landlord how this slate of affairs came 
about, and he answered that it was Jacotot who drew the custom. 
I dared not ask who this Jacotot was, not wishing to appear too 
provincial, so bent my steps towards the favoured cafe. I found it 
full up but for one chair only, which I swiftly commandeered, and 
called for the waiter. 

My call was ignored. I then drew my voice from the uttermost 
depths of my lungs and hurled it into the maelstrom of sound about 
me. It had as little effect as previously. 
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“You haf very little time in Aix been,” observed a Teutonic 
voice from a nearby table. I beheld a neighbour who had been 
served with a beer, and was complacently smoking. 

“I arrived this evening, Monsieur,” I admitted. 

He made a sign showing that he understood, and turning his 
head in a different direction, called; 

“Chacotot!” 

“Coming, coming, monsieur!” a voice answered, and with the 
voice Jacotot himself appeared. He was, indeed, the waiter in per¬ 
son. He halted immediately before us, displaying a stereotyped 
smile upon his great fat stupid face which had to be seen to be 
believed. During the time it took me to order my drink twenty 
shouts rent the air; 

“Jacotot—a cigar!” 

“Jacotot—the newspaper! ” 

“Jacotot—a light, please!” 

And as each article was demanded, Jacotot produced it from 
his pocket. For one moment I believed be possessed the enchanted 
purse of Fortunalus. Mingled with the rest, one voice, issuing from 
a dark alley adjoining the cafe, demanded; 

“Jacotot—twenty louis!” 

That worthy, shading his eyes with his free hand, scrutinised 
the utterer of this last request, and, apparently satisfied as to his 
solvency, produced a handful of gold from that marvellous pocket 
of his without ceasing from his habitual cry: 

“Coming, coming, monsieur! ” and disappeared in quest of my 
drink. 

“Have you been losing, Paul?” a voice enquired not far from 
me. 

“Yes; three thousand francs,” answered another. 

“Do you play?” the German asked me. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Why not?” 

“I am neither poor enough to want to win, nor rich enough to 
afford to lose,” I replied. 

My questioner regarded me steadily whilst drinking his glass 
of beer, then he blew out a puff of smoke from his pipe, placed his 
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elbows on the table and his chin in his hands, and gravely observed, 
“You are right, young man . . . Chacotot!” he called. 

“Coming, coming, monsieur! ” 

“Another bottle and another cigar!” 

Jacotot brought him his sixth cigar and his fourth bottle, light¬ 
ing the one and pouring out from the other. 

Meanwhile, I sipped my glass, until I was interrupted by a clap 
on the shoulder from one of my travelling companions, two of 
whom had come looking for me to tell me the arrangements they 
had made for the next day with a dozen or so friends they had 
hunted out in Aix. A bathing party to Lake Bourgct had been pro¬ 
posed, and they wished to know whether or not 1 would care to 
join them. Their enquiry was superfluous—I wished only to know 
about the transport. “Don’t worry,” they told me, “everything has 
been taken care of.” 

I took myself to bed with that assurance. 

The next morning I was awakened by another tumult of voices 
in the street below, but this time it was not Jacotot’s but my name 
that was being called with all the strength of thirty pairs of lungs. 
I leapt from my bed thinking that the house was on fire, and ran 
to the window. There below were between thirty and forty donkeys 
each bestridden by as many brave knights, and ranged in two lines 
across the width of the Square. It was a sight to delight the heart of 
Sancho Panza. The noise, it seemed, was their way of inviting me 
to take my place among them. 

I begged them to excuse me for five minutes, and, quickly 
dressing, went down and joined them. With delicate flattery they 
had reserved for my use a she-ass called Christine. 1 The Marquis 
de Montaigu, mounted upon a black horse, was elected General of 
the Expedition by universal acclaim, and gave the signal for 
departure by that utterance so familiar to Colonels of Cuirassiers: 
“Forward!—by fours—-at the double, if you please, and at a gallop 
—if you can! ” 

And forward we went, followed by a crowd of gamins who 
tickled the rumps of our chargers with spikes and sticks. Ten 

An allusion to Dumas’s play, Christine. (Editor's note). 
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minutes later wc were at Lake Bourget, but of the muster of thirty- 
five who had set out only one dozen arrived at the destination, 
fifteen having tumbled offen route, therest having failed to persuade 
their beasts into anything other than a leisurely walking-pace. My 
Christine might have been the steed of Perseus. 

The lakes of Switzerland and Savoy are truly marvellous; one 
can see to a depth of forty-five feet, so transparent is the water. 
Accustomed as we were to the muddy pollutions of our native 
Seine, we were enraptured at the blue peliucidity of this lake. We 
plunged in at once. 

On the far bank I noticed a rather remarkable building. I turned 
to one of my companions as he came up beside me, and asked him 
if he knew what it was? He placed his hands on my head and his 
feet on my shoulders and sent me hurtling down through fifteen feet 
of water, and, as my head re-emerged, shouted; 

“The burial-place of the Kings of Sardinia and the Dukes of 
Savoy.” 

I thanked him. 

It was proposed that we should go for a meal and afterwards 
pay a visit to the royal tombs and the playing fountain. The boat¬ 
men we hired told us that, so far as the latter curiosity was con¬ 
cerned, we were out of luck, since it had shown no sign of playing 
for the past eight days, giving as an excuse the fact that there was 
there a heat of twenty-six degrees. Moreover, the proposal to visit it 
collectively was not unanimously agreed on, one of our number 
sensibly pointing out that thirty lusty males such as we would not 
be satisfied with simply eggs and milk for food, the only comestibles 
likely to be available in a poor Savoyan village. In the circum¬ 
stances, a lad and two donkeys were despatched to Aix, the boy 
bearing a message to Jacotot to the effect that the latter should send 
us the best possible meal, this to be paid for by those unlucky 
enough to fall from their mounts coming back. We arrived at 
Iiauteville before our heralds, and whilst waiting for them, took 
the opportunity to visit the Chapel of the Tombs. The building, 
although modern for the times, was in plan and structure somewhat 
Gothic, Were the walls but mellowed with that rustiness only 
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imparted by the passage of time, one would imagine it to have been 
built in the fifteenth century. 

Whilst we visited the Convent our provisions had arrived, and 
a splendid repast had been set out under the chestnut trees, some 
two hundred yards from the Abbey. As soon as this welcome news 
was brought to us we took leave of the reverend fathers to whom 
we had been talking, and made our way towards the feast. On our 
way, we passed the famous playing fountain on our left, and 1 was 
curious enough to take a look at it. There I found the German to 
whom I have referred earlier, his hands behind his back and a cigar 
in his mouth. He had waited, immobile, for three hours to see the 
fountain play—they had forgotten to tell him it had dried up a 
week ago. 

I rejoined my companions, who were now couched on Urn 
ground like Romans at a feast. I had only to cast a glance around 
to perceive the hand of the inimitable Jacotot. He is one of those 
rare beings who merits his reputation. 

The meal having been consumed, the wine drunk, and the bottles 
broken, we began to think of returning, and then it was that some¬ 
one recalled the agreement arrived at that morning, to wit, that 
those who had become unseated from their donkeys should pay the 
score of those who stayed in the saddle. This adjustment made, I 
felt the collation might fairly be termed a picnic. 

The day after these events, I opted out of my agreement with 
the bathing party, since I had only a few days left in which to tour 
the town, and I wished to visit and examine in more detail not only 
the old Roman Baths but the modern ones too. 

The town of Aix offers aspects of the greatest antiquity; its 
inhabitants going under the name of Aguenses, and being the 
direct responsibility of the Proconsul Domitius, as is proved by the 
earliest name designating the waters: Aquae Domitianae. It was the 
resort of the wealthiest invalids in Ancient Rome during the time 
of the Emperor Augustus. 

It would take too long to describe the buildings that comprise 
the famous baths here. The temperature of the baths varies, but 
within the compartments it always remains constant at round about 
33 degrees. In one of the compartments, nicknamed “Hell,” the 
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temperature rises much higher, however. The column of water is 
stronger, and once the doors and shutters are closed, the exterior 
air can no longer be breathed but simply that released by the hot 
vaporisation, an atmosphere truly infernal, which pushes up the 
blood circulation to a hundred and forty-five pulsations per 
minute. The pulse of an Englishman who died from phthisis 
reached a peak of two hundred and ten beats per minute, three 
and a half per second. 

One may descend to the springs by an entrance in the town, a 
grilled opening about 3ft. in width, called “The Serpent’s Mouth,” 
by reason of its position and the pufTs of hot vapour that emerge 
from it at intervals and the fact that snakes can frequently be found 
in its vicinity, no doubt grateful for the warmth. Since the snakes 
arc not venomous, children can handle them with impunity and 
sometimes offer them as readily as dealers in wax polish or soap 
offer their goods, to visiting travellers. 

After an itinerary of the curiosities of Aix I returned in time 
for the evening meal, after which the guests went their several ways. 
For myself, I felt tired after the day’s explorations, and went to bed. 

At about midnight I was suddenly awakened by glaring lights 
and a great noise. My room was full of those taking the cure, four 
of them brandishing torches. They had come to ask me to join 
their party on a climbing excursion up the Denl-au-Chat. 

There are some pleasantries that strike the object of them as 
being funny only when he himself is in the right mood. Now, a 
proposal to spend the remainder of the night in climbing to the 
top of the Dcnt-au-Chat might have gone down well with someone 
who, following a good supper and an evening’s conviviality, was 
bursting with energy and high spirits. But, having retired to my bed 
fatigued and slothful in the hope of passing a peaceful night, and 
being awakened with a start to be confronted with a proposal as 
incongruous as that, I did not, it will be readily appreciated, show 
much enthusiasm. My attitude appeared very odd to these would-be 
climbers, who construed from it that I was not fully awake to the 
situation and who, in order to bring about this desirable state of 
affairs, took hold of me by an arm and a leg and deposited me on 
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the floor of ray bedroom. Meanwhile another, with yet more fore¬ 
sight, picked up the basin from the wash-stand and tipped its 
contents, (which I had not had the forethought to remove previous¬ 
ly,) into my bed. These manoeuvres, if not making the proposed' 
jaunt more attractive, at least made it more probable, they thought. 

I put as pleasant a face on it as I could muster, and gave way. 

Five minutes later I was dressed and we set out, twelve adven¬ 
turers and two guides. As we crossed the square we saw Jacotot 
busy closing his cafe, with only the German remaining in it, smok¬ 
ing a last cigar and draining a last bottle. They wished us a happy 
journey. 

In order to reach the foot of the mountain we planned to scale 
we had to cross the little lake of Bourget. Glancing down into the 
depths of the transparent, blue, and smooth waters, one could see 
as many stars clustered in it as were sprinkled in the sky above. 
At the eastern end could be seen the Tower of Hautecombe, stand¬ 
ing up like a white phantom; and between our boat and it, some 
fishing boats, with lighted torches at their sterns, the light reflected 
in the water below them, glided in silence. If only I could have 
remained on that boat, abandoned on that enchanted lake, rumin¬ 
ating on that marvellous view, I would have regretted neither my 
warm bed nor my lost sleep. But I had not come for that, I had 
come to amuse myself, and so I proceeded to amuse myself. Flow 
odd is this world in which one must always pass happiness by in 
one’s hasty pursuit of pleasure! 

Half an hour after midnight we began our climb, and it was a 
weird sight to see our torch-lit procession up the mountain. After 
two hours climbing wc had covered three-quarters of our journey, 
but the remainder of it was so difficult and dangerous that our 
guides called a halt in order to wait for daybreak. When dawn 
appeared we continued our climb, and the going became so steep 
that the heels of those in front almost touched the shoulders of 
those behind. Each man then had to employ all his skill and 
strength, climbing by feet and hands alike, taking advantage of 
every tuft of heather and stunted bush, of every prominence 
or ledge of rock. We heard loosened stones go rattling downhill as 
though they were shooting down the slope of a roof, and when we 
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turned to watch them we saw them bounce down into the blue 
shimmer of the lake that stretched out far below us. Our guides 
could help us very little, occupied as they were in cutting out the 
best passage upwards, but they did warn us now and then not to 
look backwards lest we should be seized with dizziness. Suddenly 
one of our party, somewhat to the rear, gave vent to a cry that made 
our flesh creep. He had placed a foot firmly on a stone in order to 
give himself an upward lift; the stone had, however, been loosened 
by those preceding him and gave way under him. His hand-hold 
on a branch likewise gave way. “Hold on to him!” cried the guides. 
But this was easier said than done. Everybody had quite enough to 
do to keep his own foot and hand hold; so the falling climber 
passed by the tail of our party without anybody being able to 
prevent him. We followed him with our eyes, the sweat of terror 
on our brows, until he came level with Montaigu, the very last of 
our party, who had no more time than to extend his arm and make 
a grab. Montaigu’s clutching hand closed on the faller’s hair. It was 
the drama of a moment, but it was a terrible moment, and I ven¬ 
ture to say that nobody who saw it will forget for a very long time. 
We watched the two men, oscillating on the brink of a precipice 
with a drop of 2,000 feet, not knowing whether they would disap¬ 
pear over the edge or not. 

At last, without further mishap, we reached a small pine wood 
which, if it did not make our travelling quicker, at least made it 
easier, for we were able to drag ourselves up by means of the 
branches and trunks of the trees. We came out of the wood to find 
ourselves on bare rock, so fantastically shaped from this point to 
the peak as to give rise to the singular name it hears. The rock 
was so striated by wind and weather that it offered a series of 
natural steps which lead right to the summit. 

Two people only of our party made this last ascent, not because 
the going was any more difficult than hitherto, but because the view 
to be had from the top promised to be no better than the one we 
had. The rest of us thought we had done well enough to get so far 
and were, moreover, overcome with fatigue, sore feet, and bruised 
and broken hands, so we sat down and rested. The other two, to 
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prove to us that they had indisputably reached the top, lighted a 
fire and their cigars as signals to us below. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the summit-scalers descended, 
carefully leaving their fire to burn itself out, being curious to know 
whether it could be seen from the town below. 

We ate a little from our provisions, after which our guides asked 
us whether we would return by the route we came or would rather 
go back by another way, somewhat longer but much easier to 
negotiate. We voted unanimously for the latter. Three hours later 
we were back again in the square of Aix, and our party were 
delighted to find they could still see the smoke of their improvised 
beacon. I then asked them whether, now that wc had all been suffi¬ 
ciently amused, I might be permitted to return to bed. I was told 
that they could see no objection to this proposal—possibly because 
privately they had similar yearnings. 

I believe that, like Balmat, I would have slept thirty-six hours 
right off had I not been reawakened by a great commotion outside. 
I opened my eyes; it was still dark. I arose and went to the win¬ 
dow. It seemed to me that the entire town was gathered in 
the square below. Everyone was babbling at once, and all with one 
accord, with spines bent back and chins lifted, were gazing sky¬ 
wards. I thought there must be an eclipse of the moon. 

I dressed myself quickly, not wishing to lose my share of the 
spectacle, and tumbled downstairs, armed with a telescope. The 
sky for miles around was suffused with a red glow; the Dent-au- 
Chat was on fire. 

As I gazed I felt a touch on my arm and turned my head. The 
two redoubtable heroes of the fire-on-the-peak motioned to me 
silently that they were clearing out. I at once understood their 
predicament. Their carelessness had caused the fire, and the 
ubiquitous Jacotot was abroad in the crowd informing all and 
sundry how highly the King of Sardinia esteemed his forest timber. 

I brought my eyes to bear again on this smaller version of 
Vesuvius; the present phenomenon might be described as a volcanic 
eruption, second-class, and very pretty, too. 

A nocturnal forest fire in the mountains is one of the most 
magnificent sights one can see anywhere. The fire embraces the 
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area like the head of a flaming serpent, seeking to encircle and 
constrict the area environed in its destructive coils, baring the 
trunks of the trees, licking with its glowing tongue the leaves into 
its fiery maw, casting its brilliant venom to the tops in bright 
cockades, creeping along the branches, lighting thousands of sub¬ 
sidiary lanterns. Then the flaming fragments shiver and fall like a 
rain of fire when a breeze passes across the area, the whole being 
blown together, uniting to produce a vast furnace, tinting the sur¬ 
rounding ground with the hues of the flames, causing the loose 
rocks and stones to heat up, crack, and go rolling down the moun¬ 
tain, the combined wind and fire whistling and roaring meanwhile 
into one awe-inspiring tempest. The result is magnificent. Nero 
must have experienced such thrills when Rome burned. 

I was jolted from my ecstacies by a carriage that rattled across 
the square escorted by four Royal Carabineers. I recognised our 
Ruggieris, who, betrayed by our guides and denounced by the stage¬ 
coach postmaster, had been taken by the gendarmerie of Charles 
Albert before they could gain the frontier of Savoy. The escort 
intended to convey them straight to prison, but our mountaineering 
party stood warranty for them, and the gendarmes, after formally 
warning us, accepted the parole of the two incendiaries not to 
attempt to leave the town. They were then free to enjoy the spec¬ 
tacle for the cost of which they would soon have to pay. 

The fire continued to burn for three days. On the fourth they 
were presented with a bill for Thirty-Seven Thousand, Five 
Hundred and some odd francs. 

They found the bill a little heavy for a few useless acres of 
woodland, so they wrote to the French Ambassador at Turin to ask 
him to try to get the bill reduced, and the latter juggled so well that 
the bill returned, after tlie elapse of eight days, amended to seven 
hundred and eighty francs. Provided that they paid the sum they 
were free to leave Aix. They paid, collected their receipt, and went, 
not wishing to await the possibility of a “balance of account” the 
next day. I have purposely refrained from naming the culprits, for 
they enjoy quite a reputation in Paris—and far be it from me to 
seek to damage it. 
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The Grande Chartreuse 

Having toured the whole of Aix and its vicinity and noted all it 
had to offer of any interest, I resolved to visit the Grande Chartreuse 
which, I believed, was only ten or a dozen miles away from Aix. 
I counted on returning to Geneva, from where 1 could continue my 
progress through the Alps, commencing at the Qbcrland. 

I made my preparations to set out, hiring a carriage at the 
usual price of ten francs per day, and on the morning of September 
10th called on my neighbour the German to take my leave. He 
offered to smoke a cigar and take a drink with me, a thing he had 
never, I believe, offered to anybody else. 

Whilst we sat together at a little table, elbows bent, glasses com- 
plimentarily clinking, cigar-smoke regularly puffing into each other’s 
faces, someone came to tell me the carriage had arrived. The 
German arose and accompanied me to the door, where he asked 
me: 

“Vherc are you going?” 

I told him. 

“A-ha!” he said, ‘‘So you are going to those Chartreusers; they 
are very odd podies! ” 

“How so?” 

“Ah, yes! They eat out of inkstands and sleep in closets.” 

“Whatever are you talking about?” 

“You’ll find out,” he answered, and gave me his hand, wished 
me “gut luck” and closed the door on me before I could say 
another word. 

I then sought out Jaeotot to take my leave of him, this being 
done over a glass of chocolate. Although my patronage at his 
establishment had not been over-large, he had, nevertheless, 
decided to hold me in respect, possibly because I had told him I 
was a writer. When he learned that I was departing he enquired 
whether or not I would write something about the waters of Aix. 

I told him that I had not made any decision about it, but there was 
a possibility I might. He then hoped that, should I write anything 
at all about it, I would mention the cate of which he was head 
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waiter, and include a word or two of praise in favour of its master. 
I told him that, should I write about Aix, I would not only eulogise 
the cafe but would make him, Jacotot, as celebrated as I knew how. 
This promise on my part caused him to turn quite pale with 
emotion at the thought that his name might appear one day 
in print. 

At Saint-Laurent you have to leave the carriage and take a mount 
to get to the Chartreuse, which is still some ten miles off. To our 
dismay there was only one mule, all the others having been sent 
to some market. To Lamark and myself this mattered little, for 
we were seasoned enough travellers, but it was of more concern to 
a lady who accompanied us. However, she agreed to share with us, 
and we found a guide to take charge of our three separate lots of 
luggage, which he rolled into one. It was now 7.30 p.m. and there 
were only two more hours of daylight, whilst our estimated travel¬ 
ling time was four hours. 

The Vale of Dauphine, enclosing the Chartreuse, is admitted to 
be one of the most grandiose valleys in Switzerland. However, the 
road, following as it does the natural slopes of the mountains, is 
more negotiable than those of the Alps, the width of it never being 
less than four feet. The progress along it carries no dangers by day, 
and provided darkness does not fall, all goes wonderfully well. But 
at last nightfall overtook us, ushered in by a terrible storm. We 
asked our guide where we could take shelter, but since there is not 
one solitary house along the length of the road, we had no option 
but to continue our journey. We had travelled just half the distance 
to the Chartreuse. 

The remainder of the ride was a nightmare. The rain soon 
burst on us, and with it the most profound gloom. The lady clung 
to the arm of our guide, Lamark took mine, and we proceeded in 
two ranks since the narrowness of the road did not allow us to go 
along abreast. To our right was a precipice of unknown depth, at 
the bottom of which we could hear a torrent roaring. The darkness 
was so intense that we could not see the road before our feet and 
we could hardly make out the white dress of the lady member .of 
our party but for the frequent brilliant flashes of lightning that bade 
fair to turn night into day. Added to this was the thunder, each clap 
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of which was multiplied by the echoes until the noise was quad¬ 
rupled. One might say that it was the prologue to the last judge¬ 
ment. 

At length we heard the convent bell, which announced that we 
were nearing our journey’s end. Half an hour later a terrific flash of 
lightning showed us the gigantic pile of the old Chartreuse about 
twenty yards from us. The only sound to be heard was that of the 
bell. Not a glimmer of light was to be seen at any one of its fifty 
windows. One might think it an ancient cloistral ruin abandoned 
to the sport of evil spirits. 

We pulled the bell-chain at the gate and a friar came to open 
the door to us. We were about to enter when the friar perceived 
that we had a woman with us. Instantly he shut the door again as 
though Satan himself were about to enter. It is a rule of the 
Chartreuse that no woman may enter it. It seems that on one occa¬ 
sion a woman secured entry in the guise of a man, and when the 
fact afterwards came to light, they went into every room and cell 
wherein she had set foot and carried out the rites of exorcism. 
Nothing but the permission of the Pope can open the doors of this 
monastery to the female enemy of the human race. The Duchcsse 
de Berri had been obliged to resort to these means when she visited 
the Chartreuse in 1829. 

The shutting of the door in our faces very much embarrassed 
us, but a friar came out with a lantern and conducted us to 
a pavilion about fifty yards away from the monastery itself, a place 
given over as sleeping quarters for travellers who, ignorant of the 
severe rules of the disciples of Saint Bruno, knock upon the doors 
of the Chartreuse. The poor monk who accompanied us was called 
Brother Jean Marie, and was the gentlest and most obliging 
creature I have met in my whole life. His duty was to receive 
travellers, see to their accommodation and comfort and to act as 
their guide to the monastery. He began by giving us small tots of a 
liqueur made by the monks themselves and designed to build up 
the strength of those exhausted by exposure to wind and rain. This 
was exactly the plight in which our party found itself, and there was 
no better occasion than the present on which to test its virtues. 

No sooner had we swallowed a few drops than it seemed that 
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our throats were attacked by a burning fire, causing us to hop 
around the room like beings possessed, and cry out for water. Had 
Brother Jean Marie thought to approach his lantern to our mouths 
I veritably believe that, like Cacus, we should have burst into 
flames. 

Meanwhile, the fireplace began to throw out a welcome heat, 
and the table was set with milk, bread, and butter. The inhabitants 
of the Chartreuse exist on a meagre diet and impose their own rule 
in this respect on their visitors. 

At the moment we finished this very frugal meal the bell 
sounded for Matins, and I asked Brother Jean Marie whether or 
not I could take part in the service. He replied that the Bread and 
the Word of God were available to any and all Christians, and so I 
entered the monastery. 

I am a person who is much affected by the external appearance 
of things, and in that category, I am more immediately impressed 
by religious monuments. The great monastery of Chartreuse has a 
sombre aspect that makes it unique. Its inmates, moreover, are of 
the only Order that the Revolution allowed to continue in existence 
in France. They represent all that remains of the beliefs of our 
fathers, the last fortress guarding the pass of religion against the 
war of unbelief. Yet, just as the weather wears its exterior walls, so 
indifference saps its interior. Whilst in the XVth century it shel¬ 
tered four hundred monks, in the XIXth it harbours a mere twenty- 
seven, and for the last six years not one solitary novice has been 
recruited, although two would-be monks had taken preliminary 
vows but had been unable to endure the rigours of the monastic 
discipline. It is probable that the Order decays towards its destruc¬ 
tion in proportion as death' knocks at each successive cell door. 
Never did I feel so deeply as when I looked along an immense 
gothic corridor some eight hundred feet long and saw a cell door 
open in those arcades darkened by the ages and a white-headed 
monk appear dressed in that same form of habit worn by Saint 
Bruno, without the design of the gown having changed one jot or 
tittle since Saint Bruno’s own day, eight centuries ago. The holy 
man advanced, calm and solemn, framed in a trembling circle of 
light cast by a lantern he carried. Around him, the light seemed to 
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make the dusk of the corridor more intense. As he came towards 
me 1 felt my legs give way beneath me and I fell on my knees. 
Noticing this, he approached me, and with a gentle mien raised his 
hand and placing it on my bent head, said: 

“Bless you, my son, if you are a believer. Bless you, also, if you 
are not.” 

Laugh at this, if you will, but I would not have exchanged that 
benediction for a throne. 

When he had passed me I arose, and seeing him making for a 
chapel, I followed. Within, I was confronted with a new spectacle. 
The entire community, consisting of sixteen Fathers and eleven 
Brothers, was assembled in the little chapel, which was lighted by 
a single lamp shaded by a black veil. One monk spoke the Mass 
and the others listened, not seated, not even kneeling, but entirely 
prostrated, hands and faces to the ground, their hoods pushed back, 
revealing their naked shaven crowns. There were both old and 
young men, compelled into the Order by differing sentiments, here 
one by faith, there one by misery, others as a result of passion or 
crime, maybe. There were temples pulsing as though the blood in 
them was on fire, there were others weeping, others icily calm, as 
if petrified, and some simply praying. What histories might be 
written about the past of those men! 

Matins being finished, I asked to be allowed to go over the 
monastery that night, for I feared that daylight might dispel the 
mood engendered in me and I wished to experience more in my 
present frame of mind. Brother Jean Marie took one lamp, handed 
me another, and together we began our exploration along the cor¬ 
ridors which, as I have already mentioned, were of enormous 
extent, being of the same length as Saint Peter’s Church at Rome, 
and containing four hundred cells which, in ancient times, were all 
occupied, and which have now three hundred and seventy-three 
empty. Over each cell is engraved the favourite maxim of its 
monkish inhabitant, either of his own making or taken from the 


works of some other holy man. I quote some that seemed remark¬ 
able to me: 

AMOR, QUI SEMPER ARDES ET NUNQUAM EXTINGUERIS 
ACCENDE ME TOTUM IGNE TUO. 

DANS LA SOLITUDE, DIEU PARLE AU COEUR DE L’HOMME, 
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ET DANS LE SILENCE L’HOMME PARLE AU COEUR DE DIEU, 
FUGE, LATE, TACE. 

A TA FAIBLE RAISON, GARDE—TOI DE TE RENDRE, DIEU 
T’A FAIT POUR L’AIMER ET NON POUR LE COMPRENDRE. 

UNE I-IEURE SONNE; ELLE EST DEJA PASSEE. 

We went into one of those empty cells; five days ago the monk 
who lived in it had died. These cells are arranged in triform. Above 
is a garret, under that a kind of kitchen, below again a workroom. 
A book lay open at the place the dying man’s eyes had last lighted 
on; it was the Confessions of St. Augustine. The cubicle containing 
the bed is attached to the first room, its only other furniture being a 
Prie-Dieu, and a bed with a paillasse and some woollen blankets, 
and fitted with doors that would close up and shut in whoever slept 
in it, I then remembered the remark of my German friend in Aix 
who had told me the Chartreuses slept in ‘closets.’ 

The room below consisted only of a workshop with carpenter’s 
tools and other accessories, for every monk must give two hours of 
every day to some kind of manual work and one hour to tending a 
little piece of garden adjoining the workroom, the only indulgence 
allowed him. 

From there we passed on to the refectory, which is divided into 
two sections, one for the Fathers and one for the Brothers. They 
drink from earthenware vessels and eat from wooden platters, the 
vessels having two handles so that they can be raised by two hands, 
this having bedn the practice of the early Christians. The platters 
are shaped like inkstands, the centre section containing the sauce 
and the other sections the fish or beans, the only food permitted the 
monks. Again I thought of my German at Aix, and his curious 
parting remarks. 

Brother Jean Marie asked me if I would like to see the cemetery, 
even though it was night-time. What might have been a deterrent 
circumstance to another merely made me the more inquisitive. I 
accepted his invitation at once. As he opened the door to the place 
he seized me by the arm and pointed out a monk who was digging 
his own grave. For a moment I was struck still by that sight, then 
I asked if I might have a word with the monk. Jean Marie 
answered that there was nothing to prevent it. I then requested that 
he would step back out of earshot, if that were permissible. This 
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request, far from being taken amiss, seemed to please my guide, 
and he sat down as though fatigued. I remained alone. 1 did not 
quite know how to approach the strange grave digger. I took a few 
hesitant steps towards him. He then noticed me, desisted from his 
work, leaned on his spade and awaited my greeting. I was doubly 
embarrassed, but felt it would be foolish to stand staring at him 
without speaking. 

“You are working very late at your task. Father,” I said. “I 
should have thought after the strains and fatigues of the day you 
would have been more ready for sleep. Especially,” I added with 
a smile, (for I could see he was still a young man), “since the work 
on which you are engaged cannot be very pressing.” 

“Here, my son,” replied the monk, with a somewhat sad but 
fatherly accent, “one does not achieve the grave by virtue of mere 
age; it is not always the old who die first. Perhaps, when I have 
dug my grave, God will permit me to lie in it.” 

“Pardon, Father,” I said, “but I am puzzled by what you say. 
As I understand it, simply because your Order demands the 
renunciation of the things of this world, it does not follow that one 
should wish to leave it.” 

“Man can be the master of his actions,” the monk replied, “but 
not of his desires.” 

“This desire of yours seems rather morbid. Father.” 

“Nevertheless, it is my desire.” 

“You have, perhaps, suffered a great deal.” 

“1 suffer every minute of the day.” 

“I thought that nothing but peace pervaded these cloisters.” 

“Nothing can keep out remorse.” 

I regarded the grave digger with more attention, and recognised 
him as one of those I had noticed in the church, prostrate and sob¬ 
bing. He also recognised me. 

“Were you not at Matins this evening?” he asked. 

“Quite near to you, I believe.” 

“There you heard me groaning?” 

“I saw that you were weeping.” 

“Then, what did you think of me?” 

“That God had taken pity on you.” 
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“Yes—yes. Since He had accepted my tears I hoped His 
vengeance against me was abating.” 

“Have you not tried to ease your torments by confiding in your 
fellow monks?” 

“Everyone here carries a burden fitted to his strength: to add 
more to it would be too much.” 

“Nevertheless, it would have given you some relief.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“It is no little thing to have a sympathetic heart to confess to 
and a friendly hand to clasp one’s own,” I said, and taking his hand 
I pressed it. He disengaged his hand and crossed his arms over his 
breast, bending on me such a look as though he would search the 
very depths of my heart. 

“Did you do that from sympathy?” he asked. “Or are you 
merely curious?” 

My heart filled. “Give me your hand again, Father” I said, and 
made to withdraw. 

“Just one moment,” he said. I stopped. He came up to me. 

“It shall never be said that I was offered sympathy and rejected 
it,” he said. “You have done for an unhappy soul what nobody has 
done for six years; you have shaken me by the hand. Thank you 
for that. You have said that he who confides his sorrows has them 
eased, and by that same token have engaged to hear my tale. 
Listen, then, to all that is pent up in my heart. Then when I have 
finished, go at once without seeking to know my name, or I to know 
yours. I ask nothing more of you.” 

I gave him my promise. We sat down on the broken tomb of 
one of the Generals of the Order. For a moment he sat with his 
head in his hands, the forward movement of his head causing his 
hood to fall back in such a position as to allow me to examine his 
features more freely, I beheld a young man with black beard and 
eyes, whose ascetic life had made him lean and sallow, but this 
deprivation of his features had nevertheless enhanced the marks 
of his character; he bore the head of the Giaour of Byron’s poem. 

“It would serve no useful purpose for you to know the district 
and place of my birth,” he began. “What I am going to tell you 
took place seven years ago, when I was twenty-four. I was of a rich 
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and distinguished family, and from college found myself launched 
into the world, entering it with a strong character and an ardent 
spirit, a passionate nature and the conviction that nothing could 
for long withstand a man who possessed both money and perse¬ 
verance. My first adventures served only to confirm that conviction. 

At the beginning of the spring of 1825 an estate neighbouring 
that of my mother’s came up for sale, and it was purchased by a 
certain General M ... 

He called on us to present his young wife and himself formally 
to my mother. His wife was one of the most .divine creatures 
Heaven ever fashioned. You understand the world, monsieur, with 
its topsy-turvy morals and principles of honour, which enjoins 
respect for the property and comfort of one’s neighbour, but which 
allows the dishonouring of his wife. From the moment I set eyes on 
Madame M. .i. I forgot whose wife she was, the character of her 
husband, his fifty years of age, the glory he had won when I was 
still in my cradle, the score of wounds he had received whilst I still 
had a nurse, the ridicule I would bring to his name, the wreck I 
would make of so fine a life. I forgot all in place of a single devour¬ 
ing thought: to possess Caroline. 

The properties of my mother and the General were, as I have 
said, nearly adjoining, offering a pretext for frequent visits. The 
General had taken to me in a friendly fashion and, graceless youth 
that I was, I saw nothing in this friendship but an opportunity to 
filch from him the affections of his wife. She became enceinte, and 
the General showed more pride in the thought of a future heir than 
in all the battles he had won, and his love for his wife took on 
something of a paternal character. As for Caroline, she showed her 
husband all that could have been expected of her and gave him 
no excuse whatever to complain, but without seeming happy herself. 
I saw all these things with the unerring eye of a man eager to dis¬ 
cover every slightest feeling in the heart of his beloved, and I was 
convinced that Madame M ... did not love her husband. Neverthe¬ 
less (and this was to me rather strange) she accepted my addresses 
with politeness, but coldly. She never expressed eagerness for me 
to call again, a proof that my presence gave her no particular 
pleasure: she did not retire from me, either, proof that she did not 
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fear me. Her eyes would meet mine when she looked up from her 
embroidery or the keys of her piano, for mine were constantly fixed 
on hers. Thus the summer passed. My frustrated desires were 
becoming a veritable passion. The coldness of Caroline was a 
defiance that I accepted with all the violence of my nature. It 
seemed impossible for me to speak to her of love, since my first 
efforts to do so had been met with a smile of incredulity at the very 
beginning of my overtures, so I resolved to write to her. One even¬ 
ing I secreted a letter in her rolled up embroidery, and the next 
morning, when she unrolled her work, I watched her closely. She 
read my note with no sign of a blush, and put it in her pocket quite 
calmly. The ghost of a smile, however, crossed her lips. 

The next day I was awakened at six o’clock in the morning by 
the General. He was dressed for hunting and had come to invite 
me to a run over the fields. 

At first, his unexpected appearance had filled me with some 
disquiet, but his air was so serene, his voice so friendly, that I was 
speedily reassured. I accepted his invitation, and we set out. We 
chatted about inconsequentialities as we went along, until we 
reached the start, where we halted to examine our guns. Whilst we 
did so 1 noticed that he was looking at me rather fixedly. I felt 
suddenly afraid. 

‘What are you thinking about. General?’ I asked him. 

'PardieuV he replied, ‘I am thinking that it was foolish of you 
to fall in love with my wife.’ ” 

“You can easily understand, monsieur,” said the monk, “what 
a stunning effect these words had on me.” 

“ ‘What—do you mean, General?’ I stammered. 

‘Do you deny it?’ 

‘General, I swear to you . . . ’ 

‘Do not lie, sir—mendacity ill becomes a man of honour—you 
are a man of honour, I hope,’ continued the General. 

‘But—who could have told you such a thing?’ 

‘Who? Who do you think?—my wife of course.’ 

‘Madame M . . . ! ’ 

‘You will not suggest that she would fail to tell me. Look at 
this—a letter you wrote to her only yesterday!’ He held out a letter 
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that I had no difficulty in recognising as my own. I felt the perspir¬ 
ation gather on my brow. Seeing that I hesitated to take it he rolled 
it between his hands to such a shape that he could stuff it into the 
barrel of his gun. Then he laid his hand on my arm. 

‘Is all this you have written true?’ he asked. ‘Do you really 
suffer as you have stated? Are you in hell by day and night? Tell 
me, now—at once.’ 

‘My conduct would be inexcusable were it not so. General.’ 

‘Ah, well, my boy,’ said the General. ‘In that case you must go 
away, go abroad, travel in Italy or Germany, and don’t come back 
until you are cured.’ 

I held out my hand to him; he shook it cordially. 

‘So—it is understood?’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes, General, I will go away tomorrow.’ 

I was abroad for a year and visited Naples, Rome, and Venice. 
I returned to France by way of Mont Cenis, and at Grenoble I 
made an agreement with a young man I had met in Florence to 
visit the Grande Chartreuse. Thus it was I first saw this Establish¬ 
ment that I have come to live in for six years, and about which I 
laughingly remarked to Emmanuel (that was the name of my 
companion) that had I known of it when I was infatuated I would 
have become a monk. 

I went back to Paris and looked up my old acquaintances there. 
My life renewed that same trend it had been following when I 
came to know Madame M . . . . One day I was walking on the 
Bois when, at the corner of a side-street, I ran into the General 
and his wife. My emotional withdrawal had been effective, I told 
myself, therefore why should I fear to meet Caroline? I went up 
to them and saw that Caroline was even more beautiful than when 
I left her, for then she had been in the pale and languid state due 
to her condition, but now she was in the freshness of perfect 
health. Her first words to me were uttered in a more friendly tone 
than had been usual with her, and when she offered me her hand I 
felt it tremble in mine; I was overcome by a kind of shuddering that 
ran through my whole body. I bent my eyes on hers and she lowered 
her own, I fell in step with them, leading my horse by its reins. 

The General was to return soon to his estate and invited me to 
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go with them. In fact, he was insistent about it. But I refused. 
Caroline then turned to me: 

‘Do come!’ was all she said, accompanying her words with a 
look in her eyes I would have given my soul to see a year ago. I 
accepted. 

The next morning my friend Emmanuel, with whom I had kept 
up acquaintance, called on me and, seeing me packing, asked where 
I was going. 1 had nothing to hide, so I told him. 

‘Would you like to go there with me?’ I asked. 

‘What! are you so free of his house that you can do that?’ 

‘Oh, quite.’ 

‘I accept, then, of course.’ 

‘Good. Be around in the morning at eight-o’clock. We’ll go there 
together.’ 

At about one-o’clock we arrived at the General’s place and saw 
the lady friends of the family in the park, whom we soon joined. 
Madame M. . . . , who was with them, when she saw me seemed 
to turn pale, and in greeting me showed an emotion that I could 
not misinterpret. The General greeted Emmanuel very cordially, 
but Caroline did so with visible coldness. I was seated near her at 
dinner, and she was charming. 

After coffee, the General proposed a walk in the park, and when 
I offered my arm to Caroline she accepted it. There was about her 
an air of languor and self-abandon that the Italians call morbidezza 
and for which there is no word in our own language. For myself, 
I was in a fool’s paradise. That passion which had taken me a year 
to dissipate returned to overwhelm me in only one day. I had never 
loved Caroline so madly as I did at that moment. During the days 
that followed, Madame M ... did not alter her manner towards 
me, but she avoided being alone with me. In this I read a proof 
of her frailty, and my love redoubled, if that were possible. 

Business called the General to Paris, and I felt that the surge 
of joy that ran through me must have shown itself in my eyes when 
he announced the news of his departure. He left after dinner, and 
we accompanied him the length of the drive. Caroline, as was her 
wont, took my arm as we returned to the house. She leant heavily 
against me, her bosom heaving and her breath hot. I murmured 
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words of love and she was not offended, and even when her words 
forbade me to speak of it, her eyes misted over with such a languor 
as to give sure denial to the import of her words. 

That evening passed like a dream. I don’t know what games 
were played, but I know that I remained close to her, that every 
movement she made brushed her hair against my face, and that my 
hand pressed hers endlessly. It was an evening of ardour; fire 
flowed through my veins. The hour for retiring came. 

I went to bed, but could not sleep. I got up again and went to 
the window. The night was superb and the air seemed scented. The 
sky was brilliant with stars. 1 went outside. Two windows alone 
showed a light in all the length of the mansion, being those 
to Caroline’s rooms. I leant against a tree and fixed my eyes on her 
curtains. Soon I saw her shadow; she had not yet retired. She was 
awake, burning with a fire as I was myself, perhaps, full of desire 
as I was . . . 

She remained still, as though listening, then suddenly she threw 
open a door that was close to the window. Another shadow 
appeared next to hers, their two heads met together and the light 
was extinguished. I gave vent to a cry and my heart pounded. I 
tried to tell myself I had seen nothing, that I was dreaming—but 
my eyes remained riveted on those suddenly darkened curtains.” 

The monk seized my hand and crushed it within his own. “Ah, 
monsieur!” he said, “Have you ever been jealous?” 

“You killed them?” I hazarded. The monk gave vent to a con¬ 
vulsive laugh which contained as much of sobbing in it. 

“I loved her so much—that woman! I would have given her 
my life to its last breath, my blood to its last drop, my soul to its 
last moment of consciousness. That woman lost for me my hopes 
in this world and the next, for I would have died in dreaming of 
her instead of thinking of my God.” 

“Father!” 

‘Do you not see, monsieur, that I am eternally damned, that for 
six years I have been enclosed, living, in a tomb, hoping that death 
will kill my love? Not a day passes but I roll on the floor of my 
■cell, not a night but the silence of the cloisters is filled with my 
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cries; but the pains of the body have done nothing to assuage the 
agony in my soul.” 

He opened his vestment and showed me, under the coarse cloth 
of his habit, his skin seared and wealed. 

“Look,” he said. 

“Then you killed them?” I demanded again. 

“Oh! I did worse than that,” he replied. “There was only one 
way by which I could clear up my doubts; it was to wait until day¬ 
light, when, as I lingered by the door or in the corridor, I should 
actually see who it was that came out of her room. I don’t know 
how many hours I waited there. Joy or despair make bad accoun¬ 
tants of time. A pale gleam began to appear on the horizon, when 
her door opened and I heard Caroline’s voice, speaking low and 
softly, say, ‘Adieu, dearest Emmanuel, until tomorrow.’ Then the 
door of her room closed, and Emmanuel passed so close to me that 
I was surprised he did not hear the throbbing of my heart. 

I went back to my room and threw myself on my bed, turning 
over in my head all the means of vengeance that occurred to me 
and calling upon the Devil to help me. I believe Satan heard me. 
An idea came to me, and from then on I became calmer. At break¬ 
fast time I came down and found Caroline before a mirror lacing 
some honeysuckle into her hair. I had come up behind her and she 
caught sight of me suddenly as the reflection of my head appeared 
above hers in the glass. 1 must have looked rather pale for she 
started a little, and turning to me, asked: 

‘What have you been doing?’ 

‘Nothing, Madame, but I have not slept very well.’ 

‘And whatever was it kept you awake?’ she continued smilingly. 

‘A letter ,1 received last night, after you had retired, which 
recalls me to Paris.’ 

‘For very long?’ 

‘Only for a day.’ 

‘Oh, well—a day soon passes.’ 

‘It can be an hour—it can be a year.’ She laughed at me, and, 
taking my arm, led me into the breakfast room. 

I looked around for Emmanuel, but it seemed that he had gone 
out early with his gun. They had well arranged it so that I should 
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not surprise a guilty glance between them. After breakfast I asked 
Caroline to give me the address of her music dealer. 1 wished to 
buy some Romances, I told her. She took a piece of paper, wrote 
the address on it and gave it to me. I needed nothing else. Going 
out, I saddled my horse instead of taking the tilbury; I wished to 
travel quickly. Caroline came down the steps to see me off, and so 
long as I remained in her sight 1 went at a steady pace, but at the 
first turn in the road I threw my horse into a fast gallop. I covered 
twenty-five miles in two hours. 

Arrived in Paris, I called at my mother’s bank and withdrew 
30,000 francs. From there I went on to Emmanuel’s apartments and 
asked for his valet. When I saw him I took him aside and said: 

‘Tom, would you like to earn 20,000 francs?’ 

Tom opened his eyes very wide: ‘Would I like to do so?— 
certainly, I would!’ 

‘Unless I am mistaken,’ 1 went on, ‘you would be quite prepared 
to do a worse deed than the one I require of you for only a portion 
of that sum.’ 

Tom smiled: ‘Monsieur flatters me,’ he said. 

‘No, I merely know you.’ 

‘Tell me about it, then.’ 

‘Listen,’ I said, and taking the address Caroline had written, 1 
showed it to him.’ 

‘Has your master received any letters addressed in this hand¬ 
writing?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes, monsieur.’ 

‘Where does he put them?’ 

‘In his writing desk.’ 

‘I must have those letters. Here are 5,000 francs; bring the 
letters to me and I will make it up to 20,000.’ 

‘Where shall I find monsieur?’ 

‘At my lodgings.’ 

An hour later Tom was at my door: ‘Here are the letters,’ he 
said, handing me a packet. I compared the superscriptions on the 
letters witli my specimen; they were in the same hand. I paid Tom 
the promised balance, and when he had gone, sat down to read the 
correspondence for which I had paid out good gold. I would gladly 
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have paid with my blood for them to have been written to me. 
Emmanuel had been Caroline’s lover for two years, having also 
known her during their adolescence. The child of which the General 
had been so proud was Emmanuel’s. The difficulty he had had at 
being brought in to the General’s menage had caused the guilty 
pair some embarrassment, but when I met General M . . . and his 
wife in the Bois, I had been chosen by Caroline to mask 
Emmanuel’s entry. I was to bring the lovers together; 1 was 
to receive the attentions of Caroline in order to allay any suspicions 
the General might have, for, following the frank disclosure of my 
approaches to his wife a year ago, the General would have no 
fears about me. Oh, yes, the intrigue had been ably worked, and 
I was the dupe. Now, however, it would be my turn. 

I wrote to Caroline as follows: 

‘Madame, yesterday, at 11 p.m. I was in your garden and saw 
Emmanuel enter your room. Early in the morning at 4 a.m. I saw 
him leave it. An hour ago I paid 20,000 francs for a bundle of 
correspondence, (obtained for me by Tom, your lover’s valet), 
between Emmanuel and yourself.’ 

The General was expected back at his house in two or three 
days, but I was sure that this second letter of mine to his wife 
would not fall into his hands. 

At eleven-o’clock the next day Emmanuel appeared at the door 
of my room. He was covered with dust and looked pale. Seeing me 
resting on my bed (for I had not slept at all during the preceding 
night) he crossed over to me. 

‘You know why I am here?’ he said. 

‘I can guess.’ 

‘You have some letters written by me?’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘Are you going to return them to me?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What do you intend to do with them?’ 

‘That is my business.’ 

‘You refuse to give them to me?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Don’t force me to say what I think of you.’ 
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‘Yesterday I was a spy; today I am a thief. You see, I save you 
the trouble of saying it.’ 

‘But, suppose I repeat it, nevertheless?’ 

‘You have too much sense for that.’ 

‘Then you will give me satisfaction?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘At once?’ 

‘Instantly.’ 

‘I warn you—this will be a duel to the death.’ 

‘So long as you allow me to settle my affairs—they will not 
take long.’ I rang the bell for my valet. He was a well-proved man 
in whom I could trust. ‘Joseph,’ I said to him, ‘I am going to fight 
this gentleman and it is possible I may be killed.’ Going to my 
writing desk, I opened it. ‘As soon as you know I am dead, take 
the letters from this locked drawer and put them in the hands of 
General M .... In this same drawer is the sum of 10,000 francs, 
which I give to you. Here is the key.’ I closed the writing desk. My 
valet took the key, bowed, and withdrew. I turned to Emmanuel. 

‘Now I am ready for you,’ I said. 

Emmanuel stood pale as death, his forehead damp with pers¬ 
piration. 

‘What you are doing is infamous! ’ he said. 

‘I know.’ 

He came closer to me. ‘If you kill me, at least give those letters 
to Caroline.’ 

‘That will depend upon her.’ 

‘What must be done to ensure she gets them back?’ 

‘She must come to me for them.’ 

‘Come here! With me, of course?’ 

‘Alone.’ 

‘Never!’ 

‘Do not presume to answer for her.’ 

‘She will never agree to do it.’ 

‘That’s as may be. I advise you to go back to her and talk it 
over. I give you three days.’ 

For a moment he stood in thought, then rushed from my room. 

Three days later, Joseph announced that a veiled woman was 
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at my door and wished to speak to me privately. She was shown 
in and I asked her to be seated. I kept silence, for I knew it was 
Caroline. 

‘You see, monsieur, I have come,’ she began. 

‘It would have been unwise of you not to, madame.’ 

‘I have come, trusting in your discretion.’ 

‘You have done wrong, madame.’ 

‘Oh, please give me back those letters.’ 

‘Certainly, on a condition.’ 

‘What is the condition?’ 

‘Oh—you can guess, I think.’ 

She turned from me in revulsion and buried her head in the 
curtains of my window. She was in desperation, for she understood 
that my mind was made up. 

‘Listen, madame,’ I continued. ‘We two have played a queer 
game together, you with the greater finesse, I with the greater 
strength. You must realise that I have won the game ... and you 
have lost it.’ 

Caroline’s face was twisted with her sobbing. 

‘Tears, madame, will avail you nothing. You set yourself out to 
dry up my heart, and you have succeeded.’ 

‘But if I give you a solemn oath before the Altar not to see 
Emmanuel again?’ 

‘Useless,’ I replied. ‘Neither vows, nor money, nor blood . . . 
only one thing can atone.’ 

She withdrew her head from the curtain and faced me. With 
her hair dishevelled, her eyes bright with tears, she looked superb. 

‘Oh! ’ she hissed between her clenched teeth, ‘your conduct is 
infamous.’ 

‘And how would you describe your own?’ I rejoined bitterly. 
‘I spent a year in exile because of my passion for you—and I was 
young and inexperienced—and returned to France full of respect 
for you. I went through my personal tortures and had overcome 
them. I did not demand that my love should be renewed, and 
then ... I had to meet you again. It was not I that sought you 
again; it was you who made advances to me. You dug your fingers 
in the ashes of my heart and stirred them; you blew upon those 
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embers to rekindle them with the old fire. Then, when you beheld 
in my eyes, in my voice, in my veins, the newborn flame ... for 
what purpose was I good to you? How might I be brought to serve 
you? Merely to take to your arms the man you loved, to hide 
behind my cloak the adulterous kisses you exchanged with him. 
Blind as I was, I did all that. You never thought that I had but to 
lift that cloak and show the world what you were. Well, the time 
of reckoning has come.’ 

‘But I do not love you!’ 

‘I do not ask for your love.’ 

‘It would be rape . . . think of that.’ 

‘Call it what you like.’ 

‘You cannot possibly be so cruel as you make yourself out to 
be. You must hear the appeal of a woman on her knees before 
you,’ she cried, throwing herself down at my feet. 

‘When I was at your feet, had you any pity for me?’ 

‘But I am a woman and you are a man.’ 

‘Do I suffer any the less?’ 

‘In the name of God—give me those letters! ’ 

‘I no longer believe in God.’ 

‘Then in the name of the love you professed for me.’ 

‘It is dead.’ 

‘In the name of all you hold dear in the world.’ 

‘I care for nothing.’ 

‘Do what you like with the letters,’ she said, rising to her feet. 
‘But what you gsk of me I will never give! ’ and she ran towards 
the door. 

‘You have until ten o’clock tomorrow,’ I called after her. ‘Five 
minutes after that time will be too late.’ 

The next day at half-past nine Caroline again entered my 
room and approached my bed : ‘Here I am,’ she said. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Do what you want with me.’ 

A quarter of an hour later I arose and, going to my writing 
desk, took out one of her letters and handed it to her. 

‘Only one letter?’ she said, trembling and turning pale. 

‘The others can be earned in the same manner,’ I said, ‘and will 
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be faithfully paid out. You have only to present yours 5 ]f here when 
you want another one.’ ” 

“Did she come again?” I interrupted. 

“The next day and the day after.” 

“And on the third?” 

“They found her dead beside Emmanuel. They h a d suffocated 
themselves.” 
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Two Mountains — 

Wengenalp and Faulhorn 

From Aix I moved on to Berne, where I was able to see something 
of the famous bears, and so on to Thun, where the Oberland begins. 

Ever since we left Berne to enter those districts where German 
is spoken, songs of the countryside had followed us everywhere. 
One must have travelled in Germany to appreciate to the full the 
inborn musical genius of its people. The children, rocked in their 
cradles to folk songs, learn them along with their speech; men who 
have never had a lesson in their life play instruments with a tech¬ 
nique and feeling often beyond our own tutored experts; a group 
of singers will improvise in six parts in a way such as no other 
country except perhaps Italy, can rival or approach. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when I was awakened one morn¬ 
ing by a Tyrolean serenade from my guide. Evidently under the 
impression that his first song had been insufficient to dispel my 
slumbers, he began a second. I opened my window. 

"Is it going to be fine. Wilier?” I asked him when he had 
finished. 

"Yes,” he replied; “you can hear the marmots, and that’s a 
good sign. If, with your permission, we set out at once, we shall be 
at Grindelwald by three o’clock, and we can visit the glacier today.” 

"One second, and I shall be with you.” 

In fact, I had only my gaiters and jacket to put on. At the door 
I found Wilier all ready, my pack on his back and my alpenstock 
in his hand. I took the latter, and we set off. 

So here I was once more in the role of climber, hunter, artist 
and writer, my album in my pocket, my gun on my shoulder, my 
stick in my hand. Surely, to travel is to live in all the meaning of 
the word; is to forget the past and future in the present; is to breathe 
the free air, feel the joy of living, to become an integral part of 
creation, to find in the earth gold that none has discovered and in 
the air marvels that none has seen; is to pass along after the crowd 
and pick up the pearls and diamonds which it took for common 
snow or drops of dew. 
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What I say is no boast. Many have passed this way before me 
who saw nothing of what I saw, heard none of the tales I have 
heard and returned with no memory of those thousand poetic 
legends dug from the debris of past ages. The historical researches 
I wished to make made me question my guides ceaselessly. Not a 
ruin was passed without my digging its name and history from 
them, which they would relate in a style that might have done 
honour to my imagination, passed down to them as it was by their 
fathers and their fathers’ fathers. Yet it may well be that they will 
not pass them down to their children; for day by day the incredu¬ 
lous smile of the blase modern traveller is killing these native 
legends which flourish, like Alpine roses, by every mountain torrent 
and at the foot of every glacier. 

Unfortunately for me, nothing of the kind was forthcoming 
from the ascent of the Wengenalp (that is the name of the moun¬ 
tain we were climbing), but the marvellous view that stretched 
before us as we ascended was ample compensation. Below us, the 
valley of Lauterbrunnen, green as an emerald, dotted with red- 
roofed houses; facing us, the splendid Staubbach Fall, whose upper 
cascades we could discern; to our left, the valley enclosed by the 
snow-capped mountains as though the world ended there; to our 
right, the valley we had lately left, stretching in all its length as far 
as Interlaken. 

After an hour’s climb we halted in order to combine our admir¬ 
ation with our lunch. This was not difficult: a jutting rock offered 
us a table, a stream its ice-cold water and a walnut tree, shade. 

An hour’s renewed march brought us to the perpendicular first 
summit of the Wengenalp, reached by a zig-zag track. After this, 
once on the plateau, the slope becomes easier, and the path, after 
a mile or two, leads to a chalet. You are at the foot of the Jungfrau. 
To the right of it rises the Wetterhorn, so-called because the weather 
can be forecast according to whether the peak is free from, or 
covered by cloud. 

It was at this point that we heard a menacing sound, rather 
like a roll of thunder, interspersed with fearful cracking noises. I 
thought the earth was about to split open under our feet, and I 
turned to my guide in some alarm. Wilier pointed to the Jungfrau, 
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and following his indication I observed a sort of silver ribbon 
sliding down the mountain side. 

“A waterfall! ” I cried. 

“No, an avalanche,” Wilier replied. 

I could scarcely bring myself to believe his words, so impossible 
did it seem that this moving stream of snow, which from this 
distance resembled a sash of floating gauze, could have produced 
such a fearful noise. I looked all round to try to discover the real 
cause; when I looked across to the Jungfrau again, the cascade had 
disappeared. Then Wilier told me to take my rifle and fire into the 
air; I did so. The detonation, which sounded feebler than in the 
open plain, was soon followed by its echo, to be succeeded in turn 
by the same low rumbling we had already heard. Wilier pointed 
out a second improvised cascade from another part of the Jungfrau. 
The unbeliever had no option but to believe. 

We continued on our way, climbing all the time, until we 
reached the highest point of the ridge of the Wengenalp. We halted 
a while before descending to take a last glimpse of tire country we 
had left behind, and to scan that into which we were about to 
plunge. It was then I remarked that we were standing in the centre 
of a curious circle of some thirty yards diameter. Beyond the cir¬ 
cumference of this circle the ground was covered with Alpine roses, 
purple gentians and aconite; within the circumference it was bare 
and scorched. I asked Wilier if he could explain this phenomenon. 
After some urging on my part he eventually related the following 
legend, of which, I must do him the justice of stating, he warned 
me in advance that he did not believe a word. 

Long ago there lived in the Gadmen valley a puissant magician 
who had power over all animals. Every Saturday night he assembled 
them on the summits of the highest mountains, and sent them 
forth to do his evil commands in the four quarters of the Oberland. 
But one night they refused, and united in open rebellion against 
him. The necromancer flew into a rage and threatened his direst 
curses. Two dragons then disappeared into a nearby cave, bringing 
out with them an enormous serpent with eyes of flame and crowned 
with a coronet of diamonds: it was no other than the king of the 
basilisks. Arrived at the edge of the magician’s circle, into which 
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they dared not set foot, they launched their sovereign over it, so 
that he crossed it without touching. The necromancer had barely 
time to make the sign of the cross and to cry out / am lost l The 
next day he was found dead in the middle of his infernal circle, 
within which, from that day to this, nothing has grown. 

We left the supernatural place and struck out for Grindelwald 
which we reached safely without encountering either the king or 
the queen of the basilisks. 


The next morning, at eight o’clock, we set out—determined to 
carry out the most testing climb we had yet made: we meant to 
sleep in the highest habitation in Europe, that is to say, at eight 
thousand one hundred and twenty feet above sea level—five 
hundred and sixty-nine feet higher than the Saint Bernard hospice, 
the limit of the snow line. The Faulhorn is, if not the highest, at 
any rate one of the highest mountains of the chain which separates 
the valleys of Thun, Interlaken and Brienz from those of Grindel¬ 
wald and Rosenlaui. Only a year or two back an innkeeper, specu¬ 
lating on the curiosity of travellers, had established on the plateau 
that lies below the summit a small inn, usable only in the summer 
months. With the advent of October, he removes the doors and 
shutters to save remaking them, and abandons his house to the 
winter storms which play havoc with it until not a post is left 
standing. 

Our host took the charitable precaution of warning us that, 
animal life being scarce in the upper regions, the innkeeper, forced 
to obtain his provisions from Grindelwald and Rosenlaui, got a 
week’s supply in each Monday: a fact which, while perfectly 
satisfactory for mid-week travellers, was anything but satisfactory 
for those who, like ourselves, happened to arrive on a Sunday, tie 
therefore invited us, in our own interests—or so he told us—to 
return to him for a good bed and meal. But we replied that we had 
made up our minds, if we did come back that day, to make for 
Rosenlaui, and thus save a day’s journey. Upon hearing which 
all his solicitude for our welfare gave way to the completest 
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indifference, even to the point of refusing point blank to sell me a 
cold chicken which I had counted on making my comrade en route. 
We set off, therefore, somewhat uneasy about our gastronomical 
future. My only hope rested in my rifle; but everyone is aware, in 
Switzerland, of the precariousness of such a hope. Game, normally 
rare, is still harder to come by near the frequented routes. I there¬ 
fore wandered off the track as much as I could, beating every 
possible bush in the hope of game. 

I had regained the path, feeling very chastened after five or six 
unsuccessful attempts to run to earth the elusive marmots which I 
could hear uttering their sharp cries all round, when all at once a 
bird flew up from under my feet. I was taken unawares, with the 
result that the creature was a good fifty yards off when 1 fired. In 
spite of the distance, I saw clearly that I had hit it; my guide 
shouted to me that it was wounded. The bird continued its flight, 
and I ran after it. Only a hunter can appreciate the obstacles one 
takes in one’s stride when in close pursuit of one’s quarry. The 
reader is already aware that I am no intrepid mountaineer; but on 
this occasion, indifferent to danger, and seeing nothing but the 
unknown bird, I rushed along the side of a mountain with a slope 
like a roof-top, leaped over bushes and boulders, bringing in the 
train of my furious course a perfect avalanche of stones. It fell to 
earth at last the other side of a torrent which, in the heat of the 
chase, I took at a leap, and in another moment my future roast 
was clutched in my triumphant hand. It turned out to be a magnifi¬ 
cent fat pullet. 

I now had to retrace my way, which proved to be a good half 
mile and more, and, in colder blood, far from simple. First came the 
torrent. I approached it and became aware of the fact that it must 
have been some fourteen or fifteen feet across, a respectable dis¬ 
tance which made me pause. Twice I took my run, and twice I 
stopped short on the brink; the laughter of my guide came to my 
ears. I recalled Payot, at whom I had laughed in similar circum¬ 
stances, and I decided to copy his example and to look for a 
narrower place higher up; but after a quarter of an hour’s climb I 
discovered that the stream took a turn in the opposite direction 
from that I wanted to take. Observing that a hill conveniently hid 
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me from my guide, I picked up a sturdy pine branch and sounded 
the depth of the stream with it; then, convinced of its being only two 
or three feet, I plunged in and reached the other side wet through 
as far as my mid-regions. I was still only half-way through my 
troubles: there remained the mountain side to climb. 

As I began the operation, the form of my guide appeared at the 
top. 1 called to him to bring me my stick. It would have been 
kinder, perhaps, if I had asked him to throw it; but quite apart 
from the fact that it might not have reached me, I was not sorry to 
get my own back for a certain burst of laughter which still sounded 
in my ears, and which the chilliness of the sousing I had given 
myself did not help me to forget. Wilier hurried down to me with 
all the customary good-natured willingness that characterises these 
fellows, and helped me along so energetically that after some three- 
quarters of an hour I retraced the ground it had taken me ten 
minutes to cover earlier. 

We climbed steadily, and soon we began to meet with patches 
of snow which had defied the summer warmth; a cold wind blew 
from the passes. In normal circumstances I should have paid little 
attention, but the bath I had recently taken made me acutely 
conscious of them. On reaching a little lake some seven thousand 
feet up, I shivered gently; by the time we attained the summit of 
the Faulhorn I was shivering very decidedly. Consequently, instead 
of looking at the view I had come to see, I flung myself into the 
hut and demanded a fire. Mine host asked me how much wood I 
wanted. 

“Oh, pardieu ! a good bundle. I’m too frozen to go in for small 
quantities.” 

Fie found and weighed a fair-sized bundle. 

“Thirty francs,” he said. 

This seemed somewhat unreasonable to a man brought up in 
the middle of a forest. 

“You see,” my host explained in answer to my grimace, “we 
have to pay a man to bring the wood here on his back, and that 
makes the price of things a bit high, since we have to use wood for 
cooking ...” 
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The significance of the last part of his explanation was not lost 
on me, boding as it did no good for my pocket; but since I had my 
pullet, I counted on my meal costing me no more than the thirty 
francs’ worth of wood I had bought in order to warm myself. I took 
about a third of the bundle with me to my room, rammed the ten 
francs’ worth into the stove, and taking a dry change of clothing out 
of my bag, I began a toilet analogous to the situation. 

I had nearly finished when Wilier knocked at my door, inviting 
me to hurry if I wished to witness a mountain storm, perhaps the 
most imposing spectacle of nature after a storm at sea. I soon 
joined him outside. 

As we watched, the ranked mass of clouds bearing the storm 
spread from the summits of the Wetterhorn and the Jungfrau, 
advancing towards each other, black and menacing. Although they 
moved rapidly, no breath of air could be felt; a profound silence 
pressed over everything, and it seemed as though all nature waited, 
mute and motionless, nerves taut for the crisis. A vivid flash, 
followed by a shattering thunder-clap, echoed and re-echoed by the 
glaciers, announced that the battle was joined. With the electric 
shock, life returned to the seemingly inanimate void. A breath, 
warm and heavy, passed over us, and shook a massive wooden 
cross near us, to and fro; our guides’ dogs howled, and three 
chamois, appearing as if by magic, bounded past us. A shot I sent 
after them, and which ploughed up the snow near them, went com¬ 
pletely disregarded, so given up were they to the terror inspired by 
the storm. 

The opposing mass of clouds moved across each other, one 
above the other, giving flash for flash. From all points of the 
horizon clouds of differing shape and colour bore down pell-mell, 
like regiments rushing into the mSIee. Soon the whole of the 
southern horizon was obscured. Where the sun lay hidden, the sky 
was shot with purples and crimsons, as though on fire, the panorama 
glowed with a fantastic light, and Thun seemed a lake of fire. Soon 
the wind redoubled its violence, and, driven before it, portions of 
the cloud masses broke up and soon, as though at a given signal, 
rushed earthwards, blotting out the landscape. We felt the first 
heavy drops of rain, then, a moment later, we were enveloped in 
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vapour. The lightning flashed uncomfortably close to us, and see¬ 
ing the reflection of it on the barrel of my rifle, I let it fall as 
though it were a red-hot piece of iron. We found ourselves in the 
middle of the storm, and at a word from our guide we took refuge 
in the hut. For ten minutes the rain lashed the window panes, the 
elements battered the cabin as though they would tear it from its 
foundations, and the thunder seemed literally to hammer at the 
door. At last the rain ceased, daylight returned, and wc ventured 
out once more. The sky was clear, the sun shone; the storm, which 
had raged above our heads, was now beneath our feet. Away below 
us the storm, like a vast sea, rolled its turbulent waves, from the 
depths of which flashed the lightning. Then, little by little, from this 
ocean appeared, like huge islands, the snow-capped heads of the 
Eiger, the Monch, the Blumlisalp and the Jungfrau. Suddenly, amid 
this vast natural arena, a speck of something living appeared, mov¬ 
ing upwards out of the rolling waves of vapour. It was an Alpine 
eagle majestically mounting towards the sunlight. It passed within 
forty yards of me without my even thinking of lifting my gun, so 
deeply was I moved by the spectacle. 

The storm rumbled in the valley for the rest of the day. With 
the onfall of night, weary as I was with the fatigues of the day, I 
counted on being restored by a good night’s rest; but in this I had 
reckoned without my host, or rather, my hosts. 

Scarcely had I put my head on the pillow when a fearful racket 
began in the room above. Apparently the electric fluid in the 
atmosphere had affected our guides and inclined them for an even¬ 
ing’s revelry. About a dozen of them had got together in the loft 
which formed the first storey of the hut; and since it was separated 
from the ground floor room given over to travellers by a mere inch 
of pine wood which constituted the ceiling, I could hear every 
syllable of conversation, which might have proved as interesting 
as it was evidently gay had it not been in German. The noise of 
glasses being clinked continually, of empty bottles rolling across 
the floor, the introduction of two or three more companions of a 
different sex, the complete absence of lights banned on account of 
the possibility of fire, became at last more than I could bear, to 
such an extent that, seizing my steel-tipped stick which was close 
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to hand, I rapped vigorously with it on the ceiling. The din instantly 
ceased; voices were lowered. But evidently this was only to plot a 
campaign of resistance, for after a few seconds, a loud laugh 
announced plainly enough what they thought of my injunction. I 
gave a second rap with my stick, accompanying it with the worst 
oath known to me in the Teutonic repertoire. Their reply was not 
long in coming. One of them took a chair, gave the same number 
of knocks that I had given and, not to be outdone, replied in French 
with the most trenchant indecency I had ever heard. It was open 
rebellion. For a moment or two I was dumbfounded; then I began 
to search about for ways and means of turning the tables on the 
rebels. My silence was taken as a sign of defeat, and the roars of 
laughter and the infernal din recommenced worse than ever. 

Suddenly it came into my mind that the flue of my stove came 
out in a corner of the loft above. This recollection was like a flash 
of light: another, less modest, might have called it an inspiration of 
genius. I sprang from my bed, hurried into the kitchen, gathered 
all the hay I could lay my hands on, carried it back to my fortress 
which I proceeded to barricade firmly, and set about my prepara¬ 
tions of vengeance. These consisted, as the reader will have already 
guessed, in damping the hay to ensure its giving off the maximum 
fumigation; then, this done, I stuffed the stove to bursting point 
with the hay and proceeded to set it alight, after which operation 
I regained my bed and awaited results. 

Several minutes passed; then one of the guides coughed, a 
second sneezed, and a third, after sniffing violently, declared there 
was a smell of something burning. At this everyone stood up. Now 
was the time to press home my advantage. I rushed to the stove, 
rammed in a fresh charge of ammunition, and closing the door, 
stood by with my arms crossed like an artilleryman guarding his 
gun. The result exceeded all my expectations. Coughings and 
sneezings gave way to shouts of rage and imprecations of despair: 
I had smoked them out like foxes! Five minutes later a truce bearer 
knocked at my window; it was my turn to lay down terms, which 
I did like a veritable hero of old. Like Alexander, I pardoned the 
family of Darius on the clear understanding that they made no 
more noise, while I, on my part, made no more smoke. The treaty 
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was scrupulously observed by both parties, and I settled myself yet 
once again in my bed in the hopes of falling asleep. Again I was 
to be thwarted, this time by the guides’ dogs, which, after giving 
vent to plaintive cries, ended by howling uninterruptedly. I began 
to think that they must be in league with their masters to damn me. 
In a state of fury I seized my stick and made for the kennels with 
the intention of chastising the inhabitants, whatever their breed. 

But scarcely had I gained the outside door when Wilier caught 
me by the arm and made a sign to me to be quiet. I obeyed, and 
stood listening intently, wondering what I should hear. Soon a cry 
came faintly from a far distance. 

“Someone in distress,” said one of the guides, who by this time 
had assembled in order to listen. “Light the torches, loose the dogs, 
and off!” 

Few speeches can have had such an immediate effect. Everyone 
hurried to his post, some to the kitchen for rum, others to the loft 
for lanterns and torches, others again to the kennels to unfasten the 
dogs; then, all together with one voice, they sent out into the night 
a mighty shout to let the lost travellers know that help was on the 
way. 

I took a torch along with the others, not because I presumed to 
believe that I could be of any help, but because I wanted to take 
part in a drama which was new to me. Unfortunately for me, we 
had traversed a bare quarter of a mile or so when I found myself 
crawling along paths practicable only to guides, and I soon per¬ 
ceived that if I persisted in going further in my quest for others, 
others would have to begin searching for me, which in the circum¬ 
stances would obviously have been a stupid waste of valuable time. 
I therefore took the less heroic but more prudent part of sitting on 
a rock and following with my eyes the wandering lights which 
darted about in the distance below me like will o’ the wisps on a 
marsh. For half an hour they danced crazily in all directions, dis¬ 
appearing into ravines, reappearing on summits, their gyrations 
accompanied by cries of men, the barking of dogs and pistol shots, 
all combining to give the spectacle a wild and weird nature. 

At last the lights converged on to one spot; then, moving with 
a certain order, they came nearer and nearer my rock. Soon I was 
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able to distinguish a fairly numerous troup of men, women and 
children, mules, horses and dogs, all talking, neighing, barking at 
once in different languages, so that it resembled a Noah’s ark left 
high and dry in the Tower of Babel. I tagged myself on to the 
caravan and arrived with it at the inn. Sorted out, the medley was 
seen to be composed of ten Americans, a German and an English¬ 
man, all in the worst possible state, the American party having 
been discovered in the lake, the German in the snow, and the 
Englishman suspended from a branch of a tree immediately above 
a precipice of three thousand feet. 

The remainder of the night passed in the utmost tranquillity. 
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Rosenlaui and Obergestelen 

By eight o’clock the next morning everyone was afoot, infantry and 
cavalry ranged in battle order on the plateau. The cavalry consisted 
of a Frenchwoman, the American and his wife and seven children, 
the Englishman, six guides and myself. As for the German, he was 
completely hors de combat, and although he had spent the night on 
the warm kitchen slabs, he was incapable of making a movement 
without the acutest pain; we perforce left him behind on the 
Faulhorn where, considering the general temperature of the place, 
he should still be, short of the special interference of Providence on 
his behalf. 

As soon as the necessary preparations were made, our little army 
began its march with all the light-heartedness that follows predica¬ 
ments from which one has been successfully extricated. Our inten¬ 
tion was to visit the Rosenlaui glacier, and afterwards to spend the 
night at Meiringen; a rather ambitious day’s journey; but the ladies 
of the party were well mounted, and my legs and those of the rest 
of the male company were capable of vying with all the guides in 
the Oberland. The two men and I soon became the best of friends, 
for nothing makes friendship easier than college, hunting or travel. 
We stopped to take lunch by the wayside, and soon afterwards 
reached Oberhasli and crossed the square in which, every year, 
competitions are held among the local mountaineers. We learned, 
to our regret, that we had missed the spectacle by one day. 

Once arrived at the inn at Rosenlaui we took time only to have 
a bath, after which we set out towards the glacier, one of the most 
famous in all the Oberland, situated about a mile from the inn. The 
Rosenlaui glacier deserves its reputation. If it is not the largest, it 
is nevertheless, in my opinion, the finest in the Oberland. Gleaming 
with an azure hue—the cause of this fact I do not know—and which 
marks it out from all other glaciers, it takes on a score of bluish 
tints, from pale turquoise to the deepest sapphire. The cavern at 
its base, from which the Reichenbach emerges boiling and bubbling, 
resembles a fairy palace, with marvellous columns that seem like 
the work of genii, 
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A storm which had been threatening as we walked towards the 
glacier, now became a reality. The thunder rolled nearer, and large 
warm drops of rain began to fall. We were too far from the inn to 
find shelter there; we therefore huddled under a tree, and with the 
assistance of our blouses and sticks we contrived to rig up an 
improvised tent for the ladies. This held out for about ten minutes, 
but after that time tire rain began to pour through, making fountains 
on our heads and running down our necks. We decided to make a 
dash for the inn, where we eventually arrived, looking like running 
gutters. As Wilier had sent on our luggage to Meiringen, we found 
ourselves without so much as a spare pocket handkerchief amongst 
us; not only so, but we found the storm had made the road to 
Meiringen impracticable. We did the only possible thing, which was 
to have our beds warmed and to stay in them until our clothes were 
dry. We dined, horizontally, like Roman emperors, then settled 
down for sleep. 

In the deepest part of my slumbers the maid entered my room 
carrying a torch. 

“What is it?’’ I grumbled like a man interrupted in one of his 
dearest labours. 

“Nothing, sir, only you must get up.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“It’s the storm, sir. The stream has carried away the bridge, and 
the house may go at any time ...” 

“What! The house? This house?” 

“Yes, sir. It happened once before, not to this one, but another.” 

“Quick, then! Where are my clothes?” 

“You will only just have time to put them on.” 

“Bring me them, then.” 

Getting dressed, I swear to you, was never in all my life done 
so quickly. Half in and half out of my blouse I tore down the stair¬ 
case, deaf to the cries of the girl, and spying the kitchen door at the 
bottom, I opened it and rushed in. 

“Good Lord!” I cried, stopping short. 

I was up to my knees in water. 

“Sir, sir! ” cried the maid. 
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Still I took no notice, and seeing another door I made a dash 
for it. 

“Sir, you will be swept away by the stream if you go out there!” 
I let go the handle, and jumping on top of the ovens, I tried the 
window. 

“Sir, there’s a torrent just outside the window! ” 

“How the devil am I to get out, then? It would have been better 
to stay in bed; at least I should have had a boat.” 

“Sir, you can get out through the first floor window.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell me so at first, girl?” 

“I’ve been trying to tell you for the last ten minutes, but you’ve 
been running all over the place without listening to me.” 

“That’s true. It’s my fault. Show me, then.” 

We went back up to the first floor, where she pointed out to me 
a plank of which the near end rested on the window sill and the 
far one on the mountain side. This was altogether too much like 
the famous bridge of Mohammed for a good Christian to try to 
cross it without certain reservations. 

“Tell me, my dear,” I said to the maid, “is there no other way 
out?” 

“Why? Does it worry you? Your friend the Englishman ran 
across it.” 

“Did he, now? That was very clever of him. And what about 
the ladies? Did they go across too?” 

“Oh, no. The guides carried them.” 

“And where are the guides?” 

“Up in the mountain, cutting down trees to dam the torrent.” 

There was no way of getting out of it. I put on the best face I 
could, and went: only, instead of making the journey on foot I 
made it astride. Anyone seeing me from below would undoubtedly 
have taken me for a sorcerer on his way to the witches’ sabbath 
astride a broomstick. Arrived safely at my destination, and once 
more in possession of my five wits, momentarily dissipated by this 
unusual mode of transport, I walked towards the place where I 
could' see the gleatn of torches. Never shall I forget the strange and 
magnificent sight that presented itself to my eyes. The waterfall, 
which on our arrival we had admired for its slender grace, had 
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become a raging torrent; originally gentle and silver-laced with 
foam, now it rushed along, discoloured and muddy, bringing down 
with it rocks which it propelled like pebbles, trees which it snapped 
like drum sticks. All this time our guides, stripped to the waist and 
armed with axes, were furiously cutting down trees which grew 
along the bank, and controlling their fall so that they formed a dam. 
Four or five, ready to act as relays, held torches whose vacillating 
light lit the scene. But soon all available hands were needed: those 
holding torches seized their axes and looked round for suitable 
places to put their lights. Seeing their difficulty and the urgency of 
the situation, I took a torch from one of them, and running up to 
a fir which dominated the scene, I laid the torch against its resinous 
branches. Ten minutes later the tree was blazing from foot to tip, a 
huge candelabra in keeping with the scene. 

Soon cries of Enough 1 were raised. All axes stayed poised, all 
eyes were directed to the torrent: it was vanquished. 

We returned to the inn, fairly certain now of an undisturbed 
night; nevertheless, two guides stayed on guard, and we took advan¬ 
tage of their precaution to sleep without batting an eyelid until 
eight o’clock the next morning. 


Brieg lies at the western tip of the Kunhorn, and forms the 
junction of the roads leading from the Simplon and the Rhone 
valley. The former, wide and well made, leads towards Italy via the 
Ganter gorge; the latter, a mere path, narrow and winding, crosses 
the plain and then rises steeply towards the southern llank of the 
Jungfrau, crosses the Valais, and from the summit of the Furka 
races down with the Reuss until it joins the Uri highroad at 
Andermat. It was this last stage which I set out to make the day 
after my arrival at Brieg. I left the town at five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, for I had a distance of some thirty miles before me, roughly the 
equivalent of forty in France, added to which the path climbed all 
the way. 

The first village you come to is that of Naters, to give it its 
German name, Natria in latin. The latter comes from a legend 
which tells of a dragon of that name which had its den in a cavern 
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from which he issued at regular intervals to devour the inhabitants 
and animals of the district. I was shown the dragon’s lair and the 
marks on the rock left by his scaly tail. After Naters I made a halt 
at Lax. I entered a cafe, and found myself at a table next to a 
student who spoke French reasonably well, but who knew nothing 
more modern in our literature than Telemaque, which, he told me, 
he had read six times. After a little more conversation I picked up 
a copy of the Nouvelliste vaudois which was lying about, and 
glanced through it. Those who have read the magazine will appre¬ 
ciate the pitch of desperation to which I was reduced. The first 
thing my eyes rested on was an account of the trial of two repub¬ 
licans caught red-handed with weapons in their hands in the clois¬ 
ters of Saint-Mery, and sentenced to death. I was no longer at Lax, 
no longer in the Valais; I was back in Paris. After a while I raised 
my head, picked up my sack, slung it on my shoulders and, stick 
in hand, continued on my way. 

So this was where we were after two years! I strode on, my 
angry thoughts making my blood boil in my veins, insensible to 
present time and place, seeing in my mind’s eye the bloody scenes 
of June and July, hearing again the cries, the cannon, the fusillades. 
In this state I passed through several villages, much like the 
Wandering Jew, taciturn and gloomy. Finally a sensation of fresh¬ 
ness brought me to present reality: it had begun to rain. I walked 
on, but more slowly. 

I was passing through the little village of Munster in compara¬ 
tive Socratean calm amid the downpour, when a lad of about fifteen 
or sixteen ran after me and said to me in Italian: 

“Are you going to the Rhone glacier, sir?” 

“Yes, laddie,” I replied in the same language. 

“Do you want a horse, sir?” 

“No.” 

“A guide?” 

“Yes, if it’s you.” 

“With pleasure, sir. Five francs.” 

“Ten, you mean. Come on, then.” 

“Just let me say goodbye to my mother and get my umbrella.” 

“Of course. I’m going on. Catch me up as soon as you can.” 
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The youngster turned on his heels and ran back, leaving me to 
pursue my road. I walked briskly, and 1 had gone over a mile before 
he came up with me. 

“Ah! Here you are,” I said. “Let us have a little chat.” 

“Won’t you take my umbrella, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I like the rain. But you can carry my sack for 
me.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Munster.” 

“How is it you speak Italian, then?” 

“I served as apprentice to a shoe maker in Domodossola.” 

“I see. What is your name?” 

“Franz, in German, Francesco in Italian.” 

“Well, Francesco, I am going not only to the Rhone glacier, 
but in all probability to Constance and Basle as well; and I shall 
most likely return to Geneva by Soleure and Neuchatcl. Would you 
like to come with me?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“How much do you want a day?” 

“Anything you like. Whatever you give me will be more than I 
make at home.” 

“Forty sous, then, with meals thrown in: that will be something 
like seventy to eighty francs by the end of the journey.” 

“Why, that’s a fortune!” 

“You agree, then?” 

“I should say so! ” 

"Good! At the next village, then, you had better send word to 
your mother that your travels will last for a month instead of three 
days.” 

“Oh, thank you! ” 

Francesco put his umbrella down and turned a cart wheel. 
Later I came to realise that this was his customary manner of 
expressing his satisfaction. I had made someone happy that day; 
as can be seen, a very little thing was needed for that. 

On arriving at Obergestelen, finding that I had done a good 
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forty miles, my legs decided they had gone far enough, and I 
stopped at the inn. It was now that I realised what a treasure I had 
found in Francesco. He appeared to know everyone in and around 
the place, with the result that I was given every attention, including 
the best room and a roaring fire. I had got myself soaked to the 
skin. Before even thinking of a meal, therefore, I changed, enjoying 
the process with all the voluptuous egoism of a man who feels him¬ 
self warm and dry while the rain beats on the roof above. Hearing 
a noise outside, I ran to the window and looked out. Below me I 
saw a guide on a mule, preceding a party of four travellers. As two 
of the latter were ladies who, in spite of their dishevelled hair and 
rain-soaked clothing, seemed to be young and attractive, I put 
some more wood on the fire, collected my belongings which were 
scattered about the room, and calling Francesco, I instructed him 
to inform the hostess of the inn that I had given up my room in 
favour of the ladies just arriving. Five minutes later I received, 
through Francesco, their thanks, while their cavaliers begged to be 
excused from meeting me until they had changed. 

When they came in, I was in the middle of preparations for my 
meal, which they begged me to interrupt in favour of dining with 
them. I accepted. They were men of thirty-four to thirty-six, one 
French, light-hearted and conversational, the other stiff and severe, 
speaking French with just enough accent to betray his German 
origin. They had barely entered my room before I divined a com¬ 
patriot and a foreigner. The former was called Brunton, and I 
remembered him as one of our foremost architects; the latter was 
called Koelford, and was chamberlain to the King of Denmark. 
After the first exchange of compliments I learned that the ladies 
were visible. M. Koefford offered to introduce me, while M. Brunton 
went down to the kitchen. I pointed out to the latter a certain pot 
boiling on the hook, from which rose a succulent odour. He 
promised to give it his utmost care and attention. 

The women showed the same national differences as their hus¬ 
bands. My animated and pretty compatriot rose as I entered, and 
had thanked me for my small services before her companion had 
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given me the formal bow demanded by etiquette. She was a well- 
made, beautiful woman, fair and reserved. 

In whatever part of the world we Parisians meet, there is always 
one topic of conversation on which we can fall back, and through 
which we can get to know one another: that is the Opera, that 
touchstone of good taste and infallible test of fashion. 1 had the 
advantage of my compatriot in that I knew her and she did not 
know me. It was evident that she was trying to determine the class 
to which 1 belonged. This first essay failing, she brought the con¬ 
versation round to art in general. In about ten minutes we had 
discussed literature, painting, architecture. Then, following a ques¬ 
tion I addressed her concerning her health, we found ourselves 
launched on the open seas of that subject. Apparently she suffered 
from nerves. As everyone knows, it is the malady adopted by 
those who feel they ought to have one. When a woman says “My 
nerves are in a terrible state,” you know at once that she has too 
much money, a box at the Opera, never walks anywhere and never 
gets up until mid-day. My lady found it more and more difficult 
to guess my profession. I was too much a man of the world to be 
merely an artist, too much of an artist to be merely a man of the 
world; I spoke too low to be a stockbroker, too loudly for a doctor, 
and I listened to her without interrupting, which proved that I 
could not be a barrister. 

At that moment M. Brunton came in, with an expression of 
comical horror on his face. He went up to M. KoefEord, who was 
deep in a mass of guide books and itineraries. 

“I say, this is awful!” ... he said. 

“What is?” demanded the chamberlain, lifting his nose from 
his books and staring at the other in a vague sort of way. 

“Does it say in your Ebel that the inhabitants of Obergestelen 
are cannibals?” 

“I will look and see,” the other replied gravely. 

He turned to “Obergestelen” in his guide book and read out the 
topographical details given in its pages. 

“Not a word about human flesh,” he observed. 

“That only goes to prove what I have been telling you all this 
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time, that your guidebook compilers are nothing but a lot of 
ignorant fools.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Go down into the kitchen, lift the lid of the pot that is boiling 
on the grid, and come back and tell us what you see in it.” 

The chamberlain, scenting some curious fact to inscribe in his 
memorandum, got up and went into the kitchen. Madame Brunton 
and I had great difficulty in not bursting out laughing. Her husband 
had kept the poker face of a born jester all this time, so that the 
utterly serious chamberlain had been completely taken in. As to 
Madame Koefford, she was staring out of the window into the sky 
in a sort of day dream. A moment later M. Koefford returned, pale 
and obviously upset. 

“Well, what is in the pot?” 

“A baby! . . . ” 

“The little angel!” exclaimed Mme. Koefford, who had evid¬ 
ently heard without understanding. 

When one has been fighting the pangs of an empty stomach in 
the hopes of feasting on a roast leg of mutton, or veal, the sudden 
substitution of those succulent delights for a baby, even though it 
be the angel of Mme. Koefford, none the less revolts the appetite. 
The appearance of the maid with a long flat dish on which, in a bed 
of green herbs, lay an object which had the exact appearance of a 
new-born baby, boiled and roasted, brought a cry of horror from 
the ladies. M. Brunton alone seated himself at the table, seized his 
knife, and attacked a shoulder with all the gusto of Ceres devour¬ 
ing Pelops. 

The maid, understanding nothing of what was going on, asked 
in a mystified tone: 

“Don’t you want to eat any marmot?” 

Everyone breathed again. But the uncanny resemblance of the 
quadruped to the biped, particularly in its clearly defined hands 
and feet, still made it impossible for us to tackle it. 

“Have you anything else?” I asked the girl. 

“You can have an omelette, if you like.” 

“Oh, yes, an omelette!” cried the two ladies. 

“But do you really know how to make one? An omelette,” I 
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added, turning to the two ladies, “is to cooking what a sonnet is to 
poetry.” 

“I should call it the a b c of the art,” one replied. 

“Read Boileau and Brillat-Savarin.” 

“Well, my girl?” said M. Koefford. 

“Oh, we make omelettes every day,” she said, “and we’ve had 
no complaints.” 

“We’ll see,” I said doubtingly. 

Ten minutes later she brought back a flat, leathery-looking 
object which covered the whole of a large dish. I saw at a glance 
that my worst fears had been realised. All the same, I served a very 
small portion to each of the ladies. They took one mouthful and 
pushed their plates away. I did the same. One might just as well 
have tried to eat a quilt. 

“My dear girl,” 1 said, “your omelette is quite uneatable.” 

“But it’s been done in the usual way,” she said. 

“Precisely. Well, ladies ...” 

“This is awful! ” they cried. “We are simply dying of hunger.” 

“Desperate situations must be met with desperate remedies. 
Shall I try my hand in the general cause?” 

“At making an omelette?” 

“An omelette,” I replied, bowing with due modesty. 

The ladies looked at each other. 

“On condition,” I went on, “that M. Brunton and M. Koefford 
lend me a hand.” 

“Willingly,” cried those gentlemen with a readiness denoting all 
the confidence that hunger gives. 

“Willingly,” added the two ladies with a half-smile of doubt. 

“Good. Now, then,” I said to the girl, “some fresh butter, fresh 
eggs and fresh cream, please.” 

I set M. Brunton the task of chopping up the fine herbs, and 
M. Koefford that of breaking the eggs; I myself wielded the frying 
pan with a gravity which manifestly delighted the ladies. The 
omelette was cooking in the butter and everyone was watching the 
operation with breathless interest when M. Brunton, breaking the 
general silence, said: 
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“Monsieur, would it be indiscreet to enquire who it is we have 
to thank for acting as our cook?” 

“Not at all, monsieur.” 

“Because I am more and more certain that I have met you 
somewhere in Paris.” 

“And I too . . . Would you mind passing me the butter? 
Thanks.” I slipped a morsel under the omelette, which was almost 
ready, to prevent it from sticking to the bottom of the pan. 

“And I am sure that if you were to tell me your name ...” 

“Alexandre Dumas.” 

“The author of Antony !” exclaimed Madame Brunton. 

“In person,” I said, lifting the omelette out of the pan and plac¬ 
ing it carefully on the dish. That done, struck by the silence, I 
looked at the company. Everyone was dumbfounded. It appeared 
that they had expected a much more poetic personality. As it 
happened, the omelette was done to a turn. The ladies ate their 
portions to the last morsel. 
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The Devil's Bridge 

The next morning the little party had recovered from their bad 
journey and poor dinner of the previous day; only M. KocITord, 
who had spent a good part of the night browsing amongst his guide 
books and itineraries, seemed distracted and fatigued. A singular 
man, our chamberlain! punctual as etiquette, regular as a clock, 
undeviating as a romance. Before leaving Copenhagen he had read 
every book on Switzerland, studied maps of the twenty-two cantons, 
and had finished by mapping out for himself a daily itinerary from 
which he had deviated not a single hour or a single route. Accord¬ 
ing to his time-table, on September 28 he was due to go into the 
Oberland, crossing the Grimsel Pass. Now, it was September 29, 
not the 28th; we were in the Valais, not in the Oberland; and our 
guides declared that, after the storm of the previous evening, only 
the route by the Gemmi bridge was passable. This fact made no 
difference at all to M. and Mme. Brunton, but it upset M. Koefl'ord’s 
whole existence. I did everything I knew to restore his spirits. I told 
him that the Gemmi crossing was far finer than the Grimsel, and 
that he had done marvellously to be only a single day out in his 
time-table. M. Brunton and his wife also did their best to console 
him; but the poor chamberlain was like Rachel mourning for her 
children. 

So I left him, and after saying goodbye to the ladies, I continued 
my way with Francesco. He was a fine lad and an excellent com¬ 
panion to have on a journey, happy and carefree, quick as a lizard 
and agile as a chamois. After some two hours walking in which we 
followed the young Rhone, rounding a bend in the path we came 
in sight of the magnificent giant of ice. Furka is one of the most 
arid and forbidding of the mountains of Switzerland. The local 
inhabitants attribute this to the fact that the Wandering Jew is said 
to have chosen this route in crossing from France into Italy. Tradi¬ 
tion adds that on his first journey he found the mountain covered 
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with moss, on his second, with pine trees, and on his third, with 
snow. It was in this last state when we saw it. 

As I was taking in the prospect Francesco came up to me, and 
in a slightly embarrassed manner asked me for my flask, which he 
had filled that morning at Obergestelen with wine instead of kirchen 
wasser. I had noticed the substitution, but since the wine proved 
to be a red of excellent Italian vintage, I had not made any com¬ 
ment. I gave him the flask, and while pretending to scan the scenery, 
I watched him curiously out of the corner of my eye. First he betook 
himself to the highest ridge of the mountain, then, astride, so to 
speak, the two slopes of the watershed, he made the sign of the 
cross twice, once towards the east and once towards the west, after 
which, pouring some wine into the hollow of his hand, he threw it 
into the air. Then, this ritualistic exorcism over, he handed the flask 
back to me. 

“Now what devilish ceremony have you been carrying out 
there?” I demanded. 

“Oh, just a precaution against accidents,” he replied. 

It was doubtless owing to Francesco’s anti-diabolical stratagem 
that we arrived safe and sound at Realp, a hamlet situated at the 
foot of the awe-inspiring mountain. At Andermatt we stayed the 
night at the inn, and next morning, after long discussion, I 
persuaded a carrier to rent me his little wagon on the understanding 
that I went on foot whenever I fancied: the poor man simply could 
not understand my motive in hiring a vehicle in order not to use it. 
At last, througli my interpreter, I made him see my point, which 
was that, wishing to see in detail certain places along my route, a 
too rapid pace would defeat my object. Agreement at last reached, 
we set out along the new road from Saint Gotthard to Altdorf. We 
had left Andermatt barely a mile behind us when I claimed my 
privilege. We had reached one of the most intriguing places on the 
way: a defile formed by the Galenslock and the Crispalt and 
breached by the waters of the Reuss which I had seen rise the 
previous evening on the summit of the Furka. The road here came 
full against the granite base of the Crispalt, and the engineers had 
been forced to cut through the mass of rock in order to pass from 
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one valley into the other. This subterranean passage, a hundred 
and eighty feet long, and lighted by openings which look on to the 
Reuss, is commonly known as the jaws of Uri. 

Some yards beyond this passage stands the Devil’s Bridge, or 
rather, the Devil’s Bridges, since there are two of them, though in 
fact only one of them is used, the new one having taken the place 
of the old one. My carriage crossed by the former, while I myself 
clambered my way towards the older original Devil’s Bridge. 
Both bridges span the Reuss in a single bold arch. The modern 
bridge is sixty feet high and twenty-five feet wide; the original one 
only forty-five feet high and twenty-two feet wide. For all that, it 
is the more perilous of the two to cross, being without parapets. 
The tradition to which it owes its name is one of the most curious 
in all Switzerland. Here it is as it was told me. 

The Reuss, whose bed lies at a depth of sixty feet between 
jagged rock, blocked all communication between the inhabitants of 
the Cornera and Goschenen valleys, a fact which so annoyed them 
that eventually they summoned their cleverest architects, and at 
public cost built a bridge joining one bank to the other. But scarcely 
a year passed before it collapsed. They built others, but not one 
was able to withstand for any length of time, tempest, flood or 
avalanche. A last effort was made towards the end of the 14th cen¬ 
tury, and this time hopes were raised high, for the bridge stood 
firm all through the winter; but one morning the inevitable disaster 
occurred yet again, and news was brought to the bailiff of 
Goschenen. 

“Only the devil himself can build the bridge!” he cried aloud 
in desperation. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when his servant 
announced that messire Satan craved admittance. 

“Show him in,” said the bailiff. 

The servant ushered in a man of thirty-five or thirty-six, dressed 
in the German style. After the customary compliments had passed 
between them, they sat down; the bailiff put his feet up on the fire 
dogs, the devil put his own straight into the fire. 

“So, my dear fellow,” Satan began, “you need my assistance, 
it appears.” 
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“I confess, monseigneur,” replied the bailiff, “that it would be 
greatly appreciated.” 

“For this confounded bridge, eh?” 

“Yes. We must have one at all costs.” 

“At all costs. Hm!” 

“If it is only a question of ... of ... ” 

The bailiff hesitated. 

“The price,” Satan helped him out, and looking at him with a 
malicious expression. 

“Yes,” said the bailiff, feeling that they had reached the crux 
of the discussion. 

“Oh!” Satan went on, balancing his chair on its back legs and 
paring his talons with the bailiff’s pen knife, “be easy. My terms 
will not be difficult.” 

“That is a relief,” said the bailiff. “The last cost us sixty gold 
marks. We are prepared to go to double for this one, but that is our 
absolute limit.” 

“And what need do you think I have of your gold?” returned 
Satan. “I can make it whenever I like. Look.” 

He picked a live coal from the middle of the fire and pushed it 
under the bailiff’s nose. It had turned into a nugget of the purest 
gold. 

“What are your conditions, then?” the bailiff asked, taken 
aback. Satan reflected a moment. 

“I demand the soul of the first individual to cross the bridge,” 
he replied. 

“Agreed,” said the bailiff. 

“Let us draw up the deed of agreement,” continued Satan. 

The bailiff took his pen, some paper and ink, and prepared to 
write at Satan’s dictation. Five minutes afterwards the deed was 
completed, and the Devil was legally bound to build a bridge 
guaranteed to last five hundred years at the price of the soul of the 
first individual whom fate decreed should pass over the bridge. 

By dawn the next day the bridge was completed. Soon after¬ 
wards the bailiff was to be seen approaching it from Goschenen. 
He took stock of the bridge, found it perfect in every way; then, at 
the far end of it, at the other side of the river, he perceived Satan 
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seated on a boundary stone and lying in wait for the price of his 
diabolical labour. 

“You see, I have kept my word,” said Satan. 

“And I am keeping mine,” replied the bailiff. 

“What!” cried the Devil in amazement. “Are you sacrificing 
yourself?” 

“Not exactly,” said the bailiff, putting on the ground a sack he 
had been carrying, and untying the cord that kept it shut. 

“What have you got there?” Satan demanded, trying to see what 
the other was doing. 

“Shoooooooooooooooo!” cried the bailiff. 

And a dog, with a frying pan tied to its tail, burst out of the sack, 
and rushed bumping and clattering across the bridge, passing close 
to the Devil. 

“There’s your soul!” shouted the bailiff. “Make sure of it!” 

“Duped! ” cried Satan, grinding his teeth with rage. And disap¬ 
pearing with great strides up the mountain, he was never seen 
again. The bridge lasted for five hundred years, as Satan had 
promised. 

A league beyond the Devil’s Bridge there is another built across 
the Reuss at the spot known as the Monk’s Leap. A monk, who 
had run away with a young girl, pursued by her two brothers on 
horseback who were rapidly gaining on them, picked her up in his 
arms and jumped from one side to the other at the risk of falling 
to death down the gulf. The brothers halted, not daring to follow, 
and the run-aways escaped. The leap accomplished by this other 
Claude Frollo was twenty-two feet over an abyss of a hundred feet. 

From a quarter of an hour’s walk away from Altdorf we could 
make out the village of Attinghausen, and behind its steeple, the 
ruins of the house of Wa’ter Furst, one of the three liberators of 
Switzer'and. We had left behind the land of fable for that of history. 
Now, instead of diabolical legends and monkish stories—an epic 
poem complete, heroic and wonderful, the first page of which opens 
at Biirglen, the birthplace of William Tell. 

After I had looked round the chapel of William Tell, the verger 
showed me the book in which travellers inscribe their names and 
their impressions. When you have glanced at a good number of 
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such books you come to realise how atrocious the latter are. At the 
bottom of the last page I recognised the signature of one of my 
friends, Alfred de N . . . ,who had passed this way that very morn¬ 
ing. The idea of joining up with him pleased me immensely, forced 
as I was to share the company of Francesco, a fine lad undoubtedly, 
and invaluable when it came to travelling along bad roads, but 
somewhat deficient in companionship under normal circumstances, 
and particularly when I was bitten by the demon of curiosity con¬ 
cerning people and things we met on our travels. 

On emerging from the chapel, we paused an instant on the hill 
which overlooks the Lake of the Four Cantons, for it offers not 
only a splendid view of the landscape, but a whole panorama of 
history; for it is all around this lake, a cradle of Swiss liberty, that 
those events took place which we know as well as our own history, 
thanks to the poetry of Schiller and the music of Rossini. 

Ten minutes later we were at Altdorf. The two immediately 
striking objects which catch the eye in the square are a rectangular 
tower and a pretty fountain. Above the latter, which stands in the 
exact place of the tree to which William Tell’s son, Walter, was 
bound when his father split the famous apple on his head, are two 
statues: one of Tell holding his cross-bow; the other of Walter 
holding the apple. I paced out the distance from the tower to the 
fountain, and made it a hundred and eighteen steps. This, if tradi¬ 
tion is to be believed, is the exact distance of the shot by which 
William Tell achieved his immortality. 

We went to the hotel du Cygne, which is in the main square, 
for dinner. While the landlord was pouring our soup on the bread 
and cooking our chops, his daughter asked, in German, whether 
we would care to see Tell’s prison; to which Francesco hastened to 
reply that we had not the slightest desire. Unfortunately for 
Francesco, my German was rapidly improving, to such an extent, 
indeed, that I was able to understand the gist of what the girl had 
said. I therefore corrected his reply there and then, and followed 
this by inviting him to come with us to act as interpreter, for his 
function as guide had to all intents and purposes ended, since he 
was now as much a stranger to the country as I was. He obeyed 
me with a sigh of sad resignation, fully convinced that our curiosity 
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was to be satisfied at the expense of our stomachs, and Francesco, 
it must be admitted, was more gastronomical than curious. As we 
went out we passed the soup coming in. This was the last straw for 
the poor lad. Breathing in the appetising odour, he let fall the two 
words, “La mineslra 1 ! . . expressing his profoundest regrets. 

“Va bene,” I replied, “e troppo bollente; al nostro ritorno, sara 
excellente ! ” 2 

“Die kalte suppe ist ein sehr schlectes ding,” 3 murmured 
Francesco sadly, thrown by his emotion into his natural tongue. 
But I remained unmoved by his pathetic interpolation. 

We followed our guide, who led us into a little cellar, now turned 
into a fruit store. Two rings, riveted into the ceiling, were, she 
naively assured us, the same to which Tell had been fastened the 
night following his rebellion against Guessler. I listened to her 
story with the same belief as that with which she told it. I deserve 
to be placed, I must confess, among a class of travellers forgotten 
by Sterne: I mean the credulous traveller. My imagination forever 
forbids me to delve into legend and dig out the bare reality. And 
in any case, why despoil the poetry of legend? Why not believe 
that this cellar, now holding nothing more romantic than apples, 
was once a hero’s prison? At Pizzo I have seen the room where 
Murat was imprisoned; I have passed the night where that royal 
soldier spent his last hours; I have put my fingers in the bullet holes 
made in the wall after passing through his body. That is fact, not 
legend; and yet in fifty, a hundred, five hundred years time, always 
supposing that the homicidal fortress is still standing, this may well 
have passed into tradition like that of Tell, a soldier’s tale told 
round a camp fire. Happy he who believes, for he is among the 
elect of Poetry. 

“Doubtless,” the sceptics will say, “but his soup will always be 
cold and his chops burned.” To which I can say nothing in reply, 
except that algebra is undoubtedly a most desirable thing, only I 
have never been able to understand it. 

After dinner I asked mine host whether a young Frenchman 

l - The soup. 

3 ‘ “Good!” T replied, “it is too hot; on our return it will be excellent!” 

3 - Food that’s gone cold is not very appetising. ( Editor's note). 
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called Alfred de N . . . happened to be staying in the same hotel. 

“He left just as you arrived,” was the reply. 

“Do you know where he is going?” 

“Yes, to Fliielen. He ordered a boat.” 

“Then let me have the bill at once, please. I must be off.” 

This was a fresh blow for poor Francesco. I had to repeat the 
order twice before he could bring himself to translate it into 
German. I promised him faithfully that he would sleep just as well 
at Brunnen, whose inn had been highly recommended. This promise 
made* him shudder from head to foot: the inn was a good twelve 
miles away, and his ignorance of geography prevented him from 
realising that most of them would be made by boat. I hastened to 
enlighten him on this fact, upon which he regained his usual good 
humour, and brought me my stick and haversack with a good grace. 
We settled our account and took leave of the capital of the Canton 
of Uri. 

Alfred had two hours start of us, and moreover was travelling 
by carriage, which made our chances of overtaking him remote. 
Nevertheless we pushed rapidly on, and a quarter of an hour after 
leaving Altdorf we entered Fliielen. At about a hundred yards from 
the river bank I saw my friend in the act of embarking. I called to 
him at the top of my voice. He turned; but although he had clearly 
recognised me, he did not stay, but if anything hastened his prepar¬ 
ations. Taking an oar from one of the sailors, he pushed the boat 
off from the bank. In doing so he uncovered to my view a woman 
who had been hidden behind him. I understood then the reason for 
his apparent impoliteness, and at the same time held back 
Francesco who, understanding nothing of what was going on, was 
shouting to the boatmen in German to stop. Alfred thanked me by 
a wave of the hand, and the boat swept gracefully on its way. I 
told Francesco to go ahead and take rooms for us at Fliielen, a 
commission he accepted with the liveliest satisfaction, while I my¬ 
self, with no less pleasure, stretched myself out indolently on the 
edge of the lake. 

To lie down is always pleasurable; to lie down in an historic 
place, by the side of a lake overlooked by mountains; to watch a 
phantom-like boat disappearing into the distance, carrying in it 
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someone who brings back memories of other times and places; to 
feel the past and the present blend and blurr; to be in Switzerland 
and yet think of France—such is a vigil of one’s dreams, above all 
if you dream it at the coming on of twilight while the sinking sun 
enflames the mountain peaks above you and the dusk, heavy with 
perfumes and dew, is pierced with night’s first pale stars. Then it 
comes over you with fresh certitude that earth exists for itself alone 
and not for you; that you are a mere spectator invited by the 
bounty of God to witness this splendid spectacle which is itself only 
a fragment of the universe. You realise suddenly, with feelings akin 
to terror, how small a space of earth is yours. But soon soul reacts 
on matter, one’s thoughts grow proportionate to the ideas which 
motivate them. Past becomes linked to present, world to worlds, 
man to God, and overcome by such littleness and such immensity, 
a voice within cries: Lord, thy hand has made me small, but thy 
spirit has made me great! 

I was plunged in the profoundest of these reflections when the 
voice of Francesco recalled me to earth, announcing that, however 
small the hand of God had created me, there was no room for me 
at the inn, and as he perceived that this news was far from agree¬ 
able, he presented to me a hefty lad, a coachman by profession, 
who was ready to put his horses and coach at my disposition, 
either to take me back to Altdorf or on my way along the left bank 
of the lake. Neither of these propositions suited me, and instead I 
made him one which he was far from anticipating, which was that 
he should let me hire his coach for the night. Being a true Swiss, 
ready to profit from all and any circumstance, he agreed. We fixed 
the price at one franc fifty centimes, and Francesco departed to 
bring me some straw; my blouse would serve for a sheet and my 
cloak for a coverlet. 

Alone with the proprietor of my improvised bedroom, I ques¬ 
tioned him about Alfred and the young woman who was with him; 
but he could tell me absolutely nothing except that she was ill, 
seemed desperately in love with her companion, and was called 
Pauline. When I was convinced that lie could tell me no more, I 
threw off my clothes, plunged into the lake for my ablutions, and 
then lay down in my carriage for a night’s repose. 
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An Obstinate Donkey 

I was awakened at daybreak next morning by the coach man 
harnessing liis horses to the carriage. I hastily got out and found 
Francesco, who had made his bed in the hay loft. Our boat, with 
its two rowers and its pilot, was awaiting us. We betook ourselves 
on board, and an hour after leaving Fltielen we reached the William 
Tell stone. According to our boatmen it was this very rock on to 
which the valiant archer leaped in his escape from Guessler during 
the storm. At Griitli we disembarked. Whether it was from a sense 
of duty well accomplished, or merely the effects of the wine they 
had drunk during the short rest we had taken on the way, I cannot 
say, but as they pulled away from the shore they sang a gay 
Tyrolean air to the rhythm of the oars, the refrain of which could 
still be heard ten minutes later as we tramped along the road 
towards Brunnen. 

We had barely left that village behind us when, round a bend in 
the path, we beheld trotting towards us, and giving vent to his feel¬ 
ings at the top of his voice, a donkey. After him, but manifestly 
losing ground and hope, ran a peasant, gesticulating and using what 
remained to him of his breath in a flow of eloquence meant to 
persuade the fugitive to halt. As the language in which the good 
man conjured his donkey was my own, I was as deeply moved by 
it as the stupid animal was indifferent, and as it passed by me I 
seized hold of the rope which it trailed behind it. A tug of war 
ensued. I should not care to say which of us would have been the 
winner had not Francesco come to my assistance by administering 
a shower of blows on the animal’s rear portions with his stick. Thi9 
argument settled the matter, and the donkey yielded. At that 
moment the peasant arrived on the scene, and we handed over our 
prisoner to him. The poor man was bathed in perspiration, and we 
fully expected him to continue Francesco’s correction on his beast. 
But to our great astonishment he only caressed him and spoke to 
him in soothing tones of endearment. I could not resist asking him 
the reason for this strange behaviour. 
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“Ah!” he replied. “Poor Pierrot! He’s been terribly frightened.” 

“Frightened? Of what?” 

“A fire lighted by some children on the roadside.” 

“But surely it’s unusual for a donkey to be frightened of fire.” 

“There’s no help for it,” replied the man with the same resigna¬ 
tion. “His feelings are too strong for him.” 

“But, my good man, if you were on his back when his feelings 
happened to overcome him, you would stand a good chance of 
breaking your neck, it seems to me.” 

“Yes, yes, monsieur,” the peasant replied with a gesture of 
assent; “there’s no doubt of that. So, you see, I never ride him.” 

“Well, in that case, all I can say is you have a rare specimen of 
a donkey there!” 

“And yet, would you believe it, once upon a time he was the 
most obedient, hard-working and courageous animal in all the 
canton.” 

“Really? What happened to make him like this?” 

“He had an accident, monsieur.” 

Pierrot, who had been walking along in a docile enough manner, 
suddenly halted. 

“Come on, Pierrot—move!” I cried, pushing him from behind. 

“Ah, wait a moment,” said his master. “He doesn’t like water, 
you see.” 

“What! Is he frightened of water as well?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good Lord! He seems to be frightened of everything.” 

“He’s very difficult to manage, that’s a fact . . . Come on, 
Pierrot!” 

We had come to a place where the road was cut by a stream 
some twelve feet wide. Pierrot, who appeared to entertain as pro¬ 
found a horror of water as he did of fire, refused to budge an inch. 
In vain the peasant tugged and entreated; Pierrot dug his little 
hoofs into the sandy road and resisted like some immovable object. 
I seized the rope and added my voice and strength to those of his 
master. Pierrot dug his hoofs in still deeper and sat back on his 
hind legs. Francesco then joined in, and tried to dislodge him from 
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the rear. In spite of our combined efforts, Pierrot remained abso¬ 
lutely immobile. Not wishing to admit defeat, and growing furious, 
I tugged so hard that the rope broke. The result, on all persons 
concerned, was much the same in its general effect, but picturesquely 
varied in its details. The peasant fell backwards into the stream; I 
went sprawling in the dust, and Francesco, suddenly losing his 
centre of gravity, found himself face downward in the mud. 

“I knew he wouldn’t cross it,” said the old man resignedly as 
he wrung out the seat of his trousers. 

“But your Pierrot’s an infernal rhinoceros! ” I cried at the height 
of exasperation as I dusted myself down. 

“Diavolo di sommaro! ” muttered Francesco, going to wash his 
hands and face in the stream. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the old man, “for all the trouble 
you have gone to.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. Only, what are you going to do now?” 

“I shall go another way round.” 

“What! and give in to Pierrot?” 

“What else can I do seeing he won’t give in to me?” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “That’s too much. If I have to carry Pierrot 
on my back, Pierrot’s going over that stream.” 

“Hm! He’s no light weight,” observed the old peasant, shaking 
his head. 

“Catch hold of him. I have an idea.” 

The peasant went up to Pierrot, who was peacefully masticating 
a thistle on the roadside, and took hold of what remained of the 
rope. 

“Now,” I went on, “bring him as close to the stream as you 
can. Good! Now, Francesco, have you finished cleaning yourself 
up?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Then give me your stick and stand just in front of Pierrot.” 
Francesco carried out my order. The old man, meanwhile, was 
tenderly caressing his beloved donkey. I took up my position 
behind the animal, and taking advantage of his temporary docility. 
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I passed our two sticks longitudinally between bis legs. Francesco 
instantly grasped my intention, turned round like a porter about 
to carry a litter and took hold of the ends of the two sticks. At the 
word of command Li[t\ Pierrot’s legs left solid earth, and at 
Forward, march ! he found himself borne aloft and forward in 
triumph. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the old man when Pierrot was landed 
safe and sound on the other side, “what do you say to that, 
Pierrot?” Pierrot went on his way as though nothing unusual had 
happened at all. 

“And now,” I said to the old peasant, “please tell me Pierrot’s 
story. It’s the least you can do in return for services rendered.” 

“Well, monsieur,” he answered, tenderly stroking the donkey’s 
neck as he walked, “it happened two years ago next November, in 
this way: there had already been heavy falls of snow in the moun¬ 
tains, and one evening when 1 had come back from Brunnen—as 
today—with Pierrot (in those days, poor beast, he wasn’t afraid of 
anything) and we were sitting, my son, my daughtcr-in-law, Fidele 
(that’s our dog) and I, warming ourselves at the fire and listening 
to the wind outside, when there was a knock at our door. I opened 
it, and there were two young fellows who had got themselves lost. 
I brought them in. They were half frozen. I made them sit near the 
fire, while Marianne got a meal ready for them. Although they were 
half dead with cold, they still laughed and joked. Real Parisians, 
they were, and no mistake. What had saved them, they said, was 
that they carried with them everything necessary to light a fire; so 
that two or three times in their wanderings they had stopped, made 
a fire from a pile of branches, thawed themselves, then gone on 
again. In this way they had managed to keep themselves going until 
they came to my house. After supper I took them to their room, 
which was next to the stable. The door was open, and they spotted 
poor Pierrot. 

‘That’s a fine animal,’ one of them said to me. 

‘What’s his name?’ the taller of the two asked. 

I told him. 

‘How much is an animal like that worth?’ 

‘Lord, I don’t know,’ I said. ‘Twenty or thirty crowns, maybe'.’ 
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I said goodnight to them and left them, and as I walked away I 
heard them laugh like anything. They were up next morning in 
good time, and after breakfast insisted on paying us, though we 
didn’t want them to. 

‘Now, my good fellow,’ one of them said, ‘we want you to do us 
a favour. Will you loan Pierrot to us as far as Brunnen?’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure, gentlemen,’ I replied. ‘You can 
leave him with the landlord at The Eagle, and the next time I call 
there I’ll bring him back.’ 

In spite of my protestations they insisted on paying me a guar¬ 
antee of forty crowns against any accident that might arise to the 
poor beast. I harnessed him, and they set off without any trouble; 
for in those days Pierrot was as docile and obedient as a poodle.” 

“AH I can say is, age has greatly changed him.” 

“He’s not the same beast, I must admit. But to do him justice, 
it’s not age, but the accident in question.” 

“That happened during the journey?” 

“I should say so! —didn’t it, my poor old Pierrot?” 

“Why, what happened?” 

“You’ll never guess in a thousand years. Those Parisian jokers 
had an idea; not half! Instead of warming themselves at intervals, 
as before, they decided to keep themselves snug all the time. That 
is why they wanted Pierrot. I learned all about it later. A man I 
know, from Ried, who happened to be working in the woods, saw 
them. First, they put on his saddle a layer of damp grass, on top of 
that some snow, then on top of that another layer of grass, and last 
of all a bundle of fir twigs. Then they lit the twigs with their tinder 
box, so that all they had to do to warm their hands and light their 
cigars was to keep close to Pierrot, just as though he were a chim¬ 
ney. What do you think of that, eh?” 

“I recognise your true Parisian there.” 

“All went well for a while. Then little by little the snow under 
the twigs melted, and the grass dried out and caught fire without 
the Parisians noticing. Eventually it began to singe poor Pierrot’s 
hide. He began first to twitch, then to bray, then to trot, and last 
of all to gallop, leaving the Parisians far behind; and the faster he 
went, the fiercer the fire burned. In the end, mad with pain, poor 
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beast, he rolled over and over on the ground. But the saddle was 
red hot, and burned him worse than ever. He got up, and he rolled 
over again. At last, still rolling, he fell down the steep bank of the 
river and into the water at the bottom. The Parisian jokers went on 
their way calmly smoking their cigars; Pierrot was paid for. Two 
hours later we found Pierrot. The water had put the fire out, but as 
the banks of the Muotta just there are sheer, he hadn’t been able 
to get out, and he had been in the icy water all that time. They 
tried to thaw him by leading him to a fire, but at the sight of the 
flames he galloped off like a mad thing and made for home. He 
was ill for six weeks, and it was touch and go with him. Since that 
time he won’t go near water or fire.” 

I could hardly blame the poor beast, and as I had met with still 
more eccentric dislikes than these of Pierrot and could well 
sympathise with his, I readily forgave him his escapades. 

While talking, we arrived at Ibach, and as hunger began to 
overtake us, I invited the old fellow to have a bite with us, an 
invitation which he glady accepted. 

“So you are making for Schwyz?” he asked. 

“Yes, but not until I have seen the Muotatal.” 

“Why then, that’s just perfect, I live near by. Come and stay at 
our house. We don’t live in grand style, but you’ll be comfortable.” 

“Thank you. I accept the offer as it is made, without ceremony.” 

“You’re right. Where there’s ceremony there’s no pleasure. You 
will meet Marianne, who looks after me as though I were her own 
father, and Fidele, and you will be fed on fresh butter, milk and 
eggs. How’s that?” 

“I know I shall be well looked after.” 

“Here’s to you, then.” 

“And to you, old fellow, and to those you love.” 

“Thanks. But that reminds me: I’ve forgotten to see to Pierrot.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ve seen to him. He’s eating better than we are, 
in all probability.” 

“Thanks, thanks. You see, Marianne, Fid&le and Pierrot are all 
I have left since my son was killed chamois hunting. When you live 
isolated, like us, animals become like friends, and you get to know 
their good and bad traits. The good come from nature; the bad 
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from us. When you realise that, you overlook their bad ones. If 
Pierrot had never met those Parisians ... no offence meant ...” 

“Oh, don’t apologise. I’m not a Parisian.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t have been ruined as he is now.” 

“True enough. Civilisation corrupts everything, even donkeys.” 
While we chatted, our omelette and cheese disappeared, and there 
remained only enough wine in the bottle to drink each other’s 
health a last time. We did this, then we set off again. After we had 
gone a few miles Pierrot began to bray. Five minutes later Fidele 
came running towards us, and at the first turning we came in view 
of the house, with Marianne standing on the threshold. 

“Now then, my girl,” said the old peasant, “here’s a traveller 
who wants a bed and supper.” 

“He’s welcome,” she replied, giving me a friendly smile as she 
took my stick and knapsack from me. 

I ate like a king and, when at last I went to bed, slept like a top. 
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Two Meetings 

The next day promised to be splendid. However much I should 
have liked to extend my acquaintance with this charming family, 
time pushed me remorselessly on. 1 said goodbye to Pierrot and 
Fidele, shook hands with the old man and bowed to Marianne. As 
I reached the bend in the road from where, the previous evening, 
Fidele had run to meet us, I turned to look back for a last time at 
the little white cottage with its green lawn in front. The old man 
was seated on his wooden bench; Marianne, standing in the door¬ 
way, was watching my departure; Fidele sat blinking in the first 
rays of the rising sun. The whole scene was set in an atmosphere 
of such clarity, calmness and tranquillity, that one might have 
imagined that the misfortunes of humanity had passed them by. 
And such indeed might have been my thoughts had I not been 
brought into close contact with that little community, and learned 
something of their joys and sorrows. 

We stopped at Schwyz no longer than was necessary to have our 
breakfast, and at Seewen we took a boat, passing Schwanau castle 
and landing, after about an hour’s sailing, at the spot where a land¬ 
slide had hurled a part of the mountain into the lake. The moment 
I saw the debris at Ruffiberg, the desire came over me to make my 
way through it. From a distance it looked easy enough. The boat¬ 
men warned me against it, but I ignored their advice and persisted 
in trying to find my way through these gigantic ruins formed by 
nature. 

Repent of my desires I certainly did, as the boatmen had pre¬ 
dicted. It took us nearly four hours to cross that devastated region 
before we came in sight of the pretty steeple of Art, rising from 
Lake Zug. So tired were we that, on reaching the inn, instead of 
asking for dinner I asked only for beds, and left strict injunctions 
that I was not to be disturbed for any reason whatsoever. 

When at last I opened my eyes it was to find the moonlight flood¬ 
ing my room with such dazzling splendour that I could not resist 
getting out of bed and going to the window. It overlooked the lake. 
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which gleamed like a silvered mirror. To my left, Mont Rigi rose 
sheer and majestic into the stars which looked like silver flowers 
gracing its summit. To my right, the villages of Saint-Adrian and 
Walchwil lay dreaming on the side of the lake, sheltered by the 
Zuger Berg. Not a cloud stained the sky, not a breath stirred the 
air, not a sound broke the stillness. The sleeping earth floated in 
the void like a ship riding a motionless sea. 

It was then that an idea came into my head—an idea fatal for 
the repose of the unsuspecting Francesco. This was to take advan¬ 
tage of the clear moonlight night to set out with the purpose of 
reaching Lucerne early the next morning. One thing and one thing 
only made me pause, and that was the sensation of hunger that 
was beginning to gnaw at me. I returned to my bed to try to forget 
hunger in sleep. In vain. At last, in desperation, I got out a second 
time, and, clad as I was, I set about trying to find mine host by 
knocking at every likely door I came across. I was on the verge of 
giving up in despair when in answer to my tentative knock on the 
last door a voice said in German: 

“Warten sie, da bin ich." 

I stood in the passage way and waited. But in place of mine host a 
tall fair-haired young man with bleary eyes appeared and asked if 
it were time to start. I explained, apologised, and prepared to beat 
a retreat. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but may I at least know to whom I am 
speaking?” 

“M. Alexandre Dumas.” 

“Delighted.” 

“And may I ask the same question?” 

“M. Edouard Viclers, barrister, from Brussels.” 

“Delighted.” 

Thereupon we bowed to each other for all the world as though we 
were in a drawing room, though the introduction was considerably 
more unique in view of the similar scanty costume we were both 
wearing. 

“Now, monsieur, may I ask a question?” 

“By all means.” 

“Are you by any chance hungry?” 
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“Hm!” said the barrister from Brussels after debating with him¬ 
self, “I rather think I am.” 

“The fact is, I was dropping with exhaustion when I arrived, 
and went to bed supperless.” 

“And I arrived too late, and was told they had nothing but eggs.” 

“You don’t like eggs, then?” 

“I can’t bear them.” 

“So you are as hollow as I am?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“In that case, we must find something to eat.” 

“Certainly. But what is there?” 

“Heaven will provide. But first of all let us put on our trousers.” 
The proposition was opportune, and immediately adopted. Five 
minutes later we were reasonably presentable, which was all that 
mattered for the moment. 

“Now, my dear barrister,” I said, “you speak German like 
Luther. Waken our good host, and ask him what he can do for us. 
Meanwhile I will find my young guide and see whether he can help 
us.” 

I took my way to the servants’ quarters, where I discovered 
Francesco by his triumphal manner of snoring, and remorselessly 
woke him up. 

“Ah, Excellency!” he exclaimed, yawning and stretching, “I 
was having such a lovely dream.” 

“What, laddie?” 

“I was dreaming you were leaving me to sleep in peace.” 

The reproach went straight to my heart, and if the poor lad had 
not pulled himself out of bed there and then, I might well have 
allowed him to sleep on. On my return I found my new acquaintance 
deep in conversation with mine host. The news was disastrous. 
There was definitely nothing but a few eggs in the hotel. 

“You really can’t bring yourself to face an omelette?” I asked 
the barrister. 

“I loathe them,” he replied briefly. 

“What about fish?” 

“Ah, that’s a different matter.” 

“But I tell you there isn’t any fish,” the landlord interjected. 
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“But the lake,” I remonstrated. “The guide book says Lake Zug 
is full of fish.” 

“Oh, yes. There are trout...” 

“In that case we go fishing.” 

“But I haven’t any nets.” 

“Without nets.” 

“Or lines.” 

“Without a line.” 

“With what, then?” 

“A rifle.” 

“And you’ve woken me up to tell me that fairy tale?” the land¬ 
lord protested. 

“Yes. And furthermore, get everything ready that’s necessary 
for a good fish-stew. You see to the onions, wine and butter, and 
I’ll see to the fish.” 

“That remains to be seen,” he replied, reaching for a casserole. 

“Now, then. Is the little boat on the lake yours?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can I have it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And can I have the little earthenware stove on which my guide 
is sitting?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good! That’s all I need. Now then, Francesco, refuel the stove, 
get some fir branches and a rope, and off we go!” 

“Good fishing!” called out the landlord in an ironical tone. 

I took my gun, made a sign to my barrister friend to follow me, 
and we set out. In five minutes we reached the lake. I lashed the 
little stove to the prow of the boat with the rope, and put in a fresh 
supply of wood. Francesco seated himself amidships, and took the 
oars. M. Viclers unfastened the chain, and a minute later we were 
gliding over the water. 

I have already said that it was like a mirror, and so limpid that 
we could see to a depth of twenty feet. The flames from the stove 
seemed to flicker in the very water. Soon fish appeared, attracted 
by curiosity at this unusual spectacle, and we could easily distin¬ 
guish the various kinds as, with their scales gleaming like diamonds. 
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they rose almost imperceptibly into the circle of light, to stay there 
a few feet below the surface of the water as though drawn by a 
magic charm. We could take our choice! My companion pointed 
out a superb trout, but I had set my heart on a magnificent herring. 
I brought my rifle to bear on it, took careful aim, and pressed the 
trigger. The report was as shattering as if it had caught us unawares. 
The whole mountain seemed to waken, and the sound was like 
thunder. We listened to it die away echo by echo; then we brought 
our eyes back to the lake. The fish had all vanished. Only in one 
spot, deep down, we could see a silvery gleam. I pointed this out 
to the others. Slowly our herring floated to the surface. The ball 
had carried off half its head. I had only to stretch out my hand to 
reach it. 

We made our triumphant return to the hotel. 

“Well, what do you say to that?” I cried, holding up our catch. 
“It’s never too late to learn,” our host replied meekly. 

The meal over, we settled with the landlord and prepared to go as 
the first faint glow of dawn coloured the summit of the Ruffiberg. 
“Where are you going?” M. Viclers asked me. 

“To Lucerne.” 

“I’ve just come from there.” 

“So it seems we go in opposite directions.” 

“A pity. Well, bon voyage ! ” 

“Bon voyagel” 

“If ever you find yourself in Brussels ...” 

“If you ever come to Paris ...” 

“I won’t forget. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

We left each other, never to meet again, in all probability, until 
Armageddon. 

“Well, Francesco,” I said, “what do you think of all that?” 

“I think, Excellency, that you have very strange habits. You 
prefer taking the bad roads to the good ones, you sleep all day and 
walk all night, and you go fishing with a rifle ...” 

We passed through Immensee at seven in the morning, and after 
a brief halt, took the road for Ktissnacht. At about three-quarters 
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of a mile beyond Immensee stands a chapel to mark the spot where 
Guessler was shot by William Tell. This chapel is quite ordinary, 
and has nothing to distinguish it from the other chapels. As I signed 
my name in the visitors’ book 1 noticed the name of M. de 
Chateaubriand on the last page but one. Since leaving Martigny I 
had occasionally come across this name, so esteemed in our litera¬ 
ture, among the obscure names of ordinary tourists. At Andermatt, 
a traveller had drawn underneath it a lyre crowned with laurels, and 
the inn-keeper had shown it to me as though it were the name of 
a prince. I wrote my name a long way beneath that of the master, 
as befitted a respectful courtier, and proceeded on my way. Once 
at Kussnacht we took a boat for Lucerne. 

We put up at the Cheval Blanc, where I soon learned that M. de 
Chateaubriand was living in Lucerne. It may be recalled that after 
the July Revolution, the great writer, who had dedicated himself 
to the defence of the fallen dynasty, had gone into voluntary exile. 
He was living at the Hotel de l’Aigle. 

I dressed myself suitably with the purpose of calling on him. 
Not that I knew him personally. In Paris I should not have presumed 
to pay him a visit; but away from France and in Lucerne, I told 
myself that he might welcome a visit from a compatriot. I therefore 
presented myself at the hotel. When I asked the waiter for M. de 
Chateaubriand, he replied that the great man had just gone out to 
feed his fowls. I made him repeat his statement, thinking I must 
have misunderstood him. I left my name and a request for the 
favour of an interview the next day. The next morning, in fact, I 
received a letter from M. de Chateaubriand inviting me to breakfast 
with him at ten o’clock. It was already nine; I hastened to get my¬ 
self ready. 

For many years I had longed to see M. de Chateaubriand. My 
admiration for him was a religion dating from childhood. Thus, as 
I set foot on the staircase leading to his room, my nerve nearly 
failed me. On the landing, my heart beat so violently I had to wait 
until my equanimity had in some measure returned. At last I 
knocked at his door. He opened it himself. He must have formed a 
poor opinion of my manners if he had not guessed their cause. I 
stammered like any raw provincial, and did not know whether to 
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enter before or after him. I verily believe that if he had asked me 
my name, I should not have been able to tell him. He did better. 
He shook my hand and instantly put me at my ease. 

All through breakfast we spoke of France. He discussed the 
political situation as he saw it with the uncanny lucidity of genius 
which looks behind and sees through the motives of men and their 
affairs. I had the conviction that he regarded his cause as lost, but 
remained attached to it through loyalty. 

I could not help observing to M. de Chateaubriand that his 
theories, royalist though they might be in form, were republican in 
concept. 

“Does that astonish you?” he demanded, smiling. 

I admitted as much. 

“I can well understand that. It astonishes me even more,” he 
continued. “I have pursued my path in spite of myself, like a stone 
borne along by the torrent, and now I find myself nearer to you 
than you are to me! ... Have you seen the Lion of Lucerne 1 ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, come with me and see it. It is the outstanding monument 
of the town. You know the reason for its erection?” 

“In memory of the 10th August.” 

“Just so.” 

“Is it a beautiful work of art?” 

“It is something better: it is a,great emblem of remembrance.” 

We walked together to the monument, which is some distance 
outside the city. The later revolution had given it a still greater 
significance; and yet, strange to say, the old pensioner who showed 
us the monument told us a great deal about the 10th August but 
said not a word about the 29th July. The more recent upheaval 
had already been forgotten, and the reason was not far to seek: 
1830 had only expelled a king; 1790 had expelled the monarchy. 

“Now,” said M. de Chateaubriand, “if you have seen all you 
want to see, let us go and feed my fowls.” 

“That is what the waiter told me yesterday. Have you decided 
to become a farmer in your exile, by any chance?” 

1- Hewn out of the solid rock as a monument to the Swiss Guard who 
perished at the Tuileries in 1792. (Editor's note). 
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“Why not? A man whose life has witnessed the hazards of 
revolution and exile, such as I, could do worse. I really believe that 
it will be the pillow of my old age.” 

“Permit me to doubt that. You are not one of those who give 
up half way through their career. You will die fighting.” 

“Be careful what you say. It is so long since someone flattered 
me I might allow myself to be persuaded. Come and see my fowls.” 

On my word of honour, I was ready to fall at the feet of this 
man, so simple and yet so great in soul. 

We strolled along the side of the lake until we came to a part 
that was thick with reeds. M. de Chateaubriand drew from his 
pocket a piece of bread saved from breakfast, broke it into pieces 
and began to throw them one by one into the lake. Immediately a 
flock of water fowl came swimming towards us from the forest of 
reeds, and began to quarrel over the meal thrown to them by the 
hand which had written Le Genie du Christianisme, Les Martyrs 
and Le Dernier des Abencerrages. I watched him for a long time 
without speaking, observing the smile on his lips and the sadness 
of his eyes. Soon his actions became mechanical, his face assumed 
an expression of deep melancholy. He was thinking, I sensed, of the 
past: family ties, friendships, loves and hates of France. 

At last he gave a deep sigh. I came up to him, and suddenly 
remembering my presence, he held out his hand to me. 

“If you regret Paris so much,” I said to him, “why don’t you 
return? There is nothing to keep you away, and everything to call 
you back.” 

“What else can I do?” he replied. “I was at Canteretz when the 
July revolution broke out. I went to Paris, and what did I see?— 
one throne deep in blood, the other in mud, petty lawyers drawing 
up a Charter, a king shaking hands with low-bred, down-and-out- 
guttersnipes. I could have wept with the shame of it, brought up as 
I was in the great tradition of monarchy. I cleared out.” 

“But if I understand your words rightly, you nevertheless accept 
a popular monarchy.” 

“Oh, yes, no doubt it is a good thing for royalty to go back 
occasionally to its source, that is to say, popular election. But in 
this case they have missed a branch of the tree, a link in the chain. 
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It was Henry V they should have elected, not Louis-Philippe 
“But in spite of all that, tell me, will you never return to 
France?” 

“If the duchesse de Berri, who has been misguided enough to try 
to rouse La Vendee, should by any mischance be even more stupid 
and get herself captured, 1 1 will certainly go to Paris to defend her.” 
“But if not? ...” 

“If not,” continued M. de Chateaubriand, breaking another piece 
of bread, “I shall carry on feeding my fowls.” 


1- This, in fact, is precisely what happened. Dumas relates the whole episode 
in Mes Memoires. (Editors note). 
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Alcide Jollivet fights a Duel 

We left Lucerne by boat two hours after my talk with France’s 
great exile, and arrived at Weggis at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, this being the place from which I planned to climb the 
mountain in Switzerland most celebrated for its view. The day was 
already well advanced when we began the ascent, and by the time 
we had reached the summit two and a half hours later, and made 
our return to Staffel, light had left the towering peaks of the Pilatus 
and Rigi, and twilight enveloped us. 

On entering the inn, we thought we had come to the tower of 
Babel. Twenty-seven travellers from eleven different nations had 
collected there for the purpose of seeing the sunrise from Rigi, and 
in the meantime were devoured by hunger. The landlord, not 
expecting such numbers, had run out of provisions. The arrival of 
myself and Francesco was therefore received with dubious geniality: 
we were simply two mouths more to feed. Just then we heard the 
sound of an Alpine horn outside the main door. It turned out to 
be a gesture on the part of our host who, in default of more sub¬ 
stantial things, thought we might like a serenade. We went outside 
to listen to the famous Ranz des Vaches which, I am told, makes 
the heart of every Swiss yearn for his homeland. But for a mere 
foreigner it is only a somewhat monotonous melody, and in my case 
aroused an alarming idea, namely, that on hearing it, any wanderer 
in the region would almost certainly make towards it. I communi¬ 
cated this depressing reflection to my neighbour, a substantially 
built Englishman who would normally, as far as I could gather, 
have been a good-natured sort of fellow, but who in our present 
circumstances was afflicted with the deepest dejection. He thought 
for a minute, then, going over to the shepherd, took the horn from 
him and presented it to the landlord with the words: 

“Put this instrument away, please, so that your man out tnere 
can’t make that frightful din.” 

“But, my lord, it is the custom, and travellers generally like it.” 
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“In normal circumstances, perhaps, but not on an occasion like 
this, when there’s not enough to eat.” 

He then came over to me. 

“Put your mind at rest,” he said. “I have asked him to put the 
horn away.” 

“Ma foi, my lord,” I replied, “I’m afraid you are too late. Here 
comes someone else.” 

In fact, by the faint light of the rising moon, we saw a tall young 
fellow coming jauntily towards us, twirling his stick round his finger 
like a circus clown. As he drew nearer I had no difficulty in placing 
him as a typical Parisian commercial traveller, with his grey hat 
tilted jauntily on his head, curled moustaches, bow tie, velvet jacket 
and trousers a la Cosaque. Seeing us all standing at the entrance, 
and desirous of giving double proof of skill acquired during service 
in the national guard and a natural talent for comic opera, he 
stopped suddenly, and combining voice and gesture, shouted: 

“Port arms! Present arms! 

Voila, voila, voila, 

Voila le voyageur frangais ! 

Salutem omnibusl Good evening one and all! I say, what on earth’s 
the matter? How glum you all look! Has there been a funeral?” 

“The matter is, my dear compatriot,” I said, “that unless you 
happen to be able to repeat the miracle of the five loaves and three 
fishes, you would have done better to stay at Weggis.” 

“Bah! When there’s enough for three there’s enough for four.” 

“Perhaps so; but when there’s only enough for four, there’s not 
enough for twenty-eight.” 

“Never mind, never mind! You must take things as you find 
them. I was just about to give myself up for lost when I heard the 
jolly old horn. Saved my life. Was it you, old hoy, who blew it?” 
he asked, turning to the Englishman. 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Pardon my supposition, my lord, but you appear to be 
possessed of good breathing powers.” 

“Possibly; but I don’t like music.” 

“There you are wrong; music soothes the weary souls of men. 
Hey there, landlord! What have you got for supper?” 
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With these words the newcomer disappeared inside. 

“Your friend is something of a character,” said a German who 
had not yet spoken. 

“Excuse me,” I replied, “but the gentleman is no friend of mine. 
I don’t even know who he is. He is a compatriot, that’s all.” 

“Ta-ta-ta-ta! So that’s how you defend a fellow countryman!” 
cried our commercial traveller reappearing on the scene with a 
mouth full of bread and butter and the remnants of a slice in his 
hand. “Don’t worry, my lord. It’s not from the public commissariat. 
I found it tucked away in the larder. The scoundrelly landlord was 
trying to keep it for himself. A good thing I’ve a sharp eye.” 

“What’s the latest news?” I asked him. 

“Just enough to keep everyone from starving.” 

The Englishman heaved a loud sigh. 

“You appear to suffer from a good appetite, my lord.” 

“I could eat a whole ox.” 

“In that case, I crave the permission of all assembled to serve 
out the rations. I can assure the company that once, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, I divided a boiled egg into four.” 

“Supper is ready,” the landlord announced. 

All went well, if meagrely, until the second course, which consisted 
of a “roast” eked out with omelette and eggs coddled, boiled, fried 
and scrambled, the “roast” in this case being neither more nor less 
than twenty larks and a water fowl. The commercial traveller care¬ 
fully carved the latter into eight equal portions, roughly the 
equivalent of a lark. Then passing the dish to the Englishman : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced, “please take either a 
helping of fowl or a lark, whichever you prefer.” 

The Englishman took two larks. 

“Steady, steady, my lord. If everyone does that there will only 
be enough for half the table.” 

The other feigned incomprehension. 

“Ah! ” said the commercial traveller, rolling a crumb of bread 
between his fingers, “ah! you don’t understand French. All right. 
I’ll talk to you in your own language. Goddam, you’re a greedy- 
guts! ” As he said this, he flicked the crumb into the middle of my 
lord’s face. The latter seized a bottle of wine and hurled it at the 
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commercial traveller who, anticipating some such return, caught it 
cleverly. 

“Thanks, my lord. At the moment I am more hungry than thirsty, 
and I should have preferred your lark. However, I will not refuse 
you your toast.” Pouring some wine into his glass he said mean¬ 
ingly: “To the pleasure of meeting you again in a different place 
and in different circumstances.” 

“I promise you every satisfaction,” replied the other, draining 
his glass. 

“Come, come, enough of that,” interposed someone else. “There 
are ladies present.” 

“Splendid!” cried the commercial traveller looking at the last 
speaker. “Do I behold another fellow countryman?” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur. I am Polish.” 

“Eh bien etre Polonais, 

C’est encore etre Francois. 

Who would like some omelette?” 

The commercial traveller divided the omelette dexterously into 
twenty-eight portions as though nothing unusual had happened. As 
soon as the ladies had retired, the commercial traveller approached 
me. 

“Look,” he said. “I’m counting on you to stand by me.” 

“Bah!” I replied. “Surely you’re not letting the silly affair go 
to such lengths?” 

“Go to such lengths? We’re both French, aren’t we? You 
should know what that means. You’ve no idea how I detest those 
goddams l 1 They did for the emperor, didn’t they? I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing: I’ve never wanted to go to England.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there are too many English there.” 

I found it a reason quite impossible to get round. 


L A reference to the once-classic English oath “God damn!” C. f. Byron’s 
Don Juan, canto xi, stanza 90: 

‘Juan, who did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth “God damn!” . . . 
The whole episode of Alcide Jollivet and his duel with Sir Robert Lcsly 
forms an interesting contemporary comment on the attitude of early 19th 
century Continentals (especially the French) to the rich, arrogant English 
‘milord.’ ( Editor’s note). 
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“I wonder whether our Polish friend would second me. The 
trouble is I could never pronounce his name. It takes four people 
to do that.” 

“You are wrong there,” said the German. “It’s the easiest thing 
in the world. All you do is spit, say ki, and it’s done. I will willingly 
act as your second,” he went on. “The English lord was in the 
wrong. It was owing to him I went without my lark! ” 

“That’s the sort of thing I like to hear! Alcide Jollivet at your 
service. I’m going to sit up all night and drink punch. Will you join 
me?” 

“With pleasure,” said the German. 

“And what about you?” Jollivet asked me. 

“Thanks, but I’d rather get some sleep, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind? The world is free. Libertas\ I’m oh to the kitchen.” 

“And I’m going to lie down.” 

“Good night!” 

The ladies having taken all the available beds, I spread my 
cloak out on the ground and lay down in it: but tired though I was, 
I was still awake when Jollivet returned, and through half-shut 
eyes I saw him bring in a huge bowl of punch, the bluish flame 
from which lit up his merry face. 

The next morning we were awakened by the Alpine horn. We 
rose, dressed quickly and were ready to set out for the summit of 
Rigi Kulm a quarter of an hour before daybreak. 

When we reached the highest point, the Alps were still plunged 
in darkness, but a darkness of incredible luminosity which promised 
a splendid sunrise. And in fact, after some minutes of expectancy, 
a purple gash broke the eastern horizon, and towards the south one 
could just distinguish the great silver chain of the Alps stretching 
against the starry blue of the sky. Although the sun had not risen, 
the dark shadows of night lightened little by little, the east changed 
from purple to flame, the snows began to sparkle. At last, after ten 
minutes of uncertain twilight, when day and night struggled for 
victory, the east burst into rolling waves of rose and gold, the Alpine 
chain glowed with orange streaks, and the mist from below split 
into twisting wreathes and flakes blown by the wind towards the 
north, allowing the far-distant lakes below to gleam through like 
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pools of milk. Then the sun rose behind the Glarner glacier, but 
so weak and pale at first that one could keep one’s eyes on it; but 
a few moments later, like a king entering his kingdom, it put on its 
mantle of fire and dazzled the waiting earth with its royal splendour. 

No pen can adequately describe, no brush depict, this spectacle 
of sunrise in such a panorama, from which, turning one’s gaze full 
circle, there can be seen three mountain chains, fourteen lakes, 
seventeen towns, forty villages and seventy glaciers, spread out in 
a circumference of two hundred miles. 

“Well,” said Jollivet, putting his hand on my shoulder, “I should 
have been furious if I had been killed before seeing this, especially 
by an Englishman! ” , 

At about seven o’clock we were on the road back to Lucerne. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when my new friend, Alcide 
Jollivet, entered my room just as I was giving my orders for a boat 
to take me to Stansstad the next morning. 

“So, you think you’re getting away with it like that, do you?” 
he declared. “You’re forgetting my little affair with the goddam, I 
think.” 

“Come now, seriously, do you really mean to carry on with this 
silly quarrel?” 

“Silly quarrel? Thanks! A goddam throws a bottle at my head 
and I’m to forget it. Not on your life! ” 

“Look, sit down a minute and let’s have a talk.” 

“At your service. But what about a little kirsch first, eh?” 

“I have some here. Wait, I’ll get it.” 

“No, don’t trouble. I can see it. Glasses? . . . Here we are. 
Splendid. Now, preach away.” 

“Well, this is how I see it. Do you really believe that the insult 
given and received last night is worth the possible death of either 
of you?” 

“Listen,” Jollivet replied, sipping his kirsch. “I’m a good- 
natured sort of chap. Good stuff, this kirsch. I wouldn’t hurt a baby, 
and I’m not normally given to quarrelling, seeing that I’ve never 
fought a duel, and don’t know how to begin. If the row had been 
with a Frenchman, well, we could have patched it up. But with an 
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Englishman, never. I can’t bear them. They did for the emperor, and 
I can’t forget that. And in any case, there were Germans, Russians, 
Poles, Africans, Americans, God knows who else there, who saw 
the whole thing. When we are abroad, we represent France. Are 
you going to let them say a Frenchman backs out of his quarrels? 
Last year in Milan a French commercial traveller I know owed an 
Italian a debt of money. He went off without paying. Great curses. 
France’s name was mud. ‘Shut up! ’ I said. ‘He gave me the cash to 
pay you. Here you are.’ It cost me five hundred francs, but it cleared 
our name.” 

“You’re a good sort,” I said, and shook his hand. 

“Oh, I’m not such a bad chap. I’ve not had much education. I 
don’t write plays like you—I know all about you, you see. But I 
wont play second fiddle to anyone when it comes to arithmetic: 

I know that two and two make four, and that one bottle thrown at 
my head is worth one pistol shot.” 

“You almost convince me. Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“Go and find the goddam, make your arrangements with him, 
come back and tell me what I am expected to do, and I’ll do it. 
That‘s all.” 

“Have you any preference in the matter of weapons?” 

“None at all. I’ve never used a sword or a pistol.” 

“ Sacredieu, what an idiotic business it all is!” I exclaimed. 

“Never mind that. Go and find out the whole bag of tricks.” 

“Where is the Englishman staying?” 

“At La Balance.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Sir Robert Lesly, baronet. Take the German with you. He’s a 
good chap.” 

“All right. Where shall I find you?” 

“With your permission I’m going up to my own room. I have 
a girl friend there.” 

“O-ho!” 

“When you come back, knock three times on the ceiling with 
your stick, and I’ll come down. And remember: don’t yield an 
inch. An apology or a bullet!” 

He left me, and I changed, pondering the while on this singular 
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character, mixture of the commonplace and the noble. The type, so 
rare in other countries, so common in France, I had already met, 
but never before had I been given such an opportunity to study it 
at first hand. From this moment, in addition to the real interest I 
took in this brave young fellow, there was, too, the interest of 
curiosity. In this the writer and the doctor have much in common. 
Both have a side to their natures which remains outside of and 
unmoved by events; with the doctor it concerns science, with the 
writer, imagination. 

I found the German in his hotel. Having given his word, he was 
prepared to bear it out. We went together to La Balance, where we 
found the Englishman at shooting practice in the garden. 

“Ah, so here you are! ” he greeted us. “I was expecting you. As 
you see, I am just keeping my hand in.” 

“I perceive then, my lord,” I said, “that our preliminary arrange¬ 
ments will not take long.” 

“Not as far as I am concerned. Your friend wants to fight; so 
do I.” 

“In that case, please send your seconds over to us. All that 
needs to be settled is the time, place and weapons.” 

“Perfectly true. They will be at your hotel at seven o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Good. To the honour of our next meeting.” 

“Au revoir, messieurs. John, reload the pistols.” 

As we left, the report of pistols told us that Sir Lesly was continuing 
liis practice. 

“Did you notice that our adversary was a pretty good shot?” I 
said to my companion. 

“I did.” 

“I wish I had a pair of pistols here just to lend them to our 
young friend to see how he shapes.” 

“I have some.” 

“You? Really?” 

“Yes. Good ones, loo.” 

“May I borrow them until tomorrow?” 

“With pleasure.” 

I went with him to his rooms at the Hotel de l’Aigle, where he 
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handed them over to me. I saw at once that they were excellent 
weapons. 

“Thank you,” I said. “Tomorrow, then, at seven o’clock,” 

“Tili tomorrow.” 

I reached my hotel in a disturbed frame of mind. The affair was 
becoming loo serious for my liking. The Englishman had received 
us in a calm, dignified and polite manner. It was clear to me that 
he was a man who had had a good deal of experience in the matter 
of duels. The insult had been reciprocal; thus there could be no 
question of choosing or refusing weapons, which would be decided 
by chance. If chance decided for pistols, I saw little hope for my 
poor countryman. I stood in my window, turning one of the pistols 
over and over in my hand, unable to force myself to give the 
promised signal, and bring him down. At last, desirous of testing 
the weapons, I charged them. My window overlooked the garden. 
Taking aim at a tree about twenty yards away, I pulled the trigger. 
The bullet removed a piece of bark. 

“Bravo! ” cried a voice which came from above my window, and 
which I recognised as that of Jollivet. “Bravo, bravissimo!” 

And he began to climb down his balcony preparatory to gaining 
mine. 

“What the devil are you trying to do?” 

“Just talcing the shortest cut.” 

“But you will break your neck,” I remonstrated. 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten my school gymnastics.” 

With these words he let go of the last iron bar, on to which he was 
holding by one hand, and landed on my balcony. 

“There! ” he said. 

“You make me nervous, on my word of honour.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you are a great boy, and no mistake.” 

“Don’t worry. I can act the man when necessary, I promise you. 
Well, what’s the news?” 

“I’ve seen our ‘milord’.” 

“Ah!” 

“He will fight.” 

“Good.” 
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“He was in the garden with pistols, keeping his eye in.” 

“It’s one way of amusing oneself, at least.” 

“Don’t you want to know what sort of shot lie is?” 

“I shall know tomorrow.” 

“But look now, seriously. Take this pistol and try it out. It’s 
loaded.” 

“What for?” 

“I want to see what you can do with it.” 

“Don’t worry. If it comes to shooting I’ll take care not to miss 
him.” 

“So you’ve definitely made up your mind?” 

“Oh, Lord! You’re repeating yourself like a parrot.” 

“All right. We’ll say no more about it.” 

“What time tomorrow?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“Right. Knock when you want me. I’m going back to my little 
love nest. Au revoir! ” 

Saying which he departed the way he came. I spent the rest of the 
evening procuring swords and a doctor for the next day. 

At seven o’clock a.m. prompt, the German was at my hotel, 
bringing with him Sir Robert’s seconds. As I had presumed, chance 
was to decide the conditions. As to the place, they suggested a little 
uninhabited island in the bay of Kiissnacht. When these preliminary 
details were settled, the seconds retired. As agreed on, I knocked 
on the ceiling with my stick. Alcide replied, and five minutes later 
came down, this time by the more customary way of the staircase. 
When I saw him I gave an exclamation. His dress could not have 
been more unfortunately planned for such an occasion. He was 
wearing a jacket with bright metal buttons, striped trousers, a black 
satin tie and a white starched collar. 

“Go back at once and change,” I ordered. 

“But why7 I’m resplendent. It’s brand new.” 

“Doubtless you look magnificent. But you also happen to be a 
perfect target. Go and change into something dark.” 

He obeyed, not without grumbling. Five minutes later he re¬ 
appeared. 

“Will this do? Alcide Jollivet, undertaker, at your service day 
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and night. All I want now is a bit of crepe for my hat Come, let’s 
be off. I don’t want to be last there.” 

Our boat was waiting, and the doctor was already on board. We 
pulled off. We were scarcely under way when we saw Sir Robert’s 
boat ahead of us. 

“A louis trinkgeld if we beat him to the island,” said Jollivet 
to the rowers. The men bent over their oars with a will, and we 
skimmed over the lake like a swallow, to arrive at the island just 
ahead of the others. 

It was a small island, some seventy yards in length and utterly 
deserted. A better place for a duel could not have been found. I 
had just completed a tour of inspection of the place when Sir Robert 
and his seconds arrived. The latter came towards us, leaving him 
at the water’s edge. After the usual greetings, a coin was tossed. It 
was to be heads for pistols, tails for swords. It came down heads. 
Again the coin was spun, this time to decide who should decide the 
terms of combat. This time the luck was with us. I went over to 
Jollivet. 

“Well,” I said, “it’s pistols.” 

“Good.” 

“And it’s up to you to make the terms.” 

“Ah! now we’re going to have some fun. My terms are, that we 
walk towards each other and fire at will.” 

“But my dear chap ...” 

“Those are my conditions, and no other.” 

With a heavy heart I passed his decision to Sir Robert’s seconds. 
After confering with him they returned. 

“Sir Robert accepts,” they said. 

We bowed to one another and separated. I was loading the pistols 
when Alcide took my arm. 

“Leave that to our German friend,” he said. “I have something 
to say to you.” 

He led me on one side. 

“I have no relatives,” he began, “so if I am killed there will be 
no tears wept. All the same, there is a charming young girl who 
loves me very much.” 

“Have you written to her?” 
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“Yes, here is a letter. If I am killed, give it to her. If I am only 
wounded, and you can get me to Lucerne, go and find her and bring 
her to me.” 

“Does she live in the city?” 

“She is my landlord’s daughter, Catherine. I’ve promised to 
marry her. You sec . . . well . . . you can guess how things are.” 

“Of course. Don’t worry.” 

“Thanks a lot. Now then, are we ready, my dears?” 

“I believe so,” I said, seeing our opponents waiting. 

“Shake hands.” 

“Keep calm.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. I’ll be all right.” 

The German handed Jollivet one of the pistols, and we led him to 
one end of the island. There he turned, and the two combatants 
faced each other at a distance of some fifty or sixty yards, and 
stood, waiting for the agreed signal. We clapped our hands three 
times, and at the third clap, the two adversaries began to walk 
slowly towards each other. 

To see two men, both radiating strength and joie de vivre, both, 
given normal circumstances, certain of many more years of life, to 
watch them drawing nearer and nearer to each other, death in their 
hands and hearts, is one of the most poignant sensations one can 
experience. In such conditions, the role of actor is in all probability 
less harrowing than that of spectator, and 1 am certain that the 
nerves of the two protagonists were less shaken than ours, watching 
them. My eyes were fixed as though magnetised on the movements 
of this young Frenchman who, until now, I had taken to be nothing 
more than a shallow perpetrator of banal jokes. His face had lost 
its normal rather commonplace expression; his dark eyes, which I 
now observed for the first time as being fine and striking, were fixed 
unflinchingly on his adversary, and his half opened lips revealed 
his well-formed teeth clenched tightly together. Altogether his 
appearance was transformed by the momentousness of the occasion 
into something noble and poetic of which I had not suspected him 
capable. 

Meanwhile the distance between them grew less and less. Both 
walked with the same measured step. At twenty yards the English- 
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man fired, A sort of cloud or veil seemed to pass over the face of 
his adversary, but he continued to advance. At fifteen yards the 
Englishman fired his second shot, and stood waiting. Alcide reeled, 
but continued his remorseless advance. His face was ashen white 
and had assumed an expression of superhuman endeavour and 
determination. Dragging his feet, he came to within some six feet 
of the Englishman. Another and another step. I could bear it no 
longer. 

“Alcide!” I cried, “do you want to murder the man? Fire into 
the air, sacredieu, fire into the air! ” 

“That’s easy for you to say,” he retorted, opening his jacket and 
showing his blood-spattered chest, “You haven’t a couple of bullets 
in your guts.” 

As he said this he raised his pistol, blew out the Englishman’s 
brains and fell headlong. 

“That’s it, that’s it,” he muttered as I raised him and helped 
him up. “I’ve served my time I think. But at least I’ve killed one of 
those swine who did for the emperor ...” 
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A Chamois Hunt 


Sir Robert was killed on the spot. The others took Jollivet to 
Kiissnacht, while I returned post haste to Lucerne to warn 
Catherine. Then, reassured that he would receive better care and 
attention than I could give him, I embarked once more in my little 
boat. But not all my efforts could obliterate from my mind the 
terrible scene I had just witnessed. A long silence fell between 
Francesco and me. Then suddenly one of the boatmen remarked to 
the other: 

“I told you bad luck would come to him, didn’t I?” 

“Bad luck? To whom?” I asked with a slight shudder. 

“The Englishman.” 

“Why?” 

“It warned him, and it’s never wrong.” 

“But what, in heaven’s name?” 

“Pontius Pilate." 

I looked at him enquiringly. 

“It’s true. The Englishman would do the climb on a Friday, 
though I warned him against it. The English, you know, believe in 
neither God nor Devil.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, he can’t say he hadn’t been warned: I warned him, Pilate 
warned him, for it was a Friday, a day he keeps for himself, and 
he’d put on his hat and robe.” 

“Yes, yes, I know the old rhyme: 

Quand Pilate aura mis son chapeau, 

Le temps sera serein et beau. 

But do you seriously believe it had anything to do with the English¬ 
man’s death?” 

“What else, monsieur?” 

“You are mad,” I returned. 

“No, he is not mad,” Francesco observed seriously, “but you are 
not forced to believe it.” 

From Lucerne I went to Zug, and from Zug to Zurich. While 
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I was there I recollected the promise I had made to a certain Prosper 
Lehmann whom I had met at the shooting range at Sarnen, to visit 
him if ever I found myself near Glaris. I considered the time had 
come for me to keep my promise. I therefore embarked one evening 
for Rapperswil, which I reached at ten o’clock. I asked the landlord 
of the Paon, at which I put up for the night, whether he could pro¬ 
cure a cab and a horse to take me to Glaris next day. He fixed me 
up, and early next morning Francesco and I set out, leaving 
Wallenstadt lake on our left, and taking the road which skirts the 
Linth. After going for about half an hour I fell asleep. How long I 
slept I have no idea, but I was rudely awakened by the insane jolt¬ 
ing of the cab and the yells of Francesco. I opened my eyes to find 
our driver no longer on his seat, and our cab flying along at a hare¬ 
brained pace along a road that lay between a precipice and a sheer 
mountain wall. The horse, as far as I could gather from his wild 
neighings and plungings, had taken it into his head to bolt. 

The situation was precarious enough. The driver had abandoned 
the reins, which trailed along the ground, catching at every stone 
and threatening at each moment to send the vehicle lurching across 
the road. Francesco called on all the saints in paradise in German 
and Italian, and was in such a paroxysm of terror that he did not 
listen to a word I tried to tell him. Obviously there was nothing for 
it but to do What I could myself, since no one else was capable of 
lifting a finger. I succeeded in lowering the hood and in laying my 
hand on one of our sticks, thanks to which I was able to lift the 
reins, slip them into my hand and so hold the horse in the middle 
of the road. This was something. My greatest fear was that the cab, 
unused to this ferocious locomotion, would come apart. Fortunately 
it held. We tore through Nafels at a break-neck speed. All the while 
I kept my eyes open for a suitable obstacle against which I could 
check my flying Bucephalus. Sooner or later, short of killing our¬ 
selves and any dogs and children who happened to be in our way, 
we should have to come to a stop. I picked out a house which 
abutted on to the road, and made up my mind that our mad journey 
should end there. Judging the distance as carefully as possible under 
the circumstances, I pulled sharply on the right rein, the horse 
followed the impulsion given to it and charged up against the house 
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wall like a ram. The shock was so great that he was thrown back 
on his rear hocks, and began to back with almost the same insanity 
as he had been going forward. In doing so he brought us under an 
inn sign. I seized my opportunity, let go reins and stick, and calling 
out to Francesco to follow my example, I grabbed hold of the iron 
bar just above my head and, pulling myself out of the cab, I found 
myself hanging in mid-air like Absalom; only, as I was not caught 
by my hair, I had only to let go to find myself on the ground which, 
thanks to the length of legs bestowed on me by nature, was only 
two or three feet below me. As to the cab, the horse and Francesco, 
they continued their triumphal progress backwards until they 
gently subsided on to a providentially provided pile of wood outside 
a baker’s shop. Of machine, man and beast, the first was, fortun¬ 
ately, the most damaged, Francesco and the horse being compara¬ 
tively unhurt. While we were contemplating the mess, our driver 
arrived on the scene and immediately began to mutter about 
damages. I retorted that if anyone had reason to complain it was I, 
since but for my own presence of mind I should in all probability 
have broken my neck. As the argument showed signs of becoming 
heated, I found out the address of the local magistrate and put the 
case to him. After making the discovery that the horse was a mere 
two-year-old that should never have been put between shafts, he 
made a judgement worthy of Solomon: I was sentenced to pay 
fifteen francs for hire, the driver to a month’s imprisonment, and the 
landlord of the Paon (i.e. the owner) to repair the vehicle. This 
done, we slung our knapsacks over our shoulders once more, 
gripped our sticks and went on our way to Glaris, which fortunately 
was only some five miles off. 

On entering the town I approached the first person I met and 
asked for directions to Prosper Lehmann’s house. This proved to be 
a charming cottage ten minutes walk along the Mitlodi road. 
Lehmann himself, together with his wife and daughter, was sitting 
in a little arbour of vines, basking in the last rays of the setting sun. 
As soon as he saw me he leaped from his seat and came to meet me. 

“Splendid! splendid!” he cried as he shook my hand. “I see 
you are a man of your word.” 

“With a promise of a chamois hunt dangled before me, I would 
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go to the end of the world. Is the weather going to be favourable?” 

“Certainly. See the tops of the mountains: all white with the 
snow that fell early this morning: a sure sign of good weather for 
a few days at least.” 

“Good. And now I have a confession to make.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Francesco and I are dying of hunger.” 

“Is that all? We can soon put that right.” 

After introducing me to his wife and daughter, and giving them 
instructions to prepare a meal, he took me to my room, which 
overlooked the entire Glarnisch chain, and took in the white- 
capped summit of Todi. After gazing at the view from the balcony 
I re-entered the room to prepare myself for supper. To my astonish¬ 
ment, my eye caught on the wall the coloured portraits of two 
famous people well-known to me: Talma and Mile. Mars, the first 
in the role of Sylla, the second as she appeared in L’Ecole des 
Vieillards. Mile. Mars and Talma in a Swiss cottage, in an unknown 
Alpine valley! The two greatest actors of their generation in a room 
prepared for me! Decidedly my hunter of chamois was no illiterate 
boor. When he knocked at my door I asked him excitedly: 

“How the devil did you come by these portraits?” 

“I bought them from a pedlar,” he replied. 

“But why these in particular?” 

“Because I wanted one each of Napoleon and Josephine.” 

“Your pedlar has made a fool of you, my good friend. The 
portraits are not of the emperor and empress, but of Talma and 
Mile. Mars.” 

“Really? In that case, wait till I meet him when he comes this 
way again! I’ll break them over his head.” 

“On the contrary, keep them religiously. Though they are not of 
Napoleon and Josephine, they are none the less of a king and queen 
of art.” 

We went down to our meal, which was fit for a king, and as 
Lehmann forewarned me that I would be roused two hours before 
daybreak for our chamois hunt, I retired early, and after offering a 
dramatic prayer to Talma and Mars I slept the sleep of the just, 
in the course of which I dreamed I shot six chamois. 
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Lehmann was as good as his word, and at the ungodly hour of 
three he entered my room, all equipped for the hunt. I leaped out 
of bed and was soon ready likewise. We set off together, and after 
an hour’s walk reached a little village called, my companion said, 
Seerati. Coming from it, we found ourselves on the banks of a little 
silvery lake. The noise of a stream coming down from Glarnisch 
and throwing itself into the lake was the only sound to break the 
miraculous silence of night. We followed it up to its source. There, 
making signs to me to follow him carefully—for we no longer spoke 
for fear of waking those far-travelling mountain echoes which 
might give our presence away to our quarry—Lehmann, like the 
skilful hunter he was, began to work round into the wind. After 
walking along a by no means easy path for something like half an 
hour, passing large coverlets of snow and entering by degrees the 
regions of ice, we came to a half-buried cabin at the foot of a rock. 
Lehmann pushed open the door, and I followed him in. 

“Here we are,” he said. “Now we can speak. In a quarter of an 
hour it will be daybreak, and we can take up our posts.” 

As he spoke, he struck his flint, lit a candle, opened the door of a 
cupboard, brought out a casserole, a stove and some plates, opened 
his game bag and produced a bottle of wine, some bread, cheese 
and butter. 

“Ah! ah!” I said, showing appreciative signs of attention to 
these preparations. 

“I hope you appreciate the fact that you are going to have a 
breakfast fit for a king looking out over one of the most wonderful 
views in the Alps. I thought you’d prefer that to going back to 
Glaris.” 

“I should think so! But while I appreciate your kind thought, 
may I ask what are we going to fry with our butter and eat with 
our bread?” 

Lehmann tapped the barrel of his rifle. 

“Our breakfast is in there,” he said. 

“The devil it is!” I cried. “And mine’s empty!” 

“Load it, then. Mine’s ready.” 

As soon as I had loaded my gun we set out. A pale light gleamed 
in the east. Below us lay the little lake, slumbering in the shadow. 
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and behind us the ridge of the mountain, covered to its whole 
length by the gleaming white lower edges of a glacier. After going 
some twenty yards we found our way blocked by a steep ravine. 
A tree trunk, thrown haphazardly across from one edge to the other, 
appeared to be the only means of passage. I caught hold of 
Lehmann’s arm; he understood me perfectly without my speaking 
a word. 

“Don’t worry,” he said in a low tone, “this is my road. Yours 
is comparatively easy. Follow the edge of this ravine. At the end 
of it you will find a large rock standing on a level stretch of ground. 
When I fire, the chamois will make for it, jump from the rock on 
to the stretch of level ground, and then scatter. That’s your post.” 

“Can I watch you cross the ravine first?” 

“If you want. There’s nothing td%” 

Lehmann took off his shoes, slung his rifle over his shoulder, 
and barefooted, proceeded to cross the gulf as though it were the 
Pont des Arts. It gave me vertigo to watch him. In the end I had to 
sit down. When he reached the other side he turned and waved to 
me, and appeared astonished to see me on the ground, not under¬ 
standing my state of terror. I got to my feet and continued my walk. 
In about ten minutes I arrived at the rock, which I easily recognised 
from Lehmann’s description, only, as it stood a good twenty feet 
high, I had some difficulty in believing his statement about chamois 
leaping from it to the level stretch below. When I had inspected my 
terrain, I took up my position, and by dint of looking hard and long 
I caught sight of Lehmann who was climbing the mountain with 
the stealth of a jaguar. From time to time he would stop suddenly, 
then, after remaining motionless, advance again, taking the same 
precautions. As I watched he came, crawling on his belly, to a rock. 
Using it as a cover, he rose, and put his gun to his shoulder. I 
watched and waited, holding my breath. Suddenly a flash stabbed 
the darkness, followed by the detonation which ricocheted like 
thunder. Still he remained motionless. Then as, puzzled by his 
behaviour, I watched him, he took aim a second time, and a second 
flash and a second detonation shattered the mountain silence. Then 
he leaped to his feet, and shouted a warning to me. At the same 
moment a shadow passed over my head, a chamois alighted from 
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the rock on to the ground, and vanished so swiftly from sight that 
I had barely time to realise what was happening. I was so taken 
aback by the incredible speed and agility of the animal that a 
second shadow repeated the same manoeuvre without my doing 
anything about it. Only then did I come too sufficiently to bring my 
gun to my shoulder. A third shadow followed. As it touched the 
ground 1 fired, and the beast seemed to disappear in fire and smoke. 
1 rushed out and saw my chamois, wounded, as 1 guessed, unable 
to follow the others and leap the ravine below the rock. I gave 
him a second shot, and saw him stagger, then roll into the ravine. 
I threw down my rifle, and followed him, holding on by rocks, 
stones, trees, anything, vertigo forgotten, and without a thought of 
the possibility or impossibility of return, until I found myself at the 
bottom, some thirty feet down, with no damage to my person other 
than the complete disappearance of the seat of my trousers. To my 
relief the animal was dead. 

I seized it by its legs in the approved manner, slung it round 
my neck, and full of triumph at my prowess, prepared to rejoin 
Lehmann. It was only then tiiat I made the discovery that l was at 
the bottom of a veritable funnel out of which it was quite impossible 
for me to climb unaided. I walked round my self-condemned pit 
much like the bears at the Jardin des Plantes. I was on the point of 
resigning myself to the humiliation of shouting for Lehmann when 
I heard him calling me. I replied. Soon his head appeared over the 
edge. 

“What the devil are you doing down there?" he demanded. 

“Parbleu ! ” I returned, “I came to get my breakfast. The only 
difficulty is, I can’t get myself out.” 

“Ah! ah! It seems we’ve each filled our bag. Bravo! Now, the 
question of the moment is, how to get you out.” 

' “Yes, it is rather urgent, I agree! ” 

“All right. I’ve got it! Wait for me! ” 

“Set your mind at rest on that!” 

Lehmann took the same path down in cold blood as I had done in 
the heat of the chase, and much more adroitly, with the result that 
in a few seconds he was just above the last slope down which I had 
slid to the detriment of my trousers. 
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“Here,” he said, throwing me the end of a rope, “first of all tie 
your chamois’ feet together with this, and he’ll show you the way 
up.” 

I carried out Lehmann’s instructions, and had the pleasure of 
seeing my prey mount to the upper regions. It was not long before 
I followed suit. We made our way back to the cabin with all speed, 
for as Lehmann had predicted, I returned with an inordinate 
appetite. Wishing to speed the preliminary arrangements for the 
meal, I asked him if I could help in any way. He showed me a rough 
oven made of stones arranged circular-wise, and suggested that I 
should light the fire. This I did instantly; nothing spurs a man on 
so much as an empty stomach. Meanwhile, Lehmann slit open one 
of the chamois and cut off the part called the haslet —one of the 
delicacies. Five minutes later it was being fried in a dressing of 
butter, wine, pepper and salt, over the fire I had prepared. While 
it was being cooked, Lehmann took the remaining provisions out¬ 
side. 

“Now,” 1 said, “perhaps you will explain how it is that you, 
with a single shot-gun, managed to kill two chamois, while I, with 
my double shot, only bagged one.” 

“Easy enough,” he replied. “When the chamois are grazing first 
thing in the morning, they always have a sentinel on guard, fifty or 
sixty yards off, to give the alarm in case of danger. Now the 
chamois take no notice whatever of a gun shot, which they take for 
thunder or an avalanche, which is nothing unusual to them. So I 
fired first at the sentinel and got rid of him before he could give 
the alarm. The second shot I sent into the rest of them; when they 
see one of themselves shot, they sense danger, and take flight. They 
went in your direction and you bagged one; so you’ve not done so 
badly for a beginner.” 

“All very delightful; but suppose, instead of flattering me, you 
went inside to see if our breakfast is ready?” 

“You wouldn’t be hungry, by any chance?” 

“I’m passing out.” 

“Have a bit of bread and cheese to keep you going.” 

“No thank you. I’m too much of a gourmand for that.” 
Lehmann went into the hut and returned with the steaming 
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casserole. There and then I ate a breakfast which I shall never for¬ 
get; the memory of it comes back to me each time I ravenously sit 
down to a meal, and is indelibly associated in my mind with the 
famous Leather-Stocking of Fenimore Cooper, and the haunch of 
bison he and the Bee Hunter shared in the g>rairic. 

Two hours later we made our triumphal entry into Glaris, 
carrying our three chamois on our shoulders. Lehmann had chosen 
the main road under the pretext of calling on a guide, but in reality, 
I suspect, to enable me to show off my prowess as a hunter. I was 
even more grateful to him for this than for pulling me out of the 
ravine. 

X passed the rest of the day skinning the chamois, with the 
intention of having some mats made from them for my bedroom 
back home in Paris, and Lehmann promised to have them sent to 
Geneva for me, where I could pick them up on my return from 
Neuchatel. 

Next morning I took a grateful and heartfelt farewell of him. 
I spent the night at Coire, took coach next morning to Ragatz, and 
finally reached Valens, with its famous baths. The baths, which 
bring in from 12 to 15 thousand francs’ revenue a year, are the 
property of the monks of a nearby monastery. The season being 
nearly at an end, only a few patients remained. As the place was at 
once a hospice and an inn, I told them I would both dine and sleep 
there, and after being informed that my meal and my bed would be 
prepared, I went out to see the baths. 

We descended into a lower room which was used as a sitting 
room for the patients. A door from this opened on to a sort of abyss, 
at the bottom of which the Tamina rolled, dragging in its course 
rocks which became smooth and rounded as the river ground them 
against its bed of black marble. Opposite the door, and at some 
forty yards distance, was the entrance to the subterranean passage 
leading to the hot springs. A narrow, rickety bridge of planks 
appeared to be the only means of crossing the chasm and attaining 
the passage to the Stygian regions. With my vertigo in mind, I 
regarded the so-called bridge with some trepidation. The attendant, 
seeing my hesitation, informed me that a lady had crossed over 
only ten minutes previously, without the slightest sign of fear. 
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Obviously it was now impossible for me to withdraw with honour; 
so, clutching the ramp much like a drowning man a straw, I braced 
myself and made the crossing without any harm other than to my 
nerves. We followed our guide into the infernal gorge, the torrent 
roaring below us all the while. It was one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the almost vertical rays of the sun shafted down into this 
natural mountain crevasse and lighted it at intervals, giving the 
whole scene a strange aspect of alternate light and gloom. Suddenly 
my guide pointed out to us two shadows which, like Orpheus and 
Eurydicc, seemed to be returning from hell. They moved slowly 
towards us from the depths of the grotto, and as they passed into 
the shafts of light and out again into the contrasting gloom, they 
gave the impression of being more supernatural than human. At 
last they came up to us. As both they and we were at the same 
moment in the rays of light, I recognised clearly my friend Alfred 
de N . . . whom I had been so near to meeting at Fliielen, and on 
Ms arm the same mysterious woman, who, doubtless recognising 
me, hesitated in some confusion. However, this time there was no 
means of evading us, for the passage was so narrow that we had 
to draw ourselves up against the side to let them pass. As she did 
so, Pauline—for, it will be remembered, such was her name accord¬ 
ing to my driver of Lausanne—lowered her green veil over her face, 
and passed by us so quickly that she might have been a phantom, 
but not so quickly that I could not see something of her gracious 
features and the deathly pallor of her face. I thought for a moment 
that I half recognised her, and I shuddered, for it was clear that 
she was stricken with some mortal disease. Alfred, in passing, took 
my hand and pressed it, but that was the only sign of recognition 
he gave. I could make nothing of this mystery, which, I told myself, 
would in all probability be solved at some future time, and I stood 
looking back at my friend and his unknown companion who, as 
though already belonging to another world, crossed the treacherous 
bridge without a vestige of fear. We stood thus, motionless, until 
they disappeared, then we continued on our way. 

After something like a quarter of an hour’s slow walking—for 
the path sloped downwards continually, and was full of hazards— 
we came to a door which our guide opened, and we found ourselves 
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in the cave which encloses the source of the springs. Although the 
temperature is only thirty-five or thirty-seven degrees, the sul¬ 
phurous vapour filling this small space makes the atmosphere 
quite unbearable, and even dangerous, since the air outside is com¬ 
paratively glacial. Consequently we emerged hastily and made our 
return, more impressed, as is often the case, by the journey to the 
place rather than by the place itself. 

As dinner was not yet being served on my return, I took advan¬ 
tage of the delay to turn on the tap in one of the baths and sample 
the procedure, which proved all the more pleasant in that the water 
comes through at just the right degree of heat. I passed the time 
endeavouring to recall where and when I had met this mysterious 
woman who went by the name of Pauline; but despite all my efforts 
her identity eluded me. 

I was still deep in the labyrinth of my memories when someone 
came to tell me that dinner was ready. 
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I Arrive at Lake Constance 

The following day we returned to Malans, passing on our way the 
castle of Wartenstein which, we were informed, belonged to the 
monastery, and crossing a small mountain called, I believe, Bruder. 
Malans offered us nothing remarkable except rain such as I had 
never seen before. The downpour did not prevent me from looking 
for a carriage and a driver, which I eventually found. I was some¬ 
what discouraged, at first, to find that the carriage would seat only 
two, but the driver relieved me from my quandary by announcing 
that he would sit in front. I asked him how much he estimated the 
death of cold he was certain to catch; he put it at five francs, and 
I paid him in advance, so sure was I that otherwise he would never 
live to pocket his money. 

But however impatient I was to reach Lake Constance, there 
was nothing for it but to stop at Vaduz, for since our departure it 
had never ceased raining, and the horse and driver obstinately 
refused to go a step further, the animal under the pretext that he 
was up to the girths in mud, the man that he was wet to the skin. 
In fact it would have been inhuman on my part to have insisted. 
But I must confess it needed all my philanthropy and philosophy 
to brace myself to enter the depressing inn at which we stopped. No 
sooner had I set foot inside the room which served both for kitchen 
and dining room than I was met by an odour of sauerkraut that 
made my gorge rise. Now, I will only say of sauerkraut what a 
certain priest said of dabs, namely, that if nothing were left living 
but sauerkraut and myself, the world would soon come to an end. 
While waiting, therefore, I summoned up all my Germanic reper¬ 
toire. The precaution was well timed, since there was shortly put 
on my table a large dish full of the substance in question. Fortun¬ 
ately I was prepared against this detestable joke on the part of the 
landlady, and pushed the steaming dish from me with a “nicht gut\ ” 
so clearly and unmistakably pronounced, that I might have been 
taken for a pure bred Saxon. Now a German can never bring himself 
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to believe that anyone cannot like sauerkraut. The effect of my 
refusal to have anything to do with the national dish, uttered in the 
native tongue, can therefore be imagined. There was an iustant of 
dead silence and stupefaction, as though I had uttered an abomin¬ 
able blasphemy, during which the hostess appeared to be trying to 
restore some sort of equilibrium to her agitated mind. The result 
of her reflections was a sentence pronounced in so altered a voice 
that I could not understand a word of it, but which from her expres¬ 
sion I guessed must have been: “If you don’t like sauerkraut, 
what on earth do you like?” To which I replied: “Alles dies, 
ausgenommen,” which was my version of “Anything but that.” 

Apparently, revulsion had acted on me like indignation on 
Juvenal, only instead of inspiring me to poetry, it had given me 
vocal eloquence, for my hostess immediately removed the offending 
dish. To kill time while waiting for the second course, I nibbled at 
my bread and drank, against the protest of my palate, a glass of 
some awful liquid they had the effrontery to call Rhenish. But as, 
in spite of my patience, no second course was forthcoming, I went 
to make enquiries of my hostess. 

“Well?” I demanded. 

“Well?” she replied. 

“What about my supper?” 

“Ah, yes.” 

She came in again with the sauerkraut. I saw that there was only 
one thing to do if I did not want to be pursued with the stuff until 
the day of judgement. I therefore made friendly noises to a huge 
Saint Bernard dog who was basking in front of the fire. After 
assuring himself of my good intentions, he left his place and came 
to investigate. I presented him with the dish, and in three laps of 
his immense tongue the contents vanished. 

“Good dog,” I said, patting him, and handed the empty dish to 
the hostess. 

“But what are you having?” she asked. 

“Anything.” 

“But there isn’t anything else.” 
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“What!” I cried in desperation, from the very depths of my 
stomach. “Nothing? No eggs?” 

“No.” 

“No cutlets?” 

“No.” 

“No potatoes?” 

“No.” 

“No ... ?” 

A sudden inspiration came to me. Someone had told me that if 
ever I found myself in the canton of Lichtenstein, I must on no 
account leave without tasting its mushrooms, which are renowned 
throughout the country. The time had manifestly arrived; the only 
thing which prevented my realising this happy idea was the fact 
that I did not know either the German or Italian for the food I so 
urgently needed if I were not to go to bed on an empty stomach. I 
remained therefore with my mouth half open on the very in¬ 
definite adjective. 

“No . . . no . . . What the devil is the word for . . . ? ” 

“For?” my hostess repeated mechanically. 

“Yes, pardieu\ for ... ” 

As I sat desperately trying to remember the magical word, my eyes 
fell on my notebook. 

“Wait a minute!” I cried, hope rising. “Wait a minute!” 

I took my pencil, and selecting a virgin page, I drew, with all the 
artistry of which I was capable, the precious fungus which at that 
moment formed the object of my desires. The landlady followed my 
work of art with an expression of growing intelligence which I took 
to augur well for my gastronomical future. 

“Ah! ja, ja! ” she said as I put the finishing touch to my effort 
with artistic pride. The good woman had understood. Understood 
so well, in fact, that she went out and came back a minute later 
with an opened umbrella. 

“Here you arc,” she said. 

I glanced at my unfortunate drawing: the resemblance was perfect. 
I gave in. 
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“All right,” I said sadly, “give me some sauerkraut.” 

“Sauerkraut?” 

“Yes.” 

“There isn’t any more. You gave Dragon the last bit.” 

I dipped my bread in some wine and went to bed. Before closing 
my eyes I glanced at my map, and was smitten with a new idea. I 
told my guide to call me at three o’clock in the morning to ensure 
my being able to carry it out. We left well before daybreak, and 
eighteen hours later, after travelling by way of Delis, Lautcrac, 
Bregenz, Obendorf and Mocsburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
I arrived at Constance. 


The chateau of Arenenberg, the home of the former queen of 
Holland, stands a bare one and a half miles out of Constance, and 
learning this, I was seized with a desire to pay my respects to fallen 
majesty, and to see what remained of the queen in this daughter 
of Josephine Beauharnais. As it was too early to make a personal 
call, I left my card, and took a boat to the island of Rcichenau. 
Upon my return I found an invitation to dine at the chateau, and 
various letters from France: one of these contained the manuscript 
of Victor Hugo’s Ode on the death of the king of Rome. 1 1 read it 
as I took my way on foot to the home of queen Hortense, alias 
Madame la duchesse de Saint-Leu. 

The chateau of Arenenberg is no royal residence, but simply a 
charming house which might have belonged to anyone. My emotion 
was therefore all the keener in that it sprang not from the sight of 
any external grandeur, but from my own agitated thoughts which 
compared the past with the present, and which so disturbed me that 
my steps became slower and slower, as though I wished to delay 
the very interview I had so eagerly sought. Then, as l turned the 
corner of an avenue, I perceived three ladies and a young man in 
a group. My first instinct was to turn and run away, but it was too 
late; they saw me and advanced to meet me. I braced myself and 


l - viz., the due de Reichstadt, son of Napoleon, who died in 1832. 

(Editor's note). 
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walked straight towards the lady whom I instinctively felt to be the 
ex-queen. She smiled as she held out her hand. 

“It is very good of you,” she said in greeting, “not to have left 
without calling on a poor exile.” 

It was I who was doing the kindness! I who was to be thanked! 
She suggested a stroll round the park; I gave her my arm. We 
walked awhile in silence, then she said: 

“Well, and what is happening in Paris these days?” 

“A lot of bloodshed in the streets, a good many wounded in the 
hospitals and too many prisoners in the prisons.” 1 

“Pardon me if I seem indiscreet, but if I understand rightly, you 
are a Republican?” 

1 smiled. 

“You are quite right, madame la duchesse; and yet, though I 
advocate social republicanism, I do not go as far as revolutionary 
republicanism.” 

“But are they not to all intents and purposes the same?” 

“Their purpose is the same, but their ideas as to how they are 
to bring about that purpose arc different. There are some who can 
talk about nothing but cutting off heads and sharing out property: 
they are the young hot-heads who think they are the advance guard 
when they are really behind the times. They still live in ’93, and 
we are in 1832. The true republican, madame, has the welfare of 
his country at heart before everything. The only reproach, perhaps, 
that can be made against him is that, anticipating the future, he 
has been born thirty years before his time.” 

“There is no need for me to ask you whether you belong to such 
a party,” the queen observed. 

“Certainly, madame, it has all my sympathies; but while my 
sentiments look one way, my reason points another. I see clearly 
that the 1830 revolution took us a step forward, but a step forward 
only from an aristocratic monarchy to a popular monarchy, and we 
shall have to pass through that before we attain a government of 
the people. Until that time I accept it with indifference as being a 
temporary necessity.” 

A reference to the riots already referred to by Dumas in chapter XIII. 

C Editor's note). 
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“But might not circumstances change? Might not conditions for 
a return to the past become possible?” 

“I do not think so, madame.” 

“And yet, if the due de Reichstadt had lived, would he not have 
continued the work of his father?” 

“In my opinion, madame, men like Napoleon have no heirs. 
They pass across our sky like meteors, and after lighting up the 
world with their brilliance, they disappear without leaving any 
trace behind.” 

“You are not very consoling to those of his family who still 
nourish hopes.” 

“I sincerely hope you are not one of them, madame, for you 
would be gravely deluding yourself. I greatly fear that exiles, 
through force of circumstance, live in an atmosphere of forced 
hopes and self-deceit. Time, which marches inexorably on for the 
rest of the world, to them appears to stand still. They see the situa¬ 
tion with their vision coloured by the past. The generation that saw 
Napoleon return from Elba is passing, madame, and the Hundred 
Days, for them a sacred memory, has become an historical fact to 
a new one.” 

“So you believe that we must give up all hope of returning to 
France?” 

“If I were the king, I would recall you tomorrow.” 

“That is not what I mean.” 

“Otherwise, I do not think there is any hope.” 

“What advice would you give to any member of the family who 
had dreams of restoring the Napoleonic glory?” 

“I would advise him to awaken from his dream.” 

“But if he persisted?” 

“In that case, madame, I would advise him to try to obtain the 
cancellation of his exile, to settle in France, become a deputy, win 
over the Chamber, and use his majority to depose Louis-Philippe 
and have himself elected king instead.” 1 


l - Little could Dumas have dreamed that this is precisely what was to 
happen, and to lead to Ms own exile in 1851. In 1848 Louis Napoleon was 
elected deputy for Paris, and later in the same year was made President. 
By the coup d’dtat of December 2nd, 1851, he made himself master of 
Paris and France, to become thereafter Napoleon III. ( Editor’s note). 
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“And in your opinion, that is the only way?” 

“I am ccTtain of it.” 

The duchess sighed. At that moment the gong sounded for lunch. 
We walked back to the chateau pensive and silent, nor did the 
duchess speak a word until, as we reached the front door, she 
stopped, and looking at me with an expression of indescribable 
grief, she said: “Ah! if only my son were here and could have 
heard you!” 


However much I desired to stay in such august and delightful 
company, my time began to run out, and there still remained Lake 
Maggiore, the Borromean islands and Locarno to visit. I therefore 
took farewell of my kind hosts, and boarded the steam boat which 
plies between Geneva and Villeneuve. I felt as though I were making 
my re-entry into the world; for six weeks I had lost touch with 
civilisation, for in German Switzerland one is lost to the world as 
far as politics, art or literature are concerned. At the first oppor¬ 
tunity I seized the French papers. They were full of the Spanish 
revolution. Most of the people among whom I found myself 
appeared to be under the impression that Spain was now heading 
for a political Eldorado, forgetful that all countries have not 
achieved our own degree of civilisation. I alone, refusing to believe 
that the institutions of one country, however beneficial, are neces¬ 
sarily good for another, held that the present state of affairs in 
Spain contained the seeds of more revolutions to come. The dis¬ 
cussion became warm, as such always do, each Utopian being under 
the conviction that he alone was correct in his view. We turned for 
his opinion to a Spaniard who sat tranquilly smoking a cigar and 
listening to our arguments without making any comment. The 
Spaniard removed his cigar from his mouth, blew out a column 
of blue smoke, then replied with due gravity: 

“Spain will never have a good government.” 

As this reply took neither side, no one was satisfied with it. 

“Your reply, senor Espagnol,” I took him up, laughing, “seems 
to me, if I may say so, unduly pessimistic.” 

“Nevertheless, senor, it is true.” 
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“But what are your reasons? Is it the people, the king, the 
priests, the nobility ... ? ” 

“None of them.” 

“Whose fault is it, then?” 

“Saint Iago’s.” 

“Perhaps you would be good enough to explain, senor,” I said 
in an equally serious tone, although the conversation appeared to 
be talcing a flippant turn. 

“This is how it all began,” replied the Spaniard. “ One fine day 
God, exasperated by the everlasting complaints of the different 
nations, and not knowing which to listen to first, sent an angel to 
announce, by sound of trumpet, that every nation must make up its 
mind once for all what it desired, and send an emissary in a year’s 
time to the day to make known its request. The announcement made 
a great stir; each country named its emissary: France St. Denis, 
England St. George, Italy St. Antony, Spain St. Iago, and so on. On 
the appointed day all the different saints set off with their various 
instructions. The first to arrive was St. Denis. He greeted the Eternal 
Father, not by taking his hat olf his head, but by taking his head off 
his shoulders: a tactful reminder to the Almighty, in case he had 
forgotten, of his martyrdom. 

‘Well,’ said God, ‘so you come from France?’ 

‘Yes, Monseigneur.’ 

‘And what do the French want?’ 

‘The finest army in the world.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

St. Denis, delighted, put his head back on his shoulders and went 
off. He had scarcely gone when the angelic usher announced 
St. George. 

St. George entered, raising his visor. 

‘Well, my brave knight from England, what do the English 
want?’ 

‘Monseigneur, they want the best navy in the world.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

St. George, highly satisfied, lowered his visor and departed. At the 
gate he met St. Antony. 
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. ‘Good day, my dear bishop,’ said the good Lord, ‘delighted to 
see you. And what do your Italians want?’ 

‘The greatest painters in the world.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

St. Antony turned, put on his mitre and went out. 

‘Send in the next,’ said the Lord to the angelic usher. 

‘Lord, there is no one to send in,’ replied the angel. 

‘What! no one? What’s happened to St. Iago?—the great 
loafer! ’ 

‘Lord,’ the angel replied, scanning the horizon, ‘I think I can 
see him, miles away.’ 

‘Lazy as a Spaniard,’ murmured God. ‘However, better late than 
never.’ 

At last Iago arrived, puffing and blowing. 

‘Well, sefior Hidalgo,’ said God, ‘here you are at last. Tell me, 
what are you going to ask for?’ 

‘The representatives ... of my country . . . ’ said St. Iago, 
breathing heavily between each phrase . . . ‘want Spain to have . . . 
the best climate in the world.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

‘They want . . . ’ 

‘What! Aren’t they satisfied with that?’ the good Lord inter¬ 
rupted. 

‘They want the most beautiful women in the world,’ St. Iago 
* pursued. 

‘Well, I see nothing against that. Agreed.’ 

‘They want 
‘What! still more?’ 

‘They want the most luscious fruits in the world.’ 

‘I think we can stretch indulgence as far as that. Agreed.’ 

‘And lastly,’ continued St. Iago, ‘they want the best government 
in the world.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ returned God sharply. ‘I have granted you three 
wishes. That is quite enough.’ 

St. Iago tried to insist, but the Lord summoned his angelic usher 
and had him turned out. 

And that is why Spain will never have a stable government.” 
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After concluding his discourse, the Spaniard struck a light, 
relighted his cigar and resumed his interrupted smoking. As his 
explanation appeared to me to be at least as specious as the many 
reasons given at regular intervals by our statesman for our own 
political idiocies, 1 accepted it without question; and events which 
followed revealed only too clearly that St. Iago still had not been 
able to persuade the Lord to agree to the gift which, in his imprud¬ 
ence, he had kept for the last. 

We reached Villeneuve at about three o’clock, and from there 
I made for Saint Maurice where I stayed the night, leaving early 
next morning, with the result that, on the stroke of eight, I entered 
the Hotel de la Poste at Martigny. It was here, it may be remem¬ 
bered, that I had eaten the famous bear steak which was to make 
such a stir in the literary and gastronomical world. 1 At my request 
mine host, obliging as ever, secured a conveyance which I hired to 
take me to Brieg. 

Here a sad event took place. My need for and agreement with 
Francesco had come to an end. It was only left for me to settle our 
little account and take leave of him. The poor lad, aware of my 
intention, came up to me, distress written all over him. The life he 
had lived with me, although energetic and tiring at times, had been 
pleasant enough. When he saw me bring my purse out of my pocket, 
he turned away to hide his tears, which, as I calculated the number 
of days he had been with me, became sobs. I took his hand and 
tried to comfort him. Could he not stay with me and be my servant? 
he asked. He would follow me anywhere—Italy, France, the end of 
the world. Unfortunately, Francesco, although an excellent guide at 
Munster, would have been quite out of place as a servant in Paris; 
and besides, it would have been too great a responsibility for me 
to take the lad away from his family and his mountains. I therefore 
forced myself against my will to be firm, and to refuse. He had been 
with me altogether thirty days, which made my debt to him sixty- 
six francs. To this I added a tip of fourteen francs, making eighty 
francs in all. I put four louis on the table; the poor lad had never 
seen so much gold in his life. For all that he made for the door 


1 ' See Postscript. 
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without taking it. I called him back and asked him why he did not 
take it, seeing it was his by right. Wiping his tears he said: “With 
your permission, monsieur, I will escort you tomorrow as far as 
the Simplon, then I will come back with the driver. You can give 
me the money then.” I agreed, and he went out somewhat consoled. 
So next morning he accompanied me as far as the first post. There 
we embraced and said goodbye, he returning tearfully to Brieg, and 
I continuing my way quite saddened and pensive. 

I recommend the lad to all travellers taking the road to the 
Furka. He is an excellent guide, utterly trustworthy and inde- 
fatiguable. He is still to be found at Munster, for I had a letter from 
him—or more accurately he got someone to write for him—only six 
months ago. He is known by the German name of Franz or by the 
Italian name of Francesco. 
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An Excursion into Italy 

Solitary travel, with no one to share our emotions, is a melancholy 
affair. To hope or fear for someone else is the only thing which 
gives man a complete sense of his own existence. So it was that I 
made my brief excursion into Italy with the least possible delay, 
and reached the banks of Lake Maggiore as dusk fell. I put up at 
a picturesque little inn built of rose-coloured granite and sur¬ 
rounded by orange trees and oleanders. From outside, it had the 
appearance of an enchanted palace; inside, it remained an Italian 
inn. Now an Italian inn is tolerable in summer; but in the winter, 
as no precautions will have been taken against the cold, it has to be 
experienced to be believed. You arrive frozen, get out of your 
carriage and ask for a room. Without breaking oil his siesta, the 
host signs to the waiter to show it to you. You follow him, in full 
belief that you will find shelter from the cold. Your error is short¬ 
lived. The room is a huge garret with dazzling white walls which 
give you the shivers. You look around, and the first object your eye 
alights on is a fresco of a nude woman: the effect is glacial. You 
examine your bed, and find that it is covered with a species of 
cotton shawl and a counterpane of white dimity. Your teeth begin 
to chatter in your head. You look for the fireplace; the builder has 
forgotten to put one in. In Italy, a fireplace is an unknown luxury: 
in summer they warm themselves by means of the sun, and in winter 
by Vesuvius. But as it is night-time and you are two hundred miles 
from Naples, you do the next best you can, and close all the win¬ 
dows. When you have done this, you notice that the panes are 
broken. You plug one with your handkerchief and the, other with 
a towel. At last you think you have shut out the cold. You try to 
close your door, only to find that the lock is missing. You push 
your chest of drawers against it and begin to undress. You immedi¬ 
ately become aware of an icy draught. You trace it to the door, 
which you discover is warped, leaving great gaps at the top and 
bottom. To combat this you unhook the curtains from the window 
and improvise a screen. Finally, when you believe you have blocked 
every possible chink and cranny, you make a last tour of the room 
with your candle. A sudden draught blows the flame in your face. 
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Desperate, you look round for a bell: there isn’t one. You stamp 
on the floor with your foot: your room is over the stables. You 
remove the chest of drawers, tear down the curtains, open the door 
and call out: you are wasting your breath; everyone is fast asleep, 
and in Italy, when people go to sleep nothing rouses them . . . You 
grope your way back to your bed, climb into it in a perspiration of 
fury, and waken frozen to the marrow. 

In summer it is a different matter. All the ,drawbacks and 
annoyances of winter give way to one only, but one which, alone, 
outvies all the others. Mosquitoes. You must have heard tell of this 
endearing little creature which resides near lakes and swamps. He 
is a near relation of our northern familiar; only, instead of fleeing 
the haunts of man like the latter, he has a taste for civilisation, 
society rejoices him and light attracts him. Do what you will, it is 
impossible to keep him out: he gets in through holes, chinks and 
cracks, however minute. The best way to evade him is to spend the 
evening in the room next to the one in which you intend to sleep, 
then, when you want to go to bed, all you have to do is to blow out 
your light and step smartly into your bedroom. Unfortunately for 
you, the mosquito has the eyes of an owl and the scent of a hyena; 
he sees you in the dark, he follows your trail, unless, to make 
doubly sure, he does not hide in your hair. You think you have 
tricked him, you grope your way in the dark towards your bed, 
knocking over in your progress a table of porcelain cups for which 
they will charge you double the price tomorrow; you make a slow 
and laboured detour to avoid cutting your feet on the broken bits, 
you gain your bed, you carefully raise the mosquito net, slide into 
it like a snake and congratulate yourself that, thanks to these pre¬ 
cautions, you can look forward to a night’s repose. Your error is 
sweet, but short-lived. Five minutes later you hear a hum near your 
face. You have shut in your enemy with you; prepare yourself for 
a mortal duel; the trumpet he has sounded is for a combat to the 
death. Soon the noise ceases; the crucial moment has come. Your 
enemy is. . . where? All at once you feel his bite, your hand comes 
up too late and you hear him singing his victory chant. The infernal 
buzzing goes on round your head in fantastic circles, while you 
make futile efforts to seize him. Again the noise ceases. Your 
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anguish begins all over again; you hit wildly wherever he isn’t until 
a fresh bite tells you where he was. The diabolical buzzing recom¬ 
mences, and sounds now to you like mocking laughter. You reply 
with a sort of roar; you make up your mind you will have him or 
die; you stretch your two hands to their utmost capacity, and tense 
yourself. The buzzing ceases. You hold your breath, and wait. Not 
for long. A sudden pain stabs you. This time it is on your eyelid. 
Your thoughts, in their lust for vengeance, do not allow calculation. 
You give yourself a blow that would fell an ox, you see a million 
stars. Never mind; it is worth it if your vampire is dead. For an 
instant you wait and hope. The satanic hum begins again. This time 
you give a lunatic yell, throw off your useless net, leap out of bed 
indifferent to precautions against attack, beat every likely spot on 
your body with your hands; then, after three hours combat, feeling 
that you are on the verge of losing your head and going mad, you 
fall into bed exhausted, worn out by the unequal duel, where at 
last through sheer weariness you fall asleep. 

When you wake it is broad daylight. The first object that catches 
your eye is your enemy of the previous night, motionless on the 
curtain of your bed, his red body gorged and bloated with your 
blood. An unholy joy possesses you. You approach stealthily, and 
with one murderous blow you kill him outright as Hamlet did 
Polonius: for the creature is so intoxicated that it does not even 
try to fly away. Just then your servant enters the room, and gazing 
at you with astonishment, asks you what you have been doing to 
your eye. A look in the mirror makes you recoil; it is not yourself 
you see there, but a monster, a Vulcan, a Caliban, a Quasimodo. 

Fortunately for me, I had come to Italy at a reasonable time. 
The mosquitoes had gone, the snow had not yet come. I was there¬ 
fore able to open my window without apprehension. My room 
overlooked the lake, and the prospect that greeted my eyes was 
incomparable. The moon was rising'over Lugano like a silver globe, 
flooding the countryside with its pale light. In the distance I could 
vaguely make out various unknown, shapeless objects, which might 
have been clouds, mountains, villages or mist. The mountains 
bordering the lake lay between it and me like a gigantic screen, 
their peaks gleaming as though snow-capped, their bases, shadowy 
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and yet massive, darkening the water. Here, in this vast silence of 
nature, time seemed to have stopped with the comings and goings 
of men. From a dump of trees near the water’s edge a bird began 
a nocturnal song, then ceased with as little reason as it had begun, 
leaving the ensuing stillness yet more still. Presently the silence was 
broken by the distant sound of a carriage approaching from the 
direction of Domodossola, reminding me that I and the singing bird 
were not the only beings on earth. The carriage approached rapidly, 
and soon, rounding the bend, I made out the post chaise by its two 
lanterns which gleamed like dragon’s eyes. When he was two 
hundred yards off, the driver began cracking his whip to give warn¬ 
ing of their arrival, and eventually the carriage drew up just below 
my balcony. 

The night was so warm and bright, although we were already 
in late autumn, that the travellers had lowered the hood of the 
carriage. There were two of them, a young man and a young 
woman, the latter wearing a mantle, and leaning for support against 
her companion. Just then the driver came out of the stable with the 
fresh horses, and the chamber maid with lights. From my hidden 
position I recognised clearly Alfred de N . . . and Pauline. But a 
Pauline still more changed since I had seen her at Pfeifers, a mere 
shadow, on the threshold of death. I did not wish to upset her by 
letting her see me, and yet I wanted her to know that she was in 
my thoughts. I found a visiting card in my pocket, wrote on the 
back in pencil: May God go with all travellers, console the afflicted 
and cure those who suffer, quickly picked a bouquet of orange 
blossom and oleanders, placed the card in it and threw it over my 
balcony into the carriage. I saw Alfred stoop and pick it up, read 
my name and my message, then look up at my window. Not seeing 
me, he made a sign with his hand, then, when the horses were har¬ 
nessed, he called out to the driver: “Push on! ” Soon the carriage 
was out of sight. 

I listened to the noise of it until it died away on the night air, 
and in the silence I waited, hoping that the invisible bird would 
resume its song. But I waited in vain. Perhaps it was the soul of 
the doomed girl that had already taken its flight. 

The next morning I was able to see in' bright sunshine the 
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panorama which I had viewed by moonlight: Isola Superiore with 
its little fishing village; Isola Madre, its villa covered in greenery; 
Isola Bella, on the far bank of which the Alps merge into the plains 
of Lombardy. 

As I gazed at this picture the waiter came to tell me that two 
things awaited me: my breakfast and my boat. I hastened to attend 
to the more immediately urgent of the two. They had put me in the 
communal dining room. Like nearly all Italian dining rooms, it was 
done out in ,yellow ochre, with arabesques of birds and grass¬ 
hoppers; but this particular one possessed one original ornament 
which I cannot pass over without comment, namely, a portrait of 
the landlord, II Signor Adami, in the uniform of a Piedmontese 
National Guard, holding under his arm a book with the title; 
Manual Of An Infantry Lieutenant. This somewhat unexpected 
ornament occasioned me a pleasant surprise, until I began my 
breakfast, when, with the first mouthful I took, I realised why signor 
Adami had had himself painted as an officer: it was evident that 
the lieutenant gave more time and thought to his company than the 
landlord to his guests. This discovery was all the more discourag¬ 
ing in that I had planned to stay eight days or so at Baveno. I asked 
to have words with my host, only to be informed that he was at 
Arona on service matters. Breakfast finished, 1 got into my little 
boat for a tour of the Borromcan Islands. 

On my return that evening I had a chat with Signor Adami. Plis 
National Guard mania apart, I found him a most reasonable and 
accommodating man. We soon came to terms, and during my stay 
there he gave me a room overlooking the lake. I took my notebooks 
out of my bag and installed myself very comfortably. In that room, 
looking out over the finest scenery one could wish for, in a warm, 
fragrant atmosphere and under the day-long blue sky, I sent the 
Revue cles Deux-Moncles three of the worst articles that ever came 
from my pen. For good concentrated work you need four walls and 
no view. The wider the horizon, the more impotent man feels 
himself to be. 

My host proved so friendly that I lacked the courage to make 
a single complaint about the service of his hotel. Instead, just 
before I left, I contented myself by changing the war-like title of 
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his book to the more pacific one of Cuisiniere bourgeoise. For the 
sake of my successors at the inn, I hope that signor Adami has 
noticed the alteration and profited by it. 

Thanks to the sum of ten francs which I gave to my boatmen, 
and to a favourable wind sent gratis by Providence, four hours later 
I was at Arona. 

Arona is one of the prettiest of the little towns that overlook 
Lake Maggiore. Nevertheless, (its chief attraction is the colossal 
statue of St. Charles, the patron saint, standing ninety-six feet high 
on a pedestal rising thirty-four feet above the esplanade. The statue 
so blends with the towering mountains which serve as its back¬ 
ground, that at first sight its colossal size is not apparent; only as 
you approach it does it appear to grow visibly, and its true propor¬ 
tions become apparent. While I stood examining the statue, the 
sacristan who was acting as my guide reared a tall ladder against 
the pedestal, and climbing the first four or five rungs, invited me to 
follow him. The reader must by now be aware of my small 
predilection for aerial ascensions; he will not, therefore, be sur¬ 
prised to learn that, before accepting my guide’s invitation, 1 asked 
him where he was going. In reply he informed me that he was going 
up to St. Charles’s head. However curious such a visit might be, I 
felt little urge to make it. The long and pliable ladder, poised 
between heaven and earth, was no sinecure for a traveller given to 
vertigo as I was. But following the assurance of my sacristan that, 
once inside, I would find an easy way up, and seeing him already 
half way up the ladder, shame browbeat me into following him. I 
reached the top of the pedestal only just in time. The lake, the town 
and the mountains began to play leap-frog with one another, so 
that I was forced to sit down on the little toe of the saint’s left foot, 
take a deep breath and close my eyes. When at last I dared to open 
them, I found lake, town and mountains once more in their 
customary positions: only my guide was missing. I looked vainly 
all round; I called; there was absolutely no sight or sound of him. 
I set out to find him, convinced that he was playing hide-and-seek 
with me, and that I would find him in some crevice of this bronze 
colossus. I was not mistaken. He was waiting for me half way 
across a rope ladder that led into the interior of the statue. He 
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began to roar with laughter when he saw my crestfallen face, and 
paying no attention to me at all, began our second as cent which, 
although only one of eight or ten feet, was by no means easy, and 
in a few minutes I found myself inside the saint. 

My first care was to look round for the promised easy way up, 
only to find that the only means of ascent was a species of vertical 
iron ladder. Before I had time to expostulate, the sacristan leaped 
on to the first rung and began to climb upward like a squirrel 
leaping from branch to branch. Furious at having been deceived, I 
followed him with muttered threats and curses, only to see him 
disappear into a sort of cavern. When at last I reached the place 
it was to see him calmly walking along a sloping corridor, voluptu¬ 
ously fanning himself with his handkerchief. 

“Well,” he said, “would you care to rest a little? We arc just 
about half way.” 

At this good news and the sight of the passage, my rage dis¬ 
appeared to give way to curiosity. 

“Where the devil are we, then?” I returned. 

“In St. Charles’s book.” 

I could scarcely credit it, for from below it gave one no impression 
of being twenty feet high, ten feet long, and five feet thick. This 
time it was I who, devoured by curiosity, asked my guide to 
proceed with our exploration. I began to grow accustomed to the 
difficulty of the going, and soon arrived at the slit in the saint’s back 
which is the size of a large window and looks out over the road I 
had taken that same morning in coming from Baveno. Soon we 
reached the neck, then the throat, and finally came to rest in an 
immense cupola lighted by two orifices. Between these two holes, 
which are the ears, I found my sacristan, with his legs irreverently 
dangling, sitting in the saint’s nose. Finding me unwilling to join 
him, he invited me to look out through the left ear. His advice was 
good, for the view was magnificent: below, the blue lake a mirror 
to the blue sky; in the foreground, the vine-covered hills, and, 
stretching into furthermost distance between the Appennines and 
the Alps, the rich Lombardy plain . . , 

I stayed there nearly an hour taking in the view, after which 
I made my way back without a thought for the dangerous 
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eccentricities of the way. Arrived safely at the foot of the ladder the 
sacristan asked me whether I needed him any further. I replied by 
slipping a piastre into his hand. He promised to order me a boat; 
and so it was that, later that evening, I arrived at Sesto-Calende. 

I found the inn at which I elected to put up for the night in 
a state of excitement. A week ago a young French traveller had 
called there with a lady. She was so ill that she was unable to go 
on to Milan, and they were forced to stay in Sesto. The young man, 
desperate, had sent an urgent message to Pavia for Doctor Scarpa; 
but the celebrated physician himself was dying, and in his place 
he sent a colleague. But the illness was beyond the cure of any 
doctor. Two days later she died. After staying to pay his last 
respects to the dead, the young man had left for France. A strange 
circumstance had occurred. In Italy it is the custom to bury the 
bodies in a communal grave in the church; but this, it seemed, was 
repugnant to the girl’s husband, brother, or lover—no one knew 
what their relationship was. Consequently, he had bought a house 
with a garden all round it, and after having it blessed by the priest, 
he had buried her there, beneath the shade of its orange trees and 
oleanders, with a simple marble stone to mark the spot. 

The evening was fine; on my asking the landlord if I could 
visit the garden, he found me a guide. The house bought by my 
compatriot lay beyond the village, on a little hill which looked over 
the lake. The former proprietors, who, according to the agreement 
made when selling the house, were staying on for three months, 
made no objection to my request to see the grave. I made a sign 
to my guide to stay at the entrance and wait for me, then I strolled 
about the garden, taking in the balmy twilight air, lit by the rising 
moon. A clump of orange trees caught my eye. As I walked towards 
them, a white stone became visible in the half light. I saw then that 
it was a tombstone. I went closer, and by the moonlight which filtered 
through the branches I was able to read the one word: Pauline} 

The next day the post brought me a letter from France which 
made my return imperative. Five days later I was back in Paris. 


Someday I may relate the story of this mysterious young woman whom 
I met three times in the way I have described. At the moment, social 
proprieties forbid me. (Author's note). 
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POSTSCRIPT 


New Light on the Famous Bear Steak 1 

In 1842 I made a sudden return to Paris from Florence to take part 
in a melancholy ceremony: the funeral of the due d’Orleans. It is 
one of the contradictions of my life that I have been associated 
with so many princes, and, in spite of my fervent and sincere 
republicanism, to have become deeply attached to them. 

The evening I heard of the duke’s death I left for Leghorn, and 
the next day 1 boarded the steamboat for Geneva, where quite by 
chance I met with a friend who was also making for Paris. He 
offered to join me on condition that we travelled over the Simplon, 
which be had never seen. I agreed. We hired a carriage of sorts, 
and set off. After passing over the Simplon and crossing the Valais, 
we came to Martigny and pulled up at the Hotel dc la Poste. 

The landlord came out, and with customary civility invited us 
to stay for Refreshment. As we had already dined at Sion, we 
thanked him, but refused: upon which he retired with the same 
politeness. 

“That’s a civil landlord,” my friend observed. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Why, yes; don’t you?” 

“No doubt; and yet, if I were to tell him my name, I’ve no 
doubt whatever but that he would have my life-blood out of me.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Because instead of turning a little joke 1 ventured to play upon 
him twenty years ago to his own advantage, he lias cut up rough, 
and nothing would please him better than to see me dead at his 
feet.” 

“Really?” 

“As true as I’m sitting here.” 

“Impossible! ” 

“All right, call him back and ask him if he has any bear steak.” 


*• An extract from Mas Me moires (chapter CCXLVI). ( Editor's note). 
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“I say, I say there! ” my friend called out before I realised what 
he was doing. 

The landlord reappeared. 

“On second thoughts, we’ll stay and have dinner if you can give 
us some bear steak.” 

I have seen, in my time, many faces fall, and many sudden facial 
changes for one reason or another, but never one to equal the, 
alteration in the expression of mine host. 

“Ah, good God!” he cried, clutching a handful of his sparse 
hair, “will there never be an end to travellers who come and ask 
for that damned bear steak?” 

“Well, you see,” my friend explained, somewhat taken aback, 
“I’ve read in Alexandre Dumas’s Travels in .. . ” 

“Alexandre Dumas’s Travels in Switzerland !” almost shrieked 
the landlord. “Do people still read it?” 

“Is there any reason why they shouldn’t?” I ventured to ask. 

“Reason why they shouldn’t!” repeated the exasperated land¬ 
lord. “Because it’s a downright lying book that ought to be burned 
in the public square by the hangman! I only wish I could lay my 
two hands on monsieur Alexandre Dumas! ” 

And uttering this expressive wish, he turned on his heel and dis¬ 
appeared into his hotel with a last gesture of rage. 

“Tell me,” I said to the postilion. “What’s the matter with the 
old fellow?” 

“Oh, it appears he has a grudge against a chap in Paris and 
wants to do him in.” 

“Well, when you come back this way tomorrow, tell him with 
my compliments that M. Alexandre Dumas spoke to him yesterday 
and sends him his good wishes.” 

“That’s a good one, that is! ” cried the postilion with a roar of 
laughter as he whipped up the horses. “Not half. I’ll tell him! Oh, 
won’t he tear his hair .. . ! ” 

I observed that my companion remained silent and thoughtful. 

“Well, what are you thinking about?” I asked him. 

“I can’t understand why thp fellow should harbour such a 
grudge against you.” 
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“It’s very simple. You’ve read the little story of the bear 
steak ...” 

“I should think I have! It’s the first thing I looked for when I 
read the book.” 

“There you are! Well, it happened at that poor chap’s hotel.” 

“So what?” 

“Don’t you see? Hundreds of others read about the bear steak, 
just as you have done. So, one fine day, along comes a traveller to 
the Paste and says, after studying the menu: 

‘Have you any bear, by any chance?’ 

T beg your pardon?’ 

‘I say, do you happen to have any bear?’ 

‘No, monsieur, no.’ 

On that occasion, perhaps, the matter finishes there. But a few days 
later another traveller drops in with his alpenstock, hat and dusty 
shoes, falls into a chair and says to the innkeeper: 

‘This is the Poste at Martigny, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘Then this is where you serve bear steak?’ 

‘Pardon? ’ 

‘I say, this is where you serve bear steak.’ 

The landlord stares at the traveller with his mouth open. 

‘Why bear steak here? ’ he asks at last. 

‘Because M. Dumas had some here.’ 

‘M. Dumas?’ 

‘Yes, Alexandre Dumas, the author of Henri 111, Antony, 
La Tour de Nesle.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about him.’ 

‘But you must do. In his Travels in Switzerland he says he 
stopped here and had some bear steak. However, since you don’t 
appear to have any, never mind. What can I have?’ 

‘Choose for yourself, monsieur. Here is the menu.’ 

‘Oh, I’m quite indiSerent. Give me anything you’ve got. It’s all 
the same to me if you haven’t any bear steak.’ 

And with a dissatisfied, discontented air, the traveller eats his 
dinner and departs. 
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A day or two later, in comes a third traveller, drops his haver¬ 
sack on the floor, puts his alpenstock in a corner, sits down at a 
table, knocks with his knife against a glass and calls out: 

‘Waiter!’ 

The waiter appears. 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘A bear steak. Underdone. And quickly. I’m famished.’ 

‘But 

‘Well?’ 

‘A bear steak ... ? ’ 

‘Yes, idiot! Are you deaf? A bear steak.’ 

‘But, sir, we haven’t any.’ 

‘Rubbish! Fetch the landlord.’ 

‘But, sir, the landlord ... ’ 

‘Fetch the landlord, I say.’ 

The waiter, overcome by the traveller’s ferocious tone, goes out. 
In due course the landlord comes on the scene. 

‘You want to see me, sir?’ 

‘I should think I do! Your waiter has the effrontery to tell me 
you haven’t any bear steak.’ 

‘Well, sir, the truth is... ’ 

‘Have you, or haven’t you, any bear?’ 

‘Sir, I greatly regret, but... ’ 

‘Can’t you give me an answer? Bear, or nothing.’ 

‘Sir, we have no bear.’ 

‘Then why couldn’t you say so at first? I’ll try somewhere else.’ 
And in a furiously bad temper the third traveller gets up, takes his 
alpenstock, girds on his haversack and goes out muttering: 

‘It appears you keep your favours for M. Alexandre Dumas. I 
should have thought a traveller in Burgundy wines worth a dozen 
playwrights.’ 

So you see how it is, my dear fellow. Those confounded Travel 
Impressions have been printed and reprinted, and read all over the 
globe, it appears. French, English, German travellers, all seem to 
have given themselves rendez-vous at the Poste, eccentrically 
demanding bear steak to the despair of the unfortunate landlord. 
A French inn keeper would have taken the ball on the bound. 
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changed his sign from Hotel de la Paste to Hotel du Bifteck d’Ours, 
and slaughtered all the bears in the district. When they gave out he 
could have given his demanding guests beef, boar, horse, anything 
so long as it was called bear steak and cunningly disguised in 
different seasoning and sauces, and in three years he would have 
made his fortune and retired to enjoy it, blessing my name. As it 
is, here I am, cursed clay in and day out by this fellow.” 

“But what does that matter?” 

“It’s not a nice thing to know that one is being damned every 
day, my dear chap.” 

“Returning to the story of the bear steak: is it true, or did you 
make it up?” 

“Both.” 

“How do you mean-—both?” 

“Three clays before I happened to arrive at Martigny, a man 
had set a trap for a bear and shot it: but before the bear was dead, 
it killed him and devoured part of the unfortunate man’s head. 
Being a playwright, 1 took dramatic licence and changed the scene 
and time. That is all.” 

And that, dear readers, is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, made public for the very first time, concerning the 
bear steak, which for twenty years has made such a stir in literary 
and gastronomical circles ... 
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